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A  Commitment  To  Excellence 


Congratulations  to  David  Shaw  of  the  Los  Angeles  Hmes, 
winner  of  the  1991  Pulitzer  Prize  for  Distii^;uished 
Criticism.  As  The  Times’  media  critic,  Shaw  examines 
how  the  media  covers  the  news,  including  the  way  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  handles  stories.  His  is  a  challenging 
assignment,  but  one  of  immense  value  to  journalists 
and  readers. 

Shaw’s  work  reflects  Times  Mirror’s  commitment  to 
excellence,  from  our  smallest  newspaper— Greenwich 
Time,  to  the  Los  Angeles  Times— the  nation’s  largest 
metropolitan  daily. 

Journalistic  awards  are  one  measure  of  that  excellence, 
readership  is  another.  Total  circulation  for  Times  Mirror 
newspapers  daily  is  now  at  2,878/164,  up  5.3%,  and 
Sunday  is  at  3,589,371,  up  9.9%,  accordii^  to  figures 
submitted  to  the  ABC  for  the  six-month  period  ended 
March  31, 1991. 

Impressive  growth— and  a  continuing  commitment. 


Times  Mirror 


Times  Mirror  Newspapers:  Los  Angeles  Times  (Los  Angeles,  Calif.) 
Newsday  (Long  Island,  N.Y.)  ■  New  York  Newsday  (New  York,  N.Y.) 

The  Baltimore  Sun  (Baltimore,  Md.)  ■  The  Hartford  Courant  (Hartford,  Conn.) 
The  Morning  Call  (Allentown,  Pa.)  ■  The  Advocate  (Stamford,  Conn.) 
Greenwich  Time  (Greenwich,  Conn.) 


Drawing  weW  is  the  best  revenge 


^^The  beauty  of  an  editorial  cartoon  is 
its  ability  to  cut  through  the  partisan 
rhetoric  to  the  heart  of  an  issue." 


TUCHfOH 


Former  karate  instructor  Mike  Thompson's  cartoons 
chop  everything  down  to  size  —  from  Saddam  Hussein 
and  press  coverage  of  the  Gulf  War  to  government 
spending. 

Based  at  the  Springfield,  III,  State  Journal  Register, 
Thompson's  numerous  awards  include  the  prestigious 
Charles  M.  Schulz  Award  and  the  Association  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Editorial  Cartoonists'  Locher  Award. 

Thompson's  cartoons,  plus  those  of  our  other  car¬ 
toonists  —  Bruce  Beattie,  Chris  Britt,  David  Catrow, 
Mark  Cullum,  Bob  Englehart,  Bob  Gorrell,  Steve  Kelley, 


M.G.  Lord,  Gary  Markstein  and  Mike  Ramirez  —  are 
available  in  our  EDITORIAL  CARTOON  package.  So  are 
our  weekly  NEWSMAKER  CARICATURES  by  Bob  Gor¬ 
rell  and  Mike  Ramirez. 

Copley  cartoonists  are  a  big  draw  for  900  subscribing 
newspapers  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada.  To  draw  your  own 
conclusions,  call  toll  free  800-445-4555*  for  a  free 
sample  of  our  EDITORIAL  CARTOON  package,  availa¬ 
ble  daily,  weekly  or  monthly. 

Get  the  package  that  ties  up  readership  and  revenues. 
The  one  with  the  draw  on  our  controversial  cartoonists. 


P.O.  Box  190  •  San  Diego,  CA  92112 

‘Alaska,  California,  Hawaii  and  Canada,  call  collect  (619)  293*1818. 


ThENP630 

INSERTER. 

rrs  “PERFECT” 
FOR  THE  TIMES! 


“It’s  lived  up  to 
everything  we 
expected  it  to  be.” 

Kelly  Hubbard 


(LTO  R)  Doug  Hinson  (Pressroom  & 
Inserting  Dept.  Mgr.)  and  Kelly  Hubbard 
(Circulation  Director)  Kingsport  Times- 
yv«i«— Kingsport,  Tennessee 


When  the  Kingsport  Times-News 
decided  to  convert  to  morning 
deliveries,  their  mailroom  was 
no  match  for  shorter  lead  times 
and  their  expanding  insert  busi¬ 
ness.  On  top  of  that,  they  had  a 
^ace  problem!  So,  for  nearly  1V6 
years,  they  researched  inserting 
equipment— at  ANFA  shows, 
in  production  facilities  and  in 
other  mailrooms.  The 
perfect  system  came  in 
the  form  of  an  NP630 
from  AM  Graphics.  As 
Kelly  Hubbard  recalls, 
“Somewhere  in  our 
travels,  somebody  mentioned 
that  AM  Graphics  was  coming 
out  with  a  straight-line  machine 
with  the  ability  to  expand.  What 
convinced  me  was  the  history 
of  AM  Graphics  and  their  round 
machines.  You  could  see  the 
NP63O  was  going  to  be  virtually 
the  same  machine. ..all  the 
components  working  and 
proven . . .  with  the  repair  sys¬ 
tem  and  the  zoning  capability 
we  needed.” 

Doug  Hinson  offers  his  pier- 
^ctive;  “I  don’t  think  there  was 
even  a  close  second.  I  guess  I  tend 


to  look  more  at  the  mechanical 
side  of  the  machine.  It’s  well  built... 
not  a  flimsy  piece  of  equipment.” 
Doug  adds,  “Another  thing  we 
need  to  point  out  is  that  in  dealing 
with  the  different  companies, 
we  were  impressed  with  the 
AM  Gn^hics  people.  AM  came 
out  on  top  by  far!”  Kelly  agrees 
by  saying,  “It  was  a  completely 
different  attitude 
between  AM  Graphics 
and  the  others  we 
looked  at.” 

So  has  their  decision 
paid  off?  “We’re  gettii^ 
better  results  than  what  we 
expected,”  Doug  boasts.  And  what 
about  ICCW— the  NP630’s  repaii; 
zone  control  and  performance 
monitoring  system?  Doug  con¬ 
cludes,  “ICCW  worics  perfectly! 

I  think  it’s  true  for  the  whole 
machine.”  Kelly  sums  up  his 
thoughts  by  saying,  “TTie  NP630 
has  the  cspability  to  fulfill  our 
needs  now  and  for  the  future.” 

If  you’re  looking  for  an  inserter 
built  for  the  future,  call  Rich 
Higgins,  National  Sales  Man^ei; 
Newq>aper  Mailroom  Systems, 
at  (513)  278-2651. 


Graphics 


A  Division  of  AM  International 


Visit  us  at  ANPA  TEC ’91 
in  Booth  #309. 


4900  Webster  Street  •  Dayton,  Ohio  45414  •  513/278-2651 
Kix:  513/274-5719  •  Telex:  155181 


Times  Wins  Fourth 
Pulitzer  Prize 


The  St.  Petersburg  Times  has  won 
its  fourth  Pulitzer  Prize  for  a 
four-part  feature  titled  “A  Gift 
Abandoned”  by  staff  writer  Sheryl 
James.  The  series  told  the  story  of 
a  Tampa  mother  who  abandoned 
her  newborn  son. 

The  Times  won  its  first  Pulitzer  in 
1964  for  Public  Service  for  an 
investigation  of  fiscal  malfeasance 
in  the  Florida  Turnpike  Authority. 

A  second  PuUtzer,  in  the  category 
of  National  Reporting,  was 
awarded  in  1980  for  a  series  on  the 
Church  of  Scientology  that  resulted 
in  the  conspiracy  convictions  of 
nine  cult  leaders. 

In  1985,  a  series  about  corruption 
and  inefficiency  in  the  Pasco 
County  Sheriffs  department 
brought  the  Times  its  third 
Pulitzer,  this  one  for  Investigative 
Reporting. 

The  Times  salutes  1991  winner 
Sheryl  James  and  the  team  of 
editors,  photographers,  and 
designers  who  helped  create  the 
series.  Eight-page  broadsheet 
reprints  of  the  Pulitzer-winning 
series  are  available.  Please  call 
the  executive  editor’s  office  to 
request  a  copy. 

^.Petersburg  Slimes 

liunpa  Bi^’s  Largest  Newspaper 
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MAY 

15-17 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation,  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Newspaper  in  Education  and  Literacy,  Fairmont  Hotel,  New 
Orleans,  La. 

15- 18 — Association  of  Free  Community  Papers,  Annual  Convention  and 

Exhibition,  Holiday  Inn  Crowne  Plaza,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

16- 18 — Florida  Newspaper  Advertising  &  Marketing  Executives,  Spring 

Conference,  Jupiter  Beach  Hilton,  Jupiter,  Fla. 

17- 18 — North  Carolina  Press  Association,  Advertising  Conference  &  Awards 

Ceremony,  Sheraton  Imperial  Hotel,  Research  Triangle  Park,  N.C. 

19-22— International  Newspaper  Financial  Executives,  Spring  Conference, 
San  Diego,  Calif. 

19-22 — International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association,  International  Con¬ 
ference,  Orlando,  Fla. 

1 9- 23— American  Society  for  T raining  and  Development,  Annual  Conference 

&  Exposition,  San  Francisco  Marriott  Hotel. 

JUNE 

2-5 — Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association,  Annual  Conference, 
Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

5- 7 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America,  Summer  Management  Confer¬ 

ence,  Westin  Copley  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 

6- 8 — Oklahoma  Press  Association,  Summer  Convention,  Lake  Texoma 

Lodge,  Lake  Texoma,  Okla. 

7- 11 — American  Advertising  Federation,  National  Advertising  Conference, 

Opryland  Hotel,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

8- 12 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Technical  Exposition 

and  Conference,  Las  Vegas  Convention  Center,  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

12- 15 — Georgia  Press  Association,  Annual  Convention,  Jekyll  Island,  Ga. 

13- 15 — Mississippi  Press  Association,  Summer  Convention,  Natchez,  Miss. 

20- 22 — Florida  Press  Association,  Annual  Convention,  Orlando,  Fla. 

20-22 — Kentucky  Press  Association,  Summer  Convention,  Ft.  Mitchell,  Ky. 

20- 22 — Tennessee  Press  Association,  Annual  Convention,  Ramada  Inn, 

Clarksville,  Tenn. 

21- 22 — Michigan  AP  Editorial  Association,  Annual  Meeting,  Hidden  Valley, 

Gaylord,  Mich. 

27- 29— Texas  Press  Association,  Summer  Convention,  Corpus  Christi, 

Texas. 

28- 29 — South  Carolina  Press  Association,  Summer  Meeting,  Hilton  Head, 

S.C. 

30-7/3 — International  Circulation  Managers  Association,  National  Conven¬ 
tion  and  Annual  Sales  Conference,  Marriott  Copley  Place,  Boston, 
Mass. 


SeminarsIWorkshops/Clinics 

MAY 

12- 18— Knight  Center  for  Specialized  Journalism,  “Covering  the  Courts” 

Course,  College  of  Journalism,  University  of  Maryland  at  College 
Peirk. 

13- 17 — Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation,  Prepress  Production  and 

Sheetfed  Offset  Press  Operating  Workshops,  International  Head¬ 
quarters,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

13-17 — ANPA,  Newspaper  Ouality  Control  Seminar,  ANPA  Headquarters, 
Reston,  Va. 

15 —  University  of  Oregon,  Symposium:  “Back  to  the  Future:  Communica¬ 
tion  in  the  21st  Century,”  School  of  Journalism,  Eugene,  Ore. 

16 —  Inland  Press  Association,  Revenue  Blitz  Seminar,  Lansing,  Mich. 
19-22 — American  Press  Institute,  Copy  Editors  Workshop,  Airport  Hilton  Inn, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

19-24 — Poynter  Institute,  Growth  &  Development  for  Newspaper  Leaders 
Seminar,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

25-30— Gannett  Foundation  and  Association  for  Education  in  Journalism  and 
Mass  Communication,  Workshop  on  teaching  of  ethics  in  journalism. 
University  of  Missouri  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia,  Mo. 

30 — Inland  Press  Association,  Revenue  Blitz  Seminar,  Champaign- 
Urbana,  III. 

JUNE 

2-7— Poynter  Institute,  Newswriting  at  Historically  Black  Colleges,  St. 
Petersburgh,  Fla. 
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INDEX  TO  ADVERTISERS 


E&P’s  Annual  Report 
of  Newspaper 
Advertising  Linage 


is  almost  here! 

Published  May  25, 1991 

Over  500  newspapers  listed  from 
throughout  the  U.S.  and  Canada 
with  the  latest  advertising  data 
in  retail,  automotive,  classified, 
general,  financial,  and  legal  .  .  . 

Closing  Dates: 

Space:  May  15 
Ad  Material:  May  17 


...  an  ideal  promotion  opportu¬ 
nity  for  newspapers  in  a  section 
within  an  issue  that  will  be  a  sig¬ 
nificant  information  and  reference 
source  for  advertisers  and  agencies. 


Page 

2/3... 

1/2... 


ADVERTISING  RATES 


$2900 

1/3 . 

.  $1225 

..  2265 

1/4 . 

. 1015 

..  1715 

1/6 . 

. 780 

Call  now  and  reserve  space 
212  •  675  •  4380,  ask  for  Steve  Townsley! 


11  West  19fh  Street,  New  York,  N  Y.  10011.  212-675-4380 
Fax:  212-929-1259 
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Accu-Weather  Inc . 81 

Agence  France-Presse . 31 

Alberta  Newsprint  Company . 41 

AM  Graphics/AM  Sheridan . 1 

Henry  Ansbacher  Inc . 73 

BPI  Entertainment  News  Wire . 67 

Chicago  Sun-Times . 33 

Christian  Science  Monitor . 3 

Copley  News  Service . Cover  2,105 

Dallas  Morning  News . 43 

Dialog  Information  Services  Inc . 87 

Lee  Dirks  &  Associates . 69 

Gannett  Newspapers . 21,22,23 

Gemstar  Development  Corp . 103 

Graphic  Arts  Show  Company  Inc . 79 

Hare  Associates  Inc . 61 

Hearst  Corporation . , . 29 

Mel  Hodell,  Media  Broker  Inc . 75 

Inland  Newspaper  Machinery  Corp . 84 

Kruger  Inc . 6,7 

Lee  Enterprises . Cover  4 

Los  Angeles  Times . Cover  1 

MAN  Roland . 25 

Maxwell  Ad/Sat  Inc . 45 

Media  General . 5 

Muller-Martini  Corp . 47 

National  Press  Photographers  Assoc . 53 

New  York  Times  News  Service . 9 

Newsay . Cover  3 

Parade  Publications . 51 

John  A.  Park,  Jr.  &  Son . 68 

Phillips  Petroleum  Company . 60 

Reuters . 37 

Rockwell  International-Goss . 83 

Scherers  Communications  Inc . 55 

Seymour  Schneidman  &  Associates . 71 

Scripps  Howard  Newspapers . 39 

David  A.  Schulda  Enterprises  Inc . 85 

Society  of  Professional  Journalists . 56 

Southam  Newspapers . 57 

St.  Petersburg  Times . 2 

Syracuse  Newspapers . 49 

Talking  Classifieds . 59 

Thomson  Newspapers . 10 

TRH  Gallery . 106 

United  Media . 27,107 

Universal  Press  Syndicate . 35 

Dean  Weinberg  Insurance  Agency  Inc . 65 

Youngs,  Walker  &  Company . 63 


About  Awards 


ASNE  First  Amendment  honors.  As  part  of  its  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  bicentennial  of  the  ratification  of  the  First 
Amendment,  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
has  presented  awards  to  two  men  cited  for  their  excep¬ 
tional  contributions  to  freedom  of  expression. 

The  first  ASNE  First  Amendment  awards  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  former  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Justice  William  J. 
Brennan,  whose  opinions  included  the  landmark  New 
York  Times  v.  Sullivan,  and  Associated  Press  chief  Middle 
East  correspondent  Terry  Anderson,  who  has  been  held  as 
a  hostage  in  Lebanon  since  March  1985. 
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Many  readers  in  Winston-Salem  are  buying  the 
Journal  from  some  pretty  familiar  faces.  Faces 
they've  seen  on  the  street.  Because  many  of  them 
belong  to  people  with  nowhere  else  to  go.  Until  now. 

Since  we  began  using  homeless  people  for  street 
hawkers,  some  have  gotten  their  own  place  to  live. 
Not  to  mention  this  job.  And  they've  sold  quite  a  few 
newspapers. 

Guess  you  could  call  it  homeless  delivery.  And 
once  they  have  a  home,  who  knows?  Maybe  they'll 
even  have  home  delivery. 


The  important  thing  is  that  we  have  become 
part  of  the  lives  of  more  people  in  our  community. 
And  they  are  part  of  us.  That's  obvious  in  Winston- 
Salem,  North  Carolina.  And  it's  also  true  in  our 
other  newspaper  communities.  Because  at  Media 
General,  people  are  part  of  our  commitment. 


Media  General  Newspapers 


Our  Story  is 
Total  Commitment 


Richmond  Times-Dispatch 


The  Richmond  News  Leader 


The  Tampa  Tribune 


Winston-Salem  Journal 


Kruger’s  100%  Recycled 


Kruger  has  recycled  paper  now! 


What  does  this  mean  to  you? 


Kruger  will  help  its  customers  meet  federal  and  state 
environmental  restrictions  by  providing  them  with 
dependable  supplies  of  quality  recycled  newsprint 
able  to  satisfy  both  governmental  restrictions  and 
pressroom  specifications. 


It  means  our  customers  can  continue  to  depend  on  us. 
We  have  recycled  newsprint  now  and  we  plan  to  have 
more  of  it  in  the  future.  Although  all  these  plans  are 
new,  they  are  founded  on  something  that  is  not.  Pro¬ 
ducing  quality  newsprint  and  providing  responsive 
customer  service  has  been  our  hallmark  for  over 
eighty-five  years. 


Fiber  from  “The  Urban  Forest”. 

This  “Urban  Fiber”  as  we  call  it,  is  key  to  our  growth. 
The  technology  and  marketing  expertise  we  have  in 
place  today  will  help  us  maintain  our  high  standards 
of  quality  products  and  service  in  the  future. 


We  are  fast  becoming  a  major  manufacturer  and  sup¬ 
plier  of  recycled  newsprint.  We  can  now  gather  “Urban 


Fiber”  from  nearby  urban  areas,  sort,  store  and  pro¬ 
cess  this  wastepaper  at  our  paper  recovery  center,  dis¬ 
tribute  it  to  our  deinking  facility  and  transform  it  into 
quality  recycled  newsprint.  Plenty  of  others  have  said 
they  are  planning  to  do  this,  but  no  one  else  has  made 
the  capital  commitment. 


Talk  is  Cheap.  Capital  investment  is  not. 

We  have  recycled  newsprint  today  because  of  our 
recent  purchase  of  Manistique  Papers,  a  100%  recy¬ 
cled  newsprint  mill  in  Michigan.  In  addition,  Kruger 
has  spent  over  0300  million  to  make  our  commitment 
to  the  manufacturing  of  recycled  newsprint  a  reality. 
For  example,  we  are  building  a  deinking  facility  at  our 
Bromptonville,  PQ,  paper  mill  facility  and  we  have 
constructed  a  paper  recovery  center  at  Albany,  New 
York.  Our  new  #10  paper  machine  at  IVois  Rivieres, 
PQ,  is  a  state-of-the-art  newsprint  machine  that  signi¬ 
fies  Kruger’s  commitment  to  the  newspaper  industry 
and  our  customers’  needs  today  and  tomorrow. 


This  is  part  of  our  commitment  to  supplying  quality 
recycled  newsprint  to  our  customers,  responding  to 
their  demands  and  to  keeping  the  environment  a  little 
greener  for  everyone. 


Newsprint  is  Big  News 


Our  newsprint  mill  in  Manis- 
tique,  Michigan  is  the  only 
paperrruxking  facility  in  North 
America  with  the  manufac¬ 
turing  expertise  and  capabil¬ 
ity  to  produce  consistent, 
quality  1 00%  recycled 
newsprint  from  magaxine 
wastepaper. 


We  have  recently  opened  a 
paper  recovery  and  distribu¬ 
tion  operation  in  Albany,  New 
l&rfe.  This  facility  will  provide 
us  with  much  of  the  “urban 
fiber”  we  will  need  to  satisfy 
the  future  recycled  newsprint 
requirements  of  our 
customers. 


Our  new  #10  paper  machine 
at  TYois  Rivieres,  PQ  is 
another  sign  of  Kruger’s 
commitment  to  investing  in 
efficient  technology  and  the 
manufacturing  of  quality 
newsprint  products.  This 
modem  mill  is  a  technologi- 
ccd  marvel. 


Our  mill  in  Bromptonville, 

PQ  is  the  site  of  a  new  deink- 
ing  facility.  This  modem 
facility  will  provide  us  with 
recycled  pulp  made  from 
wastepaper  gathered  through 
our  Albany  paper  recovery 
center  and  throughout 
eastern  Canada. 


Kruger  Pulp  &  Paper  Sales,  Inc. 

489  5th  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York,  U.S.A.  10017 
Tel:  (212)  697-9700 
Fax:  (212)  972-4680 
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U.N.  rights  panel  and  restrictions 

Just  as  UNESCO  seems  to  be  endorsing  the  Western  world’s 
attitude  toward  press  freedom  and  has  dropped  its  promotion  of  a 
New  World  Information  Order,  threats  of  restrictions, on  freedom  of 
expression  arise  from  another  source,  the  U.N.  Commission  on  Hu¬ 
man  Rights  in  Geneva. 

The  World  Press  Freedom  Committee  in  a  recent  report  alerts  us 
to  a  major  study  by  the  rights  group  on  freedom  of  expression 
containing  many  references  to  “permissible  restrictions”  which  do 
not  jibe  with  our  ideas  of  press  freedom.  For  instance:  “The  [draf¬ 
ters]  have  been  particularly  interested  in  those  restrictions  which,  a 
priori,  could  be  admissible  provided  that  certain  guarantees  are 
respected”;  and  “the  destruction  of  newspapers  is  less  serious  than 
the  destruction  of  works  of  art,  which  are  unique  and  therefore 
irreplaceable.” 

Furthermore,  WPFC  points  out,  the  detailed  study  fails  to  men¬ 
tion  anywhere  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights’  widely 
known  Article  19  on  press  freedom,  which  some  call  the  “First 
Amendment  of  the  World.” 

“The  exercise  of  [freedom  of  expression]  carries  with  it  special 
duties  and  responsibilities.  It  may  therefore  be  subject  to  certain 
restrictions  ...  as  are  provided  by  law  and  are  necessary,”  the 
study  states.  Listed  as  permissible  are  restrictions  supporting  “the 
rights  or  reputations  of  others,”  to  “protect”  national  security,  public 
order,  public  health  or  morals.  Another  section  lists  subjects  for 
further  study  such  as:  “restrictions  and  limitations  that  are  permissi¬ 
ble  when  freedom  of  opinion  and  expression  is  used  to  spread  racist  or 
revisionist  ideas.” 

These  words  and  suggestions  indicate  the  mixed-up  ideas  that  once 
prevailed  in  UNESCO  have  now  been  adopted  by  the  Human  Rights 
Commission.  A  resolution  adopted  in  early  March  moved  the  study 
closer  to  approval.  To  the  everlasting  credit  of  the  United  States,  its 
delegation  was  the  only  dissenter  in  that  vote  saying:  “We  are  deeply 
concerned  [at]  language  .  .  .  that  would  serve  to  justify  restrictions 
on  the  media.” 

Having  won  the  battle  of  UNESCO,  we  may  have  to  fight  it  all 
over  again. 

Employment  of  minorities 

Many  newspaper  executives  expressed  disappointment  at  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  ASNE  Minorities  Committee  which  revealed  an  increase 
of  nearly  1%  to  8.72%  in  the  number  of  minority  professionals  in  the 
nation’s  newsrooms. 

The  pace  of  progress  has  been  slow  but  it  has  been  steady  and  we 
believe  the  increase,  the  largest  in  14  years,  is  to  be  cheered  and  the 
work  of  the  Minorities  Committee  applauded. 

This  increase  was  accomplished  at  a  time  of  shrinking  ad  revenues 
and  budget  cutbacks.  While  the  number  of  professionals  working  in 
newsrooms  dropped  to  55,700  from  56,900,  the  number  of  minorities 
in  the  work  force  increased  by  400  to  4,900.  Minorities  accounted  for 
22.5%  of  all  new  hires  in  1990  and  one-third,  33.8%,  of  all  newsroom 
interns. 

ASNE  may  not  make  its  goal  by  the  year  2000 — employment 
figures  that  match  the  minority  population  figures — but  it  will  not  be 
for  lack  of  trying. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Newspapers  are  not  just  another  ‘trade’ 


Editor  &  Publisher  makes  a  griev¬ 
ous  error  (editorial,  “Cost  of  AN  PA/ 
NAB,”  Feb.  23)  using  the  word 
“trade”  to  describe  newspaper  asso¬ 
ciations,  as  in  “newspaper  trade  asso¬ 
ciations.” 

Newspapers  are  unique,  and  spe¬ 
cial,  different  from  all  other  trades 
and  businesses.  The  Constitution 
guarantees  that  every  citizen’s  publi¬ 
cation  is  protected  by  the  right  of  free 
press.  This  includes  newspapers. 
Congress  and  the  state  legislatures 
cannot  reach  them.  The  right  requires 
only  that  newspapers  always  keep  the 
public’s  interest  uppermost  in  mind, 
paying  not  a  bit  of  attention  to 
whether  or  not  Americans  are  pleased 
with  what  they  publish. 

California  publishers  have  fallen 
into  the  “trade  association”  trap. 
They  have  called  their  newspaper 
association,  the  CNPA,  a  “trade 
association.”  The  state  is  taking  them 
at  their  word. 

Governor  Wilson  and  the  Legisla¬ 
ture,  looking  for  more  tax  income, 
have  decided  that  any  business  not 
now  subject  to  sales  taxes  should  lose 
that  exemption.  That  puts  newspa¬ 
pers,  junk  food  and  candy,  all 
exempt,  in  the  same  boat. 

The  Legislature,  concerned  with 

NEWSPAPERDOM© 

50  years  ago  .  .  . 

The  politicians  who  desire  to 
destroy  public  confidence  in  newspa¬ 
pers  are  a  more  dangerous  threat  to  a 
free  press  than  war  censorship, 
Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  publisher  of 
the  New  York  Times,  told  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies’  annual  convention.  He  said  the 
desire  of  politicians  to  destroy  public 
confidence  in  newspapers  was  not 
confined  to  political  campaigns.  “It  is 
a  desire  which  may  be  advanced 
now  under  the  cloak  of  national 
unity  ....  I  believe  it  lies  in  resent¬ 
ment  that  an  editor  who  has  knowl¬ 
edge  should  come  between  the  politi¬ 
cian  and  his  audience,”  he  said. 

*  *  * 

The  111-year-old  Boston  Evening 
Transcript  closed  its  doors  in  spite  of 
offers  of  drastic  wage  cuts  by  employ¬ 
ees.  Its  average  daily  circulation  had 
fallen  to  15,800. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
May  3,  1941 


trash  disposal,  proposes  to  levy  a  tax 
of  $90,  more  or  less,  on  each  ton  of 
newsprint  used. 

California  publishers  have  permit¬ 
ted  themselves  to  be  convinced  that 
they  are  just  another  trade  that  pro¬ 
duces  a  product  whose  character  is 
indistinct  before  the  law  from  any 
other  manufactured  product.  They 
have  not  cited  M’Culloch  v.  Mary¬ 
land,  the  1819  decision  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  that  said  “  .  .  .  the 
power  to  tax  involves  the  power  to 
destroy  .  .  .” 

They  have  not  vociferously  con¬ 
tended  that  everyone  who  exercises 
the  right  of  free  press  —  which 
includes  them,  though  they  seem  to 
have  forgotten  this  —  should,  and 
ought  to,  be  exempt  from  sales  and 
trash  taxes  because  they  are  main¬ 
taining,  building  and  promoting  their 
editorial  product  of  news  and  com¬ 
ment,  the  foundation  on  which  the 
United  States  of  America  was 
founded,  has  been  built,  and  depends, 
as  a  nation,  for  vitality. 

W.  John  Valentine 

(Valentine  published  the  Antelope 
Valley  Ledger-Gazette,  Lancaster, 
Calif.,  from  1954  to  1978.  He  is  now 
employed  part  time  with  the  California 
Newspaper  Service  Bureau  Inc.,  a 
newspaper  representative  specializing 
in  the  field  of  public  notice.) 


Genius 

The  column  by  Tom  Winship  is  a 
great  idea — nothing  short  of  genius. 
Believe  me,  with  editors  and  report¬ 
ers  it  will  be  a  “must  read”  every 
month. 

Some  of  my  peers  will  read  the  Feb. 

2  column  and  wonder:  Can  Winship 
keep  it  up?  Can  he  grab  us  every 
month?  Believe  me,  he  can.  And  he 
will. 

Congratulations. 

John  Seigenthaler 

(Seigenthaler  is  chairman  and 
publisher  of  The  Tennessean  in  Nash¬ 
ville.) 

Big  news 

As  indicated  in  your  March  9  issue, 
the  Bills’  first  Super  Bowl  visit  was 
indeed  big  news  for  the  Buffalo  News. 
It  was  much  bigger,  in  fact,  than  your 
story  led  readers  to  believe. 

The  News  covered  the  event  with 
16  staffers — six  sportswriters,  three 
photographers,  three  lifestyle  report¬ 
ers,  two  cityside  reporters,  and  two 
editors — not  just  the  six  you  alluded 
to  in  your  article. 

Thanks  for  setting  the  record 
straight. 

Howard  Smith 

(Smith  is  executive  sports  editor  of 
the  Buffalo  News.) 


WHAT  DO  KIDS 
REAUY  WANT? 


It'S  CLASS  ACTS,  a  winning  story  &  color  photo  package  aimed  at  readers  7  to  1 7  and  now 
availaUe  to  your  newspaper  every  week.  For  details,  call  Connie  White  at 
The  New  York  Times  Syndicate,  1-800-972-3550  or,  in  Los  Angeles,  213-785-9613. 
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How  did  a  kid  from 
Brandon,  Manitoba 
wind  up  covering  the 
W^ashington  beat? 

o 

M.  ^ranrlnn  Manitoba.  Smack  dab  in  the  middle  of  Canada.  In  the  winter,  the 
mercury  can  drop  down  to  -40.  And  in  the  summer,  for  miles  around  are  flat  fields  of 
waving  wheat.  Some  would  say  it’s  an  unlikely  starting  place  for  a  newsman  who  would 
one  day  wind  up  with  one  of  the  plum  assignments  in  journalism  -  The 
Washington  beat. 

But  Brandon  has  something  special:  The  Brandon  Sun, 
one  of  more  than  200  daily  and  weekly  community  newspapers 
published  by  Thomson  Newspapers.  And  like  every  Thomson 
newspaper.  The  Brandon  Sun  is  committed  to  being  a  real 
neighbor,  a  real  part  of  the  community  it  serves.  That  kind 
of  commitment  demands  the  utmost  in  professionalism 
and  dedication  from  the  Thomson  people  at  every 
level.  That’s  how  Kevin  Bell  got  his  start  and 
developed  his  craft.  And  today  Kevin  covers  the 
Washington  scene  for  Thomson  News  Service, 

Canada. 

If  you’re  tlie  kind  of  newspaper  professional  who 
believes  that  a  newspaper  is  more  than  just  reading  material, 
but  a  truly  valued  member  of  its  local  community,  then  maybe 
you’re  one  of  the  people  Thomson  is  looking  for.  Call  our 
Human  Resources  Department  in  either  Chicago  or  Toronto, 
and  let’s  talk  about  opportunities.  We  can’t  promise  the 
Washington  Bureau  just  now,  but  we’ll  bet  that  the  kind 
of  vision  and  commitment  that  Thomson  people  exhibit 
will  fire  your  imagination  with  exciting  possibilities. 


Sales  Offices 
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Problem  solving  in  Vancouver 

More  meaningful  sessions,  less  frill  at  this  year’s  ANPA  convention; 
publishers  to  discuss  changes  in  how  newspapers  do  business 


Photo  provktod  by  tho  VoncotMor  Trod*  and  Con»»ndon  Cantor 


“Reinventing  How  Newspapers 
Go  to  Market”  will  be  the  theme  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association’s  annual  convention 
which  will  be  held  in  Vancouver, 
British  Columbia,  May  6-8. 

And,  judging  from  the  program,  it 
appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  signifi¬ 
cant  agendas  ever  offered  at  ANPA’s 
annual  publisher  get-together. 

Suffering  through  a  lingering  reces¬ 
sion  that  has  resulted  in  sizable  profit 
declines  and  led  to  massive  news¬ 
room  layoffs,  publishers  have  appar¬ 
ently  decided  to  forego  the  usual 
ANPA  agenda  filled  with  celebrity 
and  inspirational  speakers  and  indus¬ 
try  association  pep  talks. 

The  annual  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau  segment  on  the  program,  for 
example,  has  been  cut  from  nearly 
two  hours  to  just  15  minutes. 

Instead,  publishers  will  be  offered 
sessions  aimed  at  regaining,  retaining 
and  attaining  readers  and  advertising. 
Sessions  will  also  deal  with  other 
areas  of  problem  solving  within  the 
industry. 

Findings  of  the  controversial  Booz- 
Allen  &  Hamilton  report  which  cited 
a  concern  by  newspapers  about  the 
lack  of  efficiency  and  visible  leader¬ 
ship  of  ANPA  and  the  Ad  Bureau 
(E&P,  Feb.  16)  will  also  be  presented. 

The  convention  will  open  on  May  6 
with  a  7  a.m.  early-bird  reception 
sponsored  by  Editor  &  Publisher 
magazine. 

Outgoing  ANPA  chairman  Lloyd 
Schermer,  chairman  and  CEO  of  Lee 
Enterprises,  will  deliver  the  conven¬ 
tion’s  keynote  address  at  an  8  a.m. 
breakfast,  followed  by  a  talk  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Reilly,  administrator  of  the  Envi¬ 
ronmental  Protection  Agency. 

The  Associated  Press  will  hold  its 
annual  meeting  at  10  a.m.  on  May  6 
with  former  AP  correspondent  Peter 
Arnett,  now  with  Cable  News  Net¬ 
work,  as  its  speaker.  James  Watkins, 
U.S.  Secretary  of  Energy  will  be  the 


AP  luncheon  speaker. 

The  nitty-gritty  sessions  begin  at 
3  p.m.  on  May  6  with  a  panel  en¬ 
titled  “Then,  Now  and  the  Future.” 
Included  on  the  panel  will  be  P. 
Anthony  Ridder,  president  of  Knight- 
Ridder  Inc.;  Peter  Francese,  pub¬ 
lisher,  American  Demographics', 
Walter  Salmon,  professor  of  retailing. 
Harvard  Business  School;  Leo 
Bogart,  former  Newspaper  Ad 
Bureau  executive  vice  president  who 
is  now  an  adjunct  professor  at  New 
York  University;  and  Helen  Cochran, 
director  of  product  development  with 
Urban  and  Associates. 

The  Tuesday,  May  7  sessions  will 
kick  off  bright  and  early  with  an  8  a.m. 
panel  entitled  “Customer  Solutions 
and  Successes.”  Included  on  the 
panel  will  be  Jay  Harris,  assistant  to 
the  president,  Knight-Ridder;  Barry 
Agnew,  vice  president,  sales  and  mar¬ 
keting,  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Co.;  Tina 


Brown,  editor  in  chief.  Vanity  Fair, 
Ron  Tonkin,  president  and  CEO,  Ron 
Tonkin  Auto  Dealerships,  Portland, 
Ore.;  and  Lionel  Sosa,  chairman  and 
CEO,  Sosa,  Bromley,  Aguilar  & 
Associates,  San  Antonio. 

“Strategic  Options  for  Newspa¬ 
pers”  will  be  the  next  session  at  10 
a.m.  on  May  7.  Panelists  will  include 
Frank  Bennack  Jr.,  president  and 
CEO,  the  Hearst  Corp.;  W.  Curtis 
Riddle,  publisher,  the  Lansing 
(Mich.)  State  Journal;  Frank 
Blethen,  publisher  and  CEO,  the 
Seattle  Times;  Judith  Roales,  presi¬ 
dent  and  C(X),  Independent  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Dover,  Del.;  and  David  Cox, 
president  and  CEO,  Cowles  Media 
Co. 

Robert  Gates,  assistant  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Bush  and  deputy  for  National 
Security  Affairs,  will  be  the  May  7 
luncheon  speaker. 

(Continued  on  page  12) 
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ANPA  program 

(Continued  from  page  II) 

The  Tuesday  afternoon  session  will 
be  entitled  “Product  Solutions”  and 
John  Dotson,  president  and  publisher 
of  the  Daily  Camera,  Boulder,  Colo., 
will  moderate.  Included  on  the  panel 
will  be  John  Bartolomeo,  executive 
vice  president  of  Clark,  Martire  & 
Bartolomeo  Inc.,  who  will  offer  cen¬ 
sus  solutions;  Jennie  Buckner,  vice 
president/news  for  Knight-Ridder, 
who  will  talk  about  editorial  innova¬ 
tion;  John  Green,  marketing  director, 
Gannett  Westchester-Rockland 
Newspapers,  who  will  talk  on  loyalty 
marketing;  Frank  Whittaker,  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of  the  Sac¬ 
ramento  (Calif.)  Bee,  who  will  talk 
about  growth  opportunities  for  news¬ 
papers;  and  Don  Williamson,  colum¬ 
nist  for  the  Seattle  Times,  who  will 
speak  on  editorial  diversity. 

The  Newspaper  Ad  Bureau  will 
conduct  a  15-minute  annual  business 
meeting  from  4:45  p.m.  to  5  p.m.  and 
the  ANPA  annual  business  meeting 
will  be  held  beginning  at  5  p.m. 


The  first  session,  entitled 
“National  and  Regional  Solutions” 
on  Wednesday  morning.  May  8,  will 
discuss  the  Booz-Allen  &  Hamilton 
report  and  how  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try  sales  approach  will  be  restruc¬ 
tured.  The  findings  of  the  study  will 
be  presented  by  three  Booz-Allen  & 
Hamilton  executives,  followed  by 
details  on  how  the  Newspaper  Ad 
Bureau  will  be  restructured.  The  Ad 
Bureau  restructuring  plan  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  by  J.  Stewart  Bryan  111,  vice 
chairman  of  the  Ad  Bureau  and  chair¬ 
man,  president  and  CEO  of  Media 
General.  Schermer  and  Walter  Matt¬ 
son,  Ad  Bureau  chairman  and  presi¬ 
dent  and  COO  of  the  New  York  Times 
Co.,  will  moderate  the  session. 

A  panel  will  follow  entitled 
“Removing  Obstacles  to  Growth.” 
Included  on  the  panel  will  be  Thomas 
J.  Culligan,  senior  vice  president/ 
marketing.  Star  Tribune  of  Minneap¬ 
olis/St.  Paul,  who  will  discuss  the 
National  Newspaper  Network;  Jerry 
Tills,  vice  president/marketing, 
Knight-Ridder,  who  will  talk  about 
Newspapers  First;  Ann  Hunt,  vice 
president/retail  market  development. 
Newspaper  Ad  Bureau,  who  will  dis¬ 


cuss  retail  partnering;  and  Donald 
Riesett,  vice  chairman/account  man¬ 
ager,  W.B.  Doner  &  Co.,  Baltimore, 
and  Cathleen  Black,  publisher  USA 
Today,  who  will  discuss  marketing  to 
the  industry. 

Doner  was  recently  hired  by  the  Ad 
Bureau  to  put  together  an  advertising 
campaign  aimed  at  motivating  more 
companies  to  advertise  in  newspa¬ 
pers. 

“New  Revenue  Opportunities” 
will  also  be  discussed  by  Peter 
Winter,  senior  vice  president,  prod¬ 
uct  and  market  development,  at  the 
Newspaper  Ad  Bureau,  and  by  Leo¬ 
nard  Forman,  Ad  Bureau  president. 
Winter  will  discuss  regional  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  Winter  will  discuss  data¬ 
base  marketing. 

A  session  on  the  First  Amendment 
Bicentennial  will  be  held  at  11:30 
a.m.,  followed  by  the  closing  lun¬ 
cheon.  California  Gov.  Pete  Wilson 
will  be  the  luncheon  speaker.  Califor¬ 
nia  is  a  state  in  which  there  are  numer¬ 
ous  proposals  in  the  Legislature  to 
regulate  various  areas  of  newspaper- 
ing. 

The  convention  will  adjourn  at 
about  3  p.m.  on  May  8. 


Erburu  taking  charge  of  a  changing  ANPA 

Publishers’  group  will  strive  to  better  meet  members’  needs 


By  Mark  Fit^erald 

Robert  F.  Erburu  becomes  chair¬ 
man  this  Wednesday  at  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  convention  of  what  is  becoming  a 
very  different  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 

Two  things  will  be  striking  about 
the  new  look  convention  in  Van¬ 
couver,  B.C.,  May  6-8. 

First,  fewer  executives  than  in  past 
years  will  even  be  at  the  convention, 
the  newspaper  industry’s  most  impor¬ 
tant  gathering. 

Nearly  all  newspaper  associations 
have  had  attendance  problems  at  this 
year’s  conventions.  Attendance  at 
the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors’  recent  annual  meeting  in 
Boston,  for  example,  was  down  48% 
from  the  year  before. 

ANPA  says  it  will  not  take  that  kind 
of  hit  this  year,  but  nobody  expects 
attendance  to  match  the  2,176  that 
showed  up  at  Los  Angeles  last  year. 
(ANPA’s  record  attendance — 3,038 — 
was  set  at  the  1987  convention  in  New 
York  City.) 

Attendance  will  be  down  mostly 


because  newspaper  cost  cutting  has 
reached  into  the  executive  suites. 

In  fact,  as  the  industry’s  pessimism 
about  the  economy  has  deepened  in 
recent  weeks,  there  have  been  con¬ 
siderable  cancellations  —  and  top 
executives. 

Among  more  than  100  cancellations 
that  arrived  in  mid-April,  for  exam- 


surprise  him. 

“It’s  very  difficult  for  a  publisher  to 
say,  ‘We’re  cutting  travel  in  all  the 
departments,  but  the  rules  don’t 
apply  to  me — I’m  off  to  Van¬ 
couver,’  ”  Erburu  said. 

Though  their  chairman  will  be 
installed  at  this  convention.  Times 
Mirror  executives  are  not  exempt 


“By  the  ANPA  convention  in  New  York  City  in  1992, 
most  of  that  [reorganization]  work  wiii  be  compieted 
and  we  wiii  be  a  much  more  effective  association,  a 
stronger  association,  and  we  wiii  be  serving  our 
members  better.” 


pie,  were  Cowles  Media  Co.  chair¬ 
man  David  Kruidenier;  Toronto  Star 
president  and  publisher  David  Jolley; 
and  Herb  Klein,  vice  president  of 
Copley  Newspapers. 

Incoming  ANPA  chairman  Robert 
Erburu,  chairman  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  Times  Mirror  Co.,  said 
the  continuing  cancellations  don’t 


from  travel  cost  cutting,  either. 
Among  the  missing,  for  example,  will 
be  Times  Mirror  vice  chairman  Phil¬ 
lip  L.  Williams. 

“We  are  cutting  back  on  the  num¬ 
ber  of  people  who  are  attending,” 
Erburu  said.  “Not  all  of  our 
publishers  will  be  going.  1  know  they 
may  want  to  join  in  the  salute  to  their 
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chairman,”  he  added  with  a  laugh, 
“but  I’ve  told  them  I  don’t  want  them 
to  be  there  for  only  that  circum¬ 
stance.” 

Those  who  do  attend  this  conven¬ 
tion,  however,  will  notice  the  second 
change  as  soon  as  they  thumb  through 
the  agenda. 

In  the  past,  ANPA  conventions 
often  featured  prominent  news  fig¬ 
ures  discussing  the  big  issues  of  the 
day. 

Mexican  President  Carlos  Salinas 
de  Gortari  addressed  the  convention 
last  year,  for  example.  And  the  1987 
convention  issued  373  press  creden¬ 
tials  to  media  anxious  to  hear  what 
Gary  Hart  would  tell  ANPA  as  he 
spoke  three  days  after  his  liaisons 
with  Donna  Rice  had  become  public. 

This  year,  however,  the  convention 
is  ail  business. 

“I  think  it’s  going  to  be  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  convention,”  Erburu  acknowl¬ 
edged.  “It’s  very  much  a  working 
convention.” 

That,  Erburu  added,  is  how  it  is 
going  to  be  from  now  on. 

“This  will  probably  start  a  tradition 
that  will  be  followed  for  years,”  he 
said. 

“It’s  always  interesting  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  this  sort  to  do  a  little  mind¬ 
stretching  on  issues  that  are  outside 
your  most  compelling  business  top¬ 
ics,”  Erburu  added.  “After  all,  that’s 
the  stuff  of  which  newspapers  are 
made. 

“This  time,  however,  it  was  felt 
that  in  light  of  the  current  circum¬ 
stances,  [the  program]  should  be 
much  more  oriented  to  day-to-day 
issues.  It’s  very  timely  to  do  that,  I 
think.” 

This  year’s  convention  program 
committee,  headed  by  current  ANPA 
chairman  Lloyd  G.  Schermer,  chair¬ 
man  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
Lee  Enterprises,  determined  the  new 
course,  Erburu  said,  not  only  because 
of  the  demands  of  the  slumping  eco- 
!  nomy  but  the  demands  of  ANPA 
members,  as  well. 

An  ANPA  survey  showed  that 
members  most  wanted  a  convention 
program  devoted  to  business  issues, 
Erburu  said. 

It  is  not  simply  ANPA’s  convention 
that  has  changed,  however. 

ANPA  itself  is  changing. 

That  was  brought  home  dramati¬ 
cally  in  early  February  with  two 
nearly  simultaneous  events:  News 
leaked  of  a  confidential  —  and 
withering  —  evaluation  of  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  ANPA  and  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau  done  by  the 
Booz-Allen  &  Hamilton  consulting 
firm. 

At  virtually  the  same  time,  Jerry 
Friedheim,  ANPA’s  president  since 


Robert  Erburu 
Times  Mirror  chairman 
Incoming  ANPA  president 


1975,  announced  he  was  resigning  to 
join  the  Gannett  Foundation. 

The  Booz-Allen  report,  a  summary 
of  which  was  obtained  by  E&P  in 
February,  portrayed  a  membership 
deeply  concerned  about  the  service 
and  industry  leadership  they  were 
getting  from  ANPA  (E&P,  Feb.  16, 
1991).  Looking  at  ANPA’s  $17.5  mil¬ 
lion  annual  budget  —  which  dwarfs 
every  other  newspaper  association’s 
budget  except  the  NAB’s  $16.9  mil¬ 
lion  annual  outlay — Booz-Allen 
found  that  only  1%  is  spent  on  pro¬ 
viding  industry  leadership  and  under¬ 
taking  strategic  planning. 

Booz-Allen  reported  that  members 
increasingly  feel  their  high  dues — 
Gannett,  the  nation’s  biggest  newspa¬ 
per  chain,  alone  pays  $1.5  million  in 
annual  dues — are  not  being  rewarded 
by  virtually  any  effort  from  ANPA  to 
promote  newspapers. 

The  report  concluded  that  realign¬ 
ing  the  ANPA  and  NAB  was  “cru¬ 
cial.” 

The  Booz-Allen  report  will  be  for¬ 
mally  presented  at  the  general  session 
at  8  a.m.  Wednesday,  May  8. 

Friedheim  has  said  it  was  simply 
coincidence  that  he  announced  his 
resignation  as  word  of  the  Booz-Allen 
conclusions  surfaced. 

Insiders,  however,  claimed  to  E&P 
at  the  time  that  Friedheim  was  forced 
out,  and  that  his  distaste  for  the  Booz- 
Allen  conclusions  amounted  to  a  final 
straw  for  ANPA’s  board  of  directors 
(E&P,  Feb.  16,  1991.  P.  12).  Persis¬ 
tent  reports  say  it  was  Erburu  and 
Schermer  who  led  the  charge  for  man¬ 
agement  change. 

Erburu  does  not  say  that.  Instead, 
he  argues  there  was  such  a  unanimous 
opinion  in  favor  of  a  general  realign¬ 


ment  of  ANPA  that  no  selling  job  was 
needed. 

“The  thing  that  is  most  significant 
about  these  changes  is  the  unanimity 
among  all  members  of  the  board,”  he 
said. 

Further,  Erburu  said,  “I  think 
there  is  a  general  understanding  in  the 
industry  of  a  number  of  things  that 
have  to  be  done  if  this  industry  is  to 
keep  its  position  in  the  marketplace.” 

ANPA  cannot  be  isolated  from 
those  developments,  he  said. 

“The  changes  in  market  and  indus¬ 
try  that  have  affected  individual 
newspapers  and  newspaper  groups 
extend  to  ANPA,  NAB  and  newspa¬ 
per  associations  generally.” 

Effecting  those  changes  will  be 
Erburu’s  “first  priority,  and  second, 
third  and  fourth  priority  as  well”  as 
chairman  of  ANPA,  he  said. 

“This  will  be  a  transition  year  as 
these  programs  are  implemented 
through  a  variety  of  actions  we  will  be 
taking.” 

Erburu  added  that,  while  the 
changes  will  be  significant,  his  own 
stewardship  will  represent  no  sharp 
departure. 

“When  ANPA  changed  the  leader¬ 
ship  approach  a  few  years  back  by 
having  people  serve  one-year  [terms] 
in  each  of  the  four  [major  leadership] 
positions  .  .  .  that  changed  the 
approach  that  a  chairman  for  ANPA 
has  to  take.  Now  there  has  to  be  conti¬ 
nuity,”  he  said. 

Erburu,  61,  has  been  chairman  of 
Times  Mirror  since  1986. 

He  began  his  career  at  Times  Mir¬ 
ror  30  years  ago,  coming  to  the  com¬ 
pany  after  a  few  years  with  a  Los 
Angeles  law  firm.  Before  his  first 
anniversary  at  the  company,  he  was 
named  general  counsel  and  secretary. 

He  was  elected  vice  president  in 
1%5,  and  joined  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  three  years  later. 

Erburu  was  named  senior  vice 
president  in  1969  and  president  in 
1974.  In  1981  he  was  named  chief 
executive  officer,  a  title  he  continues 
to  hold. 

In  addition  to  serving  as  trustee  or 
director  of  numerous  charitable,  reli¬ 
gious  and  civic  organizations,  Erburu 
is  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  in  San 
Francisco. 

Erburu  is  a  native  Californian  who 
lives  in  Los  Angeles  with  his  wife  Lois 
Stone  Erburu.  They  have  two  daugh¬ 
ters,  Susan  Erburu  Reardon  and  Dr. 
Lisa  A.  Erburu,  and  three  grandchil¬ 
dren. 

Erburu  said  he  will  judge  his  term 
by  this  standard:  “By  the  ANPA  con¬ 
vention  in  New  York  City  in  1992, 
most  of  that  [reorganization]  work 
(Continued  on  page  1 10) 
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Reaching  ‘at  risk’  and  ‘potentiai’  readers 

New  study  identifies  two  groups  criticai  to  the  future  of 
newspapers;  shows  how  content,  format  changes  can  win  them  over 


By  George  Gameau 

A  new  study  has  identified  two 
groups  of  young  adults  critical  to  the 
future  of  newspapers,  and  tests  indi¬ 
cate  that  newspapers  can  win  them 
over  by  changing  content  and  format. 

“Keys  to  Our  Survival,”  a 
$200,000  survey  by  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  gives 
the  industry  its  first  detailed  look  at 
the  groups  of  people  newspapers 
must  convert  to  regular  readers  in 
order  to  rejuvenate  their  aging  reader- 
ship  and  slow  the  long  decline  in 
newspaper  penetration. 

Based  on  a  sampling  of  1,264  peo¬ 
ple,  groups  called  “at  risk”  and 
“potential”  readers  represent  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  adult  U.S. 
population. 


is  going  to  disappear.” 

The  surveys  and  tests  of  prototypes 
on  sample  groups  are  intended  to  sug¬ 
gest  ways  newspapers  can  attract  the 
target  groups  of  occasional  readers 
while  retaining  loyal  readers. 

Most  of  those  surveyed,  55%,  were 
loyalists  who  read  papers  almost 
daily.  The  other  19%  were  non-read¬ 
ers  and  were  unlikely  to  change. 

Five  newspapers  around  the  coun¬ 
try  set  out  to  design  prototype  news¬ 
paper  sections  targeting  at-risk  and 
potential  readers.  Tests  on  sample 
groups  yielded  surprisingly  positive 
results:  One-fourth  to  one-third  of  the 
target  groups,  among  more  than  1 ,000 
people  asked  to  evaluate  prototpyes, 
said  they  would  read  or  buy  the  new 
sections. 

“Projected  nationally,  that  could 


The  prototypes  were  generally  reader-friendly— with 
few  exceptions,  stories  are  short,  organized  by 
subject,  rarely  jump,  and  include  visual  aids  such  as 
logos  and  summaries  to  allow  readers  to  scan  to  find 
subjects  of  interest. 


Both  groups  are  generally  under  35 
years  old,  have  some  college  educa¬ 
tion,  live  changing  lives,  and  have 
young  children. 

“At  risk”  readers  read  newspapers 
two  to  four  times  a  week  but  find  them 
largely  irrelevant.  They  are  harried, 
feel  events  are  beyond  their  control, 
and  want  news  to  be  handily  pack¬ 
aged,  useful,  short  and  fun. 

“Potential”  readers  are  less  har¬ 
ried  and  want  hard  news  and  in-depth 
information.  They  respect  newspa¬ 
pers,  but  find  them  weak  information 
sources  and  read  fewer  than  three 
times  a  week. 

“The  future  of  daily  newspapers  as 
a  mass  medium  may  depend  on  our 
ability  to  capture  [at  risk  and 
potential]  readers  who  don’t  feel  a 
strong  commitment  to  the  kinds  of 
newspapers  we  now  are  producing,” 
said  William  B.  Ketter,  editor  of  the 
Patriot  Ledger  in  Quincy,  Mass.,  and 
chairman  of  ASNE’s  readership 
research  committee. 

“If  we  don’t  turn  them  into  regular, 
loyal  readers  somehow,  our  audience 


mean  an  8%  increase  in  daily  reader- 
ship — a  significant  step  toward 
reversing  the  ominous  trends  of 
declining  readership  and  penetra¬ 
tion,”  said  Scott  McGehee,  chair  of 
ASNE’s  future  committee  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Lexington  (Ky.) 
Herald-Leader. 

Reaction  to  the  prototypes  was  so 
positive  that  some  of  the  newspapers 
have  adopted  or  are  considering 
changes  in  both  content  and  design  as 
a  result  of  the  tests. 

While  the  study  did  not  prove 
beyond  doubt  that  remaking  newspa¬ 
pers  will  convert  occasional  readers 
into  regular  readers — people  in  focus 
groups  only  said  they  would  buy  the 
new  newspapers — it  provides  “a 
clear  indication”  that  newspapers  can 
reach  those  young  adults,  McGehee 
said. 

In  a  major  surprise,  the  study  found 
loyal  newspaper  readers  to  be  far 
more  receptive  to  change  than  editors 
had  thought. 

Though  it  will  be  easier  to  retain  at 
risk  readers  than  to  win  over  potential 


readers,  the  study  says,  one  carefully 
crafted  paper  can  please  all  three 
groups. 

The  prototypes  were  carefully 
edited  based  on  how  people  use  news¬ 
papers.  Changes  included  what  sto¬ 
ries  were  chosen  and  how  news  was 
organized  and  presented. 

Occassional  readers  said  they  want 
to  know  more  about  the  world — and 
their  own  lives — suggesting  a  shift 
from  the  traditional  diet  of  govern¬ 
ment-focused  news  most  papers  pro¬ 
vide. 

“This  study  shows  more  than 
others  that  readers  think  of  news  as 
being  where  they  live,  day  care,  how 
to  deal  with  raising  children,  recrea¬ 
tion,”  Ketter  of  the  Patriot  Ledger 
said.  “We  haven’t  ignored  that  but 
I’m  not  sure  we  covered  it  with  the 
same  gusto  as  [we  covered]  govern¬ 
ment,  crime,  etcetera.” 

Topics  of  highest  interest,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  occasional  readers,  were,  in 
order:  their  neighborhood,  the  nation, 
their  region,  their  state,  health,  crime, 
the  world,  everyday  living,  televi¬ 
sion,  and  local  ads. 

The  study  also  suggested  clusters 
of  related  subjects  that  can  be  pack¬ 
aged  together  to  attract  readers  to 
those  sections:  parenting  and  per¬ 
sonal  concerns  (families,  kids, 
schools,  religion,  relationships, 
career);  home  life  (food,  advertising, 
fashion,  television,  health,  decorat¬ 
ing,  everyday  hints);  sports;  hard 
news  (world,  national,  state,  sci¬ 
ence);  leisure  (things  to  do,  travel, 
entertainment);  money,  and  local 
news. 

The  prototypes  were  generally 
reader-friendly — with  few  excep¬ 
tions,  stories  are  short,  organized  by 
subject,  rarely  jump,  and  include 
visual  aids  such  as  logos  and  summa¬ 
ries  to  allow  readers  to  scan  to  find 
subjects  of  interest.  Surprisingly, 
they  did  not  appear  radically  different 
from  some  current  papers. 

Prototype  editors  all  reported  the 
same  problem:  Because  of  the  extra 
editing,  design  and  color  involved, 
each  section  would  require  one  or  two 
extra  staffers,  if  press  capacity 
allowed  them  to  be  done  at  all. 

Ketter  of  the  Patriot  Ledger  denied 
that  the  study  advocated  that  newspa- 
(Continued  on  page  HO) 
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The  prototypes 


How  four  newspapers  tried  to  reach  “at  risk”  and  “potentiai”  readers 


By  George  Gameau 

Here  is  a  look  at  the  prototypes  and 
how  they  fared: 

•  The  Register  in  Santa  Ana,  Calif., 
tried  to  reach  “at  risk”  readers  with  a 
metro  section. 

Slugs  identified  stories  by  subject, 
such  as  social  issues,  the  environ¬ 
ment,  health  and  today’s  focus.  One 
cover  story  told  in  color  cartoon  strip 
format  how  Christmas  trees  are 
recycled.  The  cover  included  an 
offbeat  story  on  ants,  a  story  on  infer¬ 
tility  accompanied  by  a  phone  num¬ 
ber  for  readers  to  call  to  get  informa¬ 
tion  by  fax,  and  an  index  listing  sto¬ 
ries  by  subject  and  advertisers  by 
product. 

Inside,  the  police  beat  was  a  map 
indicating  where  crimes  took  place 
and  brief  descriptions.  Stories 
included  bold-faced  references  to 
related  items  appearing  elsewhere. 
One  story  told  parents  how  to  explain 
the  Persian  Gulf  war  to  their  kids.  A 
local  government  roundup  consisted 
of  a  graphic  showing  how  council 


METRO  EXTRA 


Capital's  war  on  dniRs  flops 


Mining  has 
ripped  into 
West’s  soul 


members  voted  on  issues.  Only  one 
story  jumped  from  the  section  front. 

By  a  6-1  margin,  the  focus  group  of 
at  risk  readers  liked  the  new  design, 
and  loyal  and  “potential”  readers 
liked  it  by  a  3-1  margin,  said  Register 
editor  N.  Christian  Anderson. 

The  Register,  which  has  shown  a 
readiness  to  reorganize  itself  to 
reflect  readers’  changing  lifestyles, 
said  it  has  begun  to  incorporate  ele¬ 
ments  from  the  prototype  into  its 
metro  section. 

•  The  Sacramento  Bee  designed  a 
metro  section  to  reach  “potential” 
readers.  Stories  provided  depth  and 
explanation  on  expansive  issues. 

Top  cover  stories,  accompanied  by 
graphics,  dealt  with  the  state’s  drug 
war  and  the  effects  of  mining  on  the 
West.  A  graphic  promoted  a  phone-in 
reader  poll.  Breaking  stories  covered 
an  anti-smoking  law,  an  ambulance 
squad’s  financial  problems,  and  free 
spending  by  state  regulators. 

Inside  pages  were  labeled  colum¬ 
nists,  parenting,  science  and  health, 
obituaries,  transportation  and  tech¬ 
nology,  Capitol  news.  The  morning 
report  page  included  boxed  items  on 
commuting,  events  around  town,  and 
the  last  reader  poll. 

Research  showed  it  worked,  with 
all  three  groups  preferring  the  new 


metro  section  to  the  old  one  because  it 
was  better  organized  and  more  fun, 
said  Bee  executive  editor  Greg  Favre, 
(Continued  on  page  110) 
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The  Wisconsin  State  Journal's 
Rumpus,  aimed  at  "potential"  read¬ 
ers,  is  a  lively  12-page  tabloid 
organized  by  age  of  readers — 5  to 
9,  10  to  14,  15  to  18,  and  parents. 


Metro  MonttOT _ 

— ,  Santa  AnKa  off  to  tha  i 


The  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee 
designed  a  metro  section  to  reach 
"potential"  readers.  Stories  pro¬ 
vided  depth  and  explanation  on 
expansive  issues.  Top  cover  stories, 
accompanied  by  graphics,  dealt 
with  the  state's  drug  war  and  the 
effects  of  mining  on  the  West.  A 
graphic  promoted  a  phone-in 
reader  poll. 


The  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald- 
Leader  created  a  women's  section  to 
reach  "at  risk"  women  readers.  It 
started  from  scratch,  asking  women, 
not  editors,  what  they  wanted,  and 
ended  up  with  You  (subtitled  News 
for  Today's  Women),  a  12-page 
tabloid  with  color  on  every  page. 


The  Register  in  Orange  County, 
Calif.,  tried  to  reach  "at  risk"  read¬ 
ers  with  a  metro  section.  Slugs  iden¬ 
tified  stories  by  subject,  such  as 
social  issues,  the  environment, 
health,  and  toda/s  focus. 
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Orange  County  Register  sports  artist  Craig  Pursley,  working  on  his  own  time,  painted  portraits  of  several  star  baseball 
players  and  those  portraits  became  baseball  cards  in  Topps'  1990  Bowman  series.  The  portrait  cards  above  are  of  (from 
left)  Robin  Yount,  Nolan  Ryan  and  Bo  Jackson. 


Sports  illustrator’s  reputation  grows 

Orange  County  Register's  Craig  Pursiey  has  drawn  a  second 
career  for  himself  by  painting  player  pictures  for  Topps  cards 


I 


Craig  Pursley 

ming  junior  high  school  in  1983  when 
he  decided  that  seven  years  in  the 
classroom  was  enough. 

He  came  to  California  without  a  job 
and  no  connections  for  getting  one. 

“I  just  applied  to  any  place  that 
might  have  need  for  an  artist  — adver¬ 
tising  agencies,  magazines,  newspa¬ 
pers,”  Pursley  recalled.  “I  had  no 
journalism  background.  The  only 
thing  I  could  do  was  draw.” 

His  efforts  landed  him  an  interview 
at  the  Register.  After  a  few  minutes  of 
conversation  with  the  graphics  editor, 
Pursley  got  up  to  leave,  believing  that 
his  application  would  be  taken  under 
consideration  —  a  “Don’t  call  us. 


we’ll  call  you”  scenario. 

“Well,”  said  the  editor,  “I  suppose 
you  came  in  about  the  ad  we  placed.” 

“What  ad?”  Pursley  asked.  But  he 
got  the  job. 

“I  couldn’t  be  hired  here  today 
based  on  my  qualifications  at  that 
time,”  he  observed.  “Now  they  want 
graphics  people  with  a  journalism 
background.” 

Pursley  said  he  is  grateful  for  the 
help  that  other  staffers  gave  him  so  he 
could  learn  his  craft. 

“I  didn’t  know  what  a  pica  pole, 
proportion  wheel  or  stack  camera 
was,”  he  added. 

A  baseball  fan  and  card  collector 
himself,  Pursley’s  career  as  a  limner 
of  ball  players  began  on  the  Register. 
He  drew  a  montage  of  such  yester¬ 
year  diamond  heroes  as  Bob  Feller, 
Ernie  Banks  and  Enos  Slaughter  for  a 
sports  page  heralding  the  Old  Timers 
All  Star  Game  preceding  the  regular 
All  Star  Game  at  Anaheim  Stadium  in 
1989. 

An  insurance  company  also  repro¬ 
duced  the  picture  for  promotional  dis¬ 
tribution  at  the  game. 

As  a  collector,  Pursley  was  familiar 
with  the  1950-1952  Bowman  Co.  base¬ 
ball  cards,  which  are  today  consid¬ 
ered  classics.  He  also  knew  that 
sports  cards  are  resurging  in  popular- 
(Continued  on  page  102) 


By  M.L.Stein 


Craig  Pursley,  a  staff  artist  for  the 
Orange  County  (Calif.)  Register 
knows  his  baseball  players  —  and 
they  know  him. 

The  37-year-old  illustrator  has  liter¬ 
ally  drawn  a  second  career  for  himself 
by  painting  card  pictures  of  the  more 
prominent  players  for  Topps,  one  of 
the  nation’s  leading  producers  of 
those  collectibles. 

As  his  reputation  as  an  artist  has 
grown,  Pursley  also  has  received 
commissions  from  another  card  com¬ 
pany,  the  California  Angels  for  the 
team’s  Official  Scorebook  Magazine 
and  its  calendar,  the  Los  Angeles 
Dodgers  for  their  souvenir  book,  and 
Paramount  Pictures. 

His  painting  of  former  baseball 
greats  will  be  a  backdrop  in  a  scene  of 
an  upcoming  movie,  A  Talent  for  the 
Game. 

In  addition,  the  six-foot-five  color 
ist  has  done  work  for  the  Los  Angele 
Rams  football  team.  Quarterback  Jii 
Everett  liked  the  result  so  much  th< 
he  asked  Pursley  to  design  a  Chris 
mas  card  for  him. 

Luck  and  determination  brougl 
Pursley  into  the  newspaper  busines 
and  baseball  cards. 

A  graduate  of  Colorado  State  Un 
versity,  he  was  teaching  art  in  a  Wy( 
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Some  editors  say  press  should  not  be  so  free 

ASNE  survey  shows  editors  disagree  on  how  much 
iegai  protection  the  media  shouid  have 


By  George  Gameau 

A  significant  minority  of  newspa¬ 
per  editors  say  even  a  free  press  ought 
to  have  legal  limits. 

“Free  Expression  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Editor,”  a  survey  of  the  900- 
member  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors,  finds  wide  disagree¬ 
ment  among  editors  on  how  much 
legal  protection  to  afford  different 
kinds  of  speech. 

While  editors  are  more  supportive 
than  the  public  of  media  and  speech 
rights,  according  to  two  related  stud¬ 
ies,  a  surprising  number  of  editors  say 
the  press  should  not  be  free  to  say 
anything. 

For  example,  only  about  half  of  the 
ASNE  members  would  give  uncondi¬ 
tional  legal  protection  for  reporting 
that:  could  influence  trials;  names 
juvenile  suspects  or  rape  victims,  or 
discloses  politicians’  sex  lives. 

Editors  showed  near  unanimous 
support  for  blanket  protection  of  the 
media  to  cover  politics  and  to  criticize 
leaders  but,  as  expression  becomes 
more  pornographic,  racially  offensive 
and  close  to  national  security,  their 
support  of  legal  protection  for  the 
media  declines. 

For  example,  less  than  half  of  the 
538  editors  who  responded  support 
absolute  protection  for  racial  and 
ethnic  slurs  or  for  kids  who  curse  their 
parents  in  public. 

Only  12%  would  fully  protect  pub¬ 
lic  discussion  of  other  people’s  sex 
habits,  a  relatively  common  occur¬ 
rence. 

One  in  four  editors  would  give  only 
partial  or  no  protection  to  reporting 
about  national  security  without  gov¬ 
ernment  approval. 

Nearly  one  in  three  editors  refuses 
to  give  blanket  protection  for  reports 
that  are  believed  to  be  true  but  turn 
out  to  be  false. 

“There  are  without  a  doubt  editors 
who  don’t  believe  in  free  expression. 
It’s  astounding  they’re  in  the  busi¬ 
ness,”  said  John  Seigenthaler,  edito¬ 
rial  director  of  USA  Today,  president 
of  the  Nashville  Tennessean  and 
chairman  of  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors’  First  Amend¬ 
ment  Committee. 

“Many  of  the  statistics  that  reflect 
minimal  knowledge  of  the  First 


Amendment  protections  that  are 
basic  journalistic  rights  are  astound¬ 
ing  to  me,”  Seigenthaler  said.  “None 
of  the  editors  I  know  express  many  of 
the  views  that  1  found  in  the  survey.  I 
don’t  know  where  these  r  'itors  are 
and  I  don’t  want  to.” 

“It  seems  to  me  that  anybody  who 
works  every  day  under  protection  of 
the  First  Amendment  should  under¬ 
stand  it  was  written  to  protect  unpop¬ 
ular  and  even  inaccurate  speech,” 
Seigenthaler  said. 

He  was  grateful  that  editors  are  far 
more  protective  of  First  Amendment 
rights  than  the  public,  but  that  is  not 
saying  much. 

In  a  companion  survey  (E&P,  April 


on  the  side  of  publishing”  information 
they  believe  to  be  true  but  is  later 
disproved.  Only  5%  of  editors  said 
such  information  should  always  be 
protected ;  another  25%  would  protect 
it  sometimes. 

Only  *''%  of  editors  supported  full 
protectic  for  the  student  press  to 
report  stories  without  approval  from 
school  authorities;  36%  would  give 
partial  protection,  and  9%  would  give 
none  at  all. 

Smaller  numbers  of  editors,  under 
10%,  would  give  no  protection  at  all  to 
journalists  who  criticize  the  military, 
side  with  a  foreign  government,  or 
report  national  security  without 
approval. 


“There  are  without  a  doubt  editors  who  don’t 
believe  in  free  expression.  It’s  astounding  they’re  in 
the  business,”  said  John  Seigenthaler,  editorial 
director  of  USA  Today,  president  of  the  Nashville 
Tennessean  and  chairman  of  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors’  First  Amendment  Committee. 


20,  P.11,  44)  asking  the  same  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  public,  citizens  showed 
little  more  concern  for  the  First 
Amendment  than  Joseph  Stalin.  It 
found  that,  if  asked  today,  U.S.  vot¬ 
ers  would  reject  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
More  than  two-thirds  of  those 
responding  failed  to  support  basic 
legal  protection  for  speech  and  press 
rights  spelled  out  in  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment. 

Taken  together,  Seigenthaler  said, 
the  studies  were  “profoundly  dis¬ 
turbing”  —  especially  since  ASNE 
is  trying  to  whip  up  fervor  for  the 
First  Amendment  on  this  the  200th 
anniversary  of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

The  First  Amendment  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution  says: 

“Congress  shall  make  no  law 
respecting  an  establishment  of  relig¬ 
ion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise 
thereof;  or  abridging  the  freedom  of 
speech,  or  of  the  press,  or  the  right  of 
the  people  peaceably  to  assemble, 
and  to  petition  the  government  for  a 
redress  of  grievances.” 

A  number  of  editors  disagree  with 
civil  libertarian  legal  professor  Alan 
Dershowitz,  who  told  ASNE  “to  err 


Only  three  out  of  four  would  give 
absolute  protection  to  reporters  who 
kept  sources  confidential. 

One  in  three  editors  would  give 
limited  or  no  protection  to  reports 
about  mistakes  made  long  ago  by 
public  figures. 

Graphic  and  violent  images  should 
get  only  limited  or  no  legal  protection, 
17%  of  editors  said. 

Only  58%  would  give  full  protec¬ 
tion  to  records  about  sex,  drugs  or 
cults;  27%  support  full  protection  for 
graphic  sex  on  television.  More  than 
one  in  four  give  limited  or  no  legal 
protection  to  using  God’s  name  in 
vain.  Nearly  half  have  said  sexually 
suggestive  dancing  should  have  lim¬ 
ited  or  no  protection. 

Nearly  80'%  of  editors  would  give 
unconditional  protection  to  advertis¬ 
ing  products  that  are  harmful  but 
legal,  but  support  drops  for  advertis¬ 
ing  of  obscene  material,  illegal  prod¬ 
ucts  or  false  advertising. 

Michael  Grossberg,  executive 
director  of  the  Ohio-based  Free  Press 
Association,  a  group  of  about  400 
First  Amendment  absolutists,  said  he 
(Continued  on  page  102) 
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Who  will  pay  for  advertising? 

Ad  agencies  want  the  burden  of  responsibility  to  shift  from  them 
to  their  clients;  newspapers  might  then  want  cash  before  publication 


By  Ann  Marie  Kerwin 

Selling  ad  pages  is  great,  but  nowa¬ 
days  part  of  the  challenge  is  making 
sure  payment  for  them  is  received. 

In  this  time  of  economic  unrest, 
everyone  wants  to  be  sure  of  [those] 
whom  they  are  doing  business  with. 
Any  change  in  the  payment  status  quo 
brings  with  it  suspicions  of  possible 
insolvency. 

The  advertising  industry  has 
recently  endorsed  a  new  position  that 
hopes  to  clarify  who  is  responsible  for 
paying  the  bills,  but  the  perceptions  of 
the  media  and  the  agencies  about 
the  impact  of  this  change  differ. 

At  its  February  board  meeting,  the 
American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies  (A. A.  A. A)  decided  to  back 
a  switch  from  sole  liability  to  sequen¬ 
tial  liability  for  payment  to  the  media. 


Under  this  new  policy,  the  agencies 
would  no  longer  be  responsible  for 
paying  a  media  company  until  they 
have  received  payment  from  the 
client.  The  status  quo,  sole  liability, 
states  that  the  agency  is  held  respon¬ 
sible  for  payment  of  all  insertion 
orders  placed. 

The  A. A. A. A.  defined  their  posi¬ 
tion  by  this  statement:  “The  agency 
shall  be  solely  liable  for  payment  of  all 
media  invoices  if  the  agency  has  been 
paid  for  those  invoices  by  the  adver¬ 
tiser.  Prior  to  payment  to  the  agency, 
the  advertiser  shall  be  solely  lia¬ 
ble.” 

“The  reason  for  the  change  in  posi¬ 
tion  was  the  increasing  concern  on  the 
part  of  the  agencies  about  the  number 
of  clients  going  bankrupt  and  leaving 
the  agencies  holding  the  bag,”  said 
Burtch  Drake,  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  operating  officer  of  the 
A.A.A.A. 

The  policy  change  has  been  under 


discussion  for  a  number  of  years, 
Drake  said,  and  this  year  its  adoption 
was  finally  decided. 

The  current  economic  state  was  not 
the  primary  reason  for  the  change, 
although  Drake  said  it  did  “add 
another  stone  to  the  pile.” 

Although  agencies  will  not  be 
required  to  incorporate  the  concept  of 
sequential  liability  into  their  contracts 
with  media  any  more  than  they  were 
required  in  the  past  to  incorporate  a 
posture  of  sole  liability,  most  agen¬ 
cies  traditionally  adopt  many  of  the 
association’s  guidelines. 

What  was  really  behind  the  move, 
Drake  believes,  were  the  changes  the 
advertising  industry  has  undergone 
since  sole  liability  was  put  into  prac¬ 
tice  in  the  1930s.  With  agencies 
agreeing  to  be  responsible  for  all 
media  invoices,  it  cut  down  on  the 


credit  checks  the  media  had  to  do  and 
made  business  more  efficient. 

“Sole  liability  was  beneficial  to  the 
media,”  Drake  said.  Sole  liability  had 
come  about  when  agencies  were 
space  brokers  receiving  their  com¬ 
missions  from  the  media.  Changing 
practices  have  compensation  to  agen¬ 
cies  coming  in  different  forms,  such 
as  fees,  from  their  clients. 

Today,  under  sole  liability,  agen¬ 
cies  are  responsible  for  millions  of 
dollars  that  they  see  only  perhaps 
10%  of  in  the  end.  In  recent  years,  a 
strong  trend  away  from  commission 
compensation  has  given  way  to  fees. 
So  in  many  cases,  agencies  are  being 
compensated  by  clients  on  a  fee  basis 
alone. 

However,  the  newspapers  still 
offer  a  15%  commission  built  into 
their  gross  and  net  charges  given  to 
national  advertisers. 

“The  stakes  have  gotten  much  big¬ 
ger,”  Drake  said.  “The  advertising 


business  has  gone  beyond  sole  liabil¬ 
ity.” 

If  one  or  more  clients  are  slow  to 
pay  their  media  bills,  or  stiffs  an 
agency  altogether,  it  has  a  tremen¬ 
dous  affect  on  the  agency’s  solvency. 
This  is  because  they  are  dealing  with 
sums  which  are  six  times  or  more  of 
their  compensation. 

“Under  sole  liability,  agencies  are 
at  risk  for  100%  of  the  money,  while 
they  are  receiving  only  15%  or  less,” 
Drake  said.  “That’s  not  very  good 
odds  for  the  agency.” 

“It  is  a  unique  situation  to  this 
industry  that  the  agency  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  that  much  money  being 
placed,”  Drake  said. 

Essentially,  the  new  position  is  for 
the  benefit  of  the  lawyers.  The  switch 
is  not  expected  by  the  advertising 
industry  to  change  business  relation¬ 
ships  between  clients,  agency  and 
media.  Drake  believes  that  “for  all 
intents  and  purposes,  it  is  business  as 
usual.” 

Erik  Eriksson,  executive  secre¬ 
tary/treasurer  and  immediate  past 
president  of  the  Advertising  Media 
Credit  Executives  Association  Inter¬ 
national  disagrees  that  business  will 
continue  as  usual. 

“Among  media  credit  depart¬ 
ments,  this  has  caused  a  great  deal  of 
consternation,”  Eriksson  said. 

“The  agencies  are  very  much  mis¬ 
taken  if  they  think  media  companies 
will  accept  a  sequential  liability  inser¬ 
tion  order  without  extra  paperwork.” 

If  agencies  do  adopt  the  new  posi¬ 
tion,  Eriksson  said,  a  media  com¬ 
pany,  to  protect  itself,  might  need  to 
receive  a  guarantee  of  payment  from 
the  client.  Credit  applications  from 
the  clients  would  have  to  be  procured 
as  well  as  possible  contracts  signed 
with  each  client.  Eriksson  said  auto¬ 
matic  acceptance  of  insertion  orders 
based  on  the  agency’s  solvency  and 
reputation  might  cease,  considerably 
slowing  down  the  process  of  con¬ 
ducting  business. 

“It  is  common  to  look  for  and  reject 
insertion  orders  that  include  a  dis¬ 
claimer  that  state  [the  agencies]  are 
merely  acting  as  an  agent.  Some  agen¬ 
cies  use  disclaimers  selectively  for 
one  or  two  clients  already,  and  that 
(Continued  on  page  100) 


“The  reason  for  the  change  in  position  was  the 
increasing  concern  on  the  part  of  the  agencies  about 
the  number  of  ciients  going  bankrupt  and  ieaving  the 
agencies  holding  the  bag,”  said  Burtch  Drake, 
executive  vice  president  and  chief  operating  officer  of 
the  A.A.A.A. 
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Newspapers  take  wait-see  position  on  ad  pay  pian 


By  Ann  Marie  Kerwin 

Discussions  abound  but  few  ver¬ 
dicts  are  in  about  the  endorsement  of 
sequential  liability,  the  concept  that 
advertising  agencies  would  not  pay 
media  bills  until  they  receive  payment 
from  the  client. 

The  new  payment  policy,  endorsed 
by  the  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies,  has  newspaper 
folk  questioning  age-old  practices  of 
commission  payments,  credit  poli¬ 
cies,  and  the  role  of  the  agencies  in 
advertising  transactions. 

While  advertising  agencies  main¬ 
tain  that  the  switch  from  sole  liability 
to  sequential  liability  is  strictly  for  the 
lawyers’  benefit,  the  newspaper 
industry  views  it  as  a  change  in  their 
working  relationship  with  agencies. 

“If  the  client  never  pays,  the 
agency  will  not  pay  the  media.  The 
media  company  would  then  have  no 
recourse  because  they  have  estab¬ 
lished  no  contractual  relationship 
with  the  client,”  said  Erik  Eriksson, 
executive  secretary/treasurer  and 
immediate  past  president  of  the 
Advertising  Media  Credit  Executives 
Association  International.  Newspa¬ 
pers  would  have  to  get  credit  applica¬ 
tions  from  the  client  in  order  to  make 
a  claim  in  court. 

“A  simple  guarantee  of  payment  is 
frivolous  in  court,”  he  said.  “In  order 
to  protect  their  interests,  media  com¬ 
panies  have  to  secure  a  direct  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  client.” 

However,  Eriksson  points  out,  that 
it  becomes  a  near  impossibility  to 
secure  guarantees  from  clients  if 
agencies  are  dealing  with  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  clients,  as  is  the  case  with  firms 
placing  recruitment  advertising.  In 
some  instances,  the  only  option  may 
be  to  request  pre-payment  because, 
under  sequential  liability,  the  agency 
is  offering  no  guarantee  that  it  will 
pay. 

“In  an  economy  as  tumultuous  as 
this,  there  is  no  assurance  that  any 
longstanding  company  can  continue 
to  pay  its  bills.  I  understand  that  many 
agencies  have  taken  major  losses,  but 
sequential  liability  is  not  the  appropri¬ 
ate  way  to  solve  the  problem,”  Eriks¬ 
son  said. 

“As  an  association,  we  can  only 
caution  that  it  will  change  the  rela¬ 
tionship  with  agencies  and  slow  down 
the  processing  of  insertion  orders.” 

The  annual  meeting  between 
A. A. A. A.,  the  International  Newspa¬ 
per  Advertising  and  Marketing 


Executives  and  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Sales  Association  took 
place  recently.  Robert  Schoen- 
bacher,  Newhouse  Newspapers,  rep¬ 
resented  INAME.  If  the  agencies 
want  to  know  where  to  go  to  get  an 
industry  response,  he  said  they  would 
be  referred  to  the  Credit  Bureau  Inc. 
of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 

“There  is  no  one  industry  response 
to  give  people,”  he  said.  “It  depends 
which  newspaper  you  want  to  do 
business  with.” 

The  Credit  Bureau  Inc.’s  vice 
president,  Jim  Ralph,  said  that  arm  of 
the  ANPA  was  not  taking  a  position 
“because  every  newspaper  is  entitled 
to  do  what  it  wants.” 

Although  an  industrywide  policy 
will  not  be  set,  several  options  are 
being  employed  by  newspapers  when 
faced  with  a  sequential  liability 
clause. 


The  Papert  Company  bills  advertis¬ 
ers  and  collects  for  its  newspaper 
clients.  “Whenever  and  if  ever  the 
agency  claims  not  to  be  responsible 
for  payment,  it  automatically  earns 
them  a  cash-with-order  status,”  said 
Sam  Papert  III. 

The  Miami  Herald’s  vice  president 
of  advertising,  Cesar  Pissaro,  said 
they  are  not  accepting  insertion 
orders  with  the  disclaimer.  If  they 
come  across  one,  they  phone  the 
agency  and  let  them  know  they  have 
to  rescind  the  disclaimer  or  pay  cash. 

If  sequential  liability  became  stan¬ 
dard.  Pissaro  believes  newspapers 
would  rethink  the  15%  commission 
the  agencies  receive,  perhaps  paying 
them  less. 

Beverly  Klein,  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent-marketing  at  the  Journal-Sen¬ 
tinel  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
said  they  have  come  across  only  two 
insertion  orders  so  far  with  the  clause, 
and  both  agencies  were  called  and 
told  the  contracts  needed  “more 
definitive  guidelines.” 

Although  most  newspapers  have 
not  made  a  decision  about  what  to  do 
if  they  receive  a  contract  containing 


sequential  liability,  advertising  man¬ 
agers  offered  their  probable  reactions 
to  the  new  terms. 

Knight-Ridder  has  not  decided  what 
its  position  will  be.  Jerome  Tilis, 
vice  president,  marketing,  said  they 
would  probably  change  credit  proce¬ 
dures  if  sequential  liability  became 
widespread. 

“The  way  I  understand  it,  it  is  still 
pretty  fluid  with  the  agencies.  They 
may  change  their  position  and  we 
won’t  have  to  make  a  decision,”  Tilis 
observed. 

“We  don’t  want  to  turn  down 
advertising,  but  if  they  are  going  to 
change  the  rules,  they’ll  find  we  are 
not  going  to  be  willing  to  play,”  said 
John  Frantz,  national  advertising 
manager  of  the  Baltimore  Sun.  “I 
have  a  suspicion  this  will  not  go 
through.  I  don’t  think  the  media  in 
general  are  going  to  allow  this  to  hap¬ 
pen.” 


Frantz,  although  he  has  not  yet 
received  any  insertion  order  with  the 
new  provision,  does  not  expect  the 
Sun  will  accept  any  orders  that 
change  the  liability  terms.  If  the  paper 
does  get  one,  Frantz  said  he  may  ask 
for  a  contract  with  the  client. 

“I  have  no  qualms  with  dealing 
directly  with  the  client.” 

“Part  of  the  reason  the  agency  gets 
its  15%  commission  is  because,  if  it  is 
a  recognized  agency,  we  don’t  worry 
about  their  credit,”  said  Howard 
Groethe,  vice  president  of  advertising 
and  marketing.  Orange  County 
(Calif.)  Register.  “If  we  have  to 
check  credit  on  every  client,  that’s  a 
lot  more  overhead  for  the  newspaper. 
And  when  you  have  more  cost,  what 
do  you  do?  You  add  it  to  the  bill.” 

Newspapers  now  will  have  to  get 
guarantees  from  the  client,  Groethe 
said,  which  he  feels  slows  down  busi¬ 
ness.  In  some  cases,  the  Register  is 
already  asking  for  cash  with  order  for 
advertisers  in  financial  trouble. 

“We  would  have  a  problem  with 
[sequential  liability].  It  just  does  not 
sound  like  something  that  would  be  to 
(Continued  on  page  10 1 ) 


“We  don’t  want  to  turn  down  advertising,  but  if  they 
are  going  to  change  the  ruies,  they’il  find  we  are  not 
going  to  be  wiiiing  to  play,”  said  John  Frantz,  national 
advertising  manager  of  the  Baltimore  Sun. 
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The  New  Curmudgeon 


By  Thomas  Winship 


Newspaper  publishers,  gazing  over 
Puget  Sound  this  week,  no  doubt  still 
are  stewing  over  two  recent  industry 
shockers.  They  should  be. 

Warren  Buffett,  financier  and 
newspaper  lover  extraordinaire,  said 
in  his  annual  company  report,  “While 
many  media  businesses  will  remain 
economic  marvels  in  comparison  with 
American  industry  generally,  they 
will  prove  considerably  less  marvel¬ 
ous  than  I,  the  industry  or  lenders 
thought  would  be  the  case  only  a  few 
years  ago.”  Ouch! 

The  other  shocker  floated  out  of  the 
convention  last  month  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
when  the  release  of  a  new  study 
asserted  that  “If  American  voters 
were  asked  to  ratify  the  Bill  of  Rights 
today,  freedom  of  the  press  would  not 
likely  be  included.” 

Those  two  pronouncements  are  by 
no  means  unrelated.  Together  they 
spell  big  trouble  for  the  underpinning 
of  our  nation  and  for  our  newspaper 
owners,  to  say  nothing  of  democratic 
vigor. 

In  this  200th  celebration  year  of  the 
First  Amendment,  the  ASNE  con¬ 
vention  took  on  the  free  press  issue 
like  a  dog  takes  a  bone.  No  hats  were 
tossed  in  the  air.  Yes,  the  editors’ 
study  showed  that  the  public  still  does 
not  understand  that  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  was  created  to  protect  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  right  of  free  expression,  not  just 
the  press’s  right  to  perform  freely.  In 
abstract  terms,  the  public  simply  does 
not  give  a  good  goddamn  about  the 
issue,  the  study  showed. 

Publishers,  you  would  have  been 
proud  of  your  newsroom  chieftains, 
especially  the  three  heroes  of  the 
ASNE  week  —  Nashville’s  John 
Seigenthaler,  Dallas’  Burl  Osborne, 
and  Washington,  D.C.’s  Reverend 
Wintley  Phipps. 

Seigenthaler,  chair  of  the  ASNE 
First  Amendment  Committee,  this 
year  conceived,  developed  and  pre¬ 
sided  over  a  score  of  surveys,  ad  cam¬ 
paigns,  essay  contests,  free  press 
books  and  then  some.  He  clearly  shat¬ 
tered  ASNE’s  budget. 

“The  success  of  a  new  peoples’ 
right  campaign,”  Seigenthaler  said, 
“will  depend  upon  whether  the  pub¬ 
lishers  and  editors  prevent  this 


(Winship  is  president  of  the  Center 
for  Foreign  Journalists  in  Reston,  Va., 
after  20  years  as  editor  of  the  Boston 
Globe.  His  column  appears  on  a 
monthly  basis.) 


from  becoming  another  self-serving, 
breast-beating  effort.” 

On  closing  day,  outgoing  ASNE 
president  Osborne  brought  the  edi¬ 
tors  to  their  feet  with  a  beautifully 
researched  and  delivered  president’s 
speech,  probably  the  best  in  ASNE 
annals,  on  the  “clobbering”  the  press 
has  suffered  in  this  celebration  year 
from  the  military  and  college  presi¬ 
dents. 

The  Reverend  Phipps,  of  the 
Seventh  Day  Adventist  Church  on 
Capitol  Hill,  was  the  frosting  on 
the  constitutional  cake.  He  opened 
nearly  every  program  segment,  five  to 
six  times  a  day,  with  stirring  one-  to 
two-minute  readings  of  famous  free 
speech  quotes  by  the  great  crafters 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  In  voice  and 
fervor,  he  is  another  Martin  Luther 
King. 

Efforts  to  explain  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  to  non-journalists  have  been 
under  way  the  better  part  of  200 
years.  They  have  been  pretty  mu^h  of 
a  flop,  because  too  many  people  still 
think  the  First  Amendment  is  there 
solely  to  permit  the  press  to  beat  up 
the  public  and  get  away  with  it. 

The  new  education  campaign 
launched  by  the  editors  last  month 
must  continue  long  after  this  anniver¬ 
sary  year  ends,  and  there  must  be  a 
mechanism  to  sustain  it.  Here  is  an 
idea: 

Set  up  a  well-financed,  industry¬ 
wide  “committee  on  free  expression 
and  the  American  people.”  The 
umbrella  committee  would  be  headed 
by  a  committee  of  the  most  creative 
newspaper  publishers,  tv  and  radio 
managers,  editors  and  advertising 
executives.  All  of  the  press  must  be 
one  voice  on  this  one. 

The  committee’s  mission  is  a  sell¬ 
ing  one,  pure  and  simple.  It  would 
design  an  advertising  campaign,  per¬ 
haps  citing  how  healthy  controversy 
has  strengthened  our  country,  such 
as,  Ralph  Nader  versus  the  auto 
industry  on  safety  devices,  or 
the  poignant  word-photo  reporting 
which  reversed  in  48  hours  President 
Bush’s  policy  toward  the  Kurds.  The 
ad  campaign  might  even  invoke  the 
services  of  political  spin  doctors 
from  the  Roger  Ailes  school,  who 
seem  to  know  how  to  get  people’s  at¬ 
tention. 

The  First  Amendment  committee 
should  be  designed  and  financed  for  a 
minimum  of  three  years. 

For  the  newspaper  business,  this  is 
a  tested  idea. 


In  the  mid-’70s  when  the  hemor¬ 
rhaging  of  reader  numbers  alarmed 
editors  and  publishers,  the  first  such 
cooperative  industry  attack  was 
established.  It  was  called  the  Reader- 
ship  Project.  The  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association  coughed 
up  $3  million  to  underwrite  it.  It 
was  an  effective  cooperative  ef¬ 
fort. 

In  the  early  ’80s,  a  major  particular 
industry  concern  was  minority  hiring. 
Again,  an  industry-wide  apparatus 
was  created,  the  “Task  Force  on 
Minorities  in  the  Newspaper  Busi¬ 
ness.”  It  is  still  very  much  in  busi¬ 
ness. 

Now,intheearly ’90s,  we  have  this  \ 
much  greater  crisis,  one  that  goes  to 
the  very  heart  of  newspapers’  net 
worth  and,  more  important,  its  sense  I 
of  relevance.  Too  many  newspapers  ! 
have  a  confidence  failure  in  their  role 
and  their  impact  in  American  life.  A 
subtle  kind  of  censorship  has  settled 
in  upon  us,  and  the  public  is  taking  it 
lying  down. 

A  public  relations  campaign  alone 
will  not  do  the  job.  We  all  know  that 
the  real  answer  to  lifting  the  press  out 
of  its  spiritual  abyss  is  more  taste, 
more  sensitivity,  more  accurate 
reporting,  more  accessibility  by  more 
newspapers. 

Today  a  quite  different,  aggres¬ 
sive  newspaper  counterattack  is  so 
needed.  It  must  be  structured  and  it 
must  have  staying  power. 

So,  let  us  again  mount  an  all-indus¬ 
try  assault,  with  a  powerful  First 
Amendment  Committee  to  convince 
the  American  people  that  the  press  is 
theirs,  not  ours. 

To  lead  it,  why  not  draft  Warren 
Phillips,  the  soon-to-retire  Dow  Jones 
president,  John  Seigenthaler,  and  the 
Rev.  Wintley  Phipps  to  lead  the 
parade  to  a  reawakening  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  press? 
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your  service 

Gannett’s  82  daily  newspapers  build  stronger  partnerships  with  readers,  advertisers 
and  subscribers. 

In  public  service 

Our  newspapers  vigorously  pursue  prime  issues  of  public  concern,  and  this  year  several 
national  awards  -  including  the  Pulitzer  Prize  to  The  Des  Moines  Register  for  meritorious 
public  service  -  recognized  these  endeavors.  Our  newspapers  also  care  about  the  little 
things  that  are  big  things  to  our  readers:  more  neighborhood  news,  more  items  that 
celebrate  their  lives,  more  ways  for  readers  to  reach  one  another  through  their  newspaper. 

In  customer  service 

Our  newspapers  press  ahead  with  aggressive  plans  to  improve  service  for  all  customers: 
consistently  good  delivery,  easier  access  to  the  newspaper  and  more  responsive 
environments  for  advertisers. 

In  community  service 

Leading  these  initiatives  are  the  men  and  women  (pictured  on  the  next  two  pages)  who 
publish  Gannett’s  daily  newspapers.  Their  efforts  are  paying  off  for  our  communities,  our 
customers  and  our  co-workers. 
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A  silver  lining  for  newspapers 

Telemarketing  managers  ringing  up  profits  in  hard  times 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

At  the  same  time  that  the  nation’s 
top  editors  were  loudly  gnashing  their 
teeth  at  their  annual  convention  in 
Boston,  a  very  much  smaller  group  of 
newspaper  managers  were  quietly 
swapping  success  stories  in  Houston. 

The  30  or  so  members  attending  the 
fifth  annual  conference  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Telemarketing 
Managers  Association  represented 
the  silver  lining  of  the  newspaper 
industry’s  dark  cloud. 

Again  and  again,  telemarketing 
managers  told  of  double-digit  —  even 
triple-digit  —  revenue  increases  in 
their  departments  as  other  business 
operations  at  their  papers  struggle  to 
avoid  deep  losses. 

At  a  time  when  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  members  are 
wrestling  with  layoffs,  many  of  the 
telemarketing  managers  have  been 
hiring  additional  staff. 

NATMA  surely  does  not  have  the 
history,  size  or  sophistication  of  bet¬ 
ter-known  newspaper  organizations. 
Its  sessions  barely  filled  half  of  the 
meeting  room.  This  was  only  their 
fifth  convention,  and  members  left  for 
home  without  knowing  where  next 
year’s  conference  would  be  held. 

However,  telemarketing  managers 


seem  certain  to  grow  in  clout  as  their 
still-tiny  departments  grow  in  profit¬ 
ability  and  sales  volume. 

If  your  image  of  newspaper  tele¬ 
marketing  is  a  gaggle  of  gum-chewing 
“ad  takers’’  practicing  creative  spell¬ 
ing  for  the  classifieds,  you  haven’t 
been  paying  attention. 

“Frequently  we  have  the  image  of  a 
telemarketing  staff  as  low-paid, 
somewhat  inarticulate  people  who  we 
expect  to  have  a  turnover  of  25%  to 
30%  a  month,”  said  Jerry  McMillan,  a 
sales  manager  for  American  Trans¬ 
tech,  a  producer  of  automated  tele¬ 
marketing  equipment. 


Geri  OBorne 


“At  one  time,  telemarketing  people 
were  the  dregs  of  society,”  Christine 
Brow,  telemarketing  manger  at  the 
Orange  County  (Calif.)  Register, 
added  a  little  more  bluntly. 

No  more. 

“The  industry  is  starting  to  open  its 
eyes  to  what  we  are.  Telemarketing  is 
more  than  some  woman  sitting  in  the 
backroom  of  a  newspaper  selling  out 
of  the  list  of  accounts  receivable,” 
said  Geri  OBorne,  retail  telemarket¬ 
ing  sales  manager  for  the  Ashiiry  Park 
(N.J.)  Press. 


Telemarketing  staff  are  increas¬ 
ingly  well-trained  and  aggressive 
salespeople  wielding  a  growing 
arsenal  of  high-tech  telecommunica¬ 
tion  tools. 

Increasingly,  too,  they  are  highly 
productive  revenue  centers. 

NATMA  managers  exchanged 
sales  results  that  sounded  —  in  the 
newspaper  industry  and  in  the  spring 
of  1991  —  like  conversations  from 
some  dim  memory. 

•  In  the  industry’s  dismal  first 
quarter  of  1991,  telemarketing 
revenues  are  up  20%  over  last  year  at 
the  Orange  County  Register,  telemar¬ 


keting  manager  Christine  Brow  said. 

•  Retail  telemarketing  is  up  the 
same  20%  in  the  first  quarter,  despite 
a  “bad  January  and  February”  at  the 
Raleigh  (N.C.)  News  Observer, 
telemarketing  manager  Catherine 
Bland  Jenkins  said.  The  staff  has 
grown  from  a  single  person  to  seven  in 
four  years. 

•  At  the  Asbury  Park  Press,  retail 
telemarketing  revenue  was  20%  over 
the  projected  budget,  said  manager 
Geri  OBorne.  Last  year’s  total  results 
were  40%  over  projection,  she  added. 

•  While  classified  advertising  suf¬ 
fers  industrywide,  telemarketing  clas¬ 
sified  is  up  9%  over  last  year  at  La 
Opinion  in  Los  Angeles,  said  telemar¬ 
keting  manager  Elsa  Afa. 

•  At  the  Houston  Chronicle  — 
which  in  1988  had  not  quite  begun  to 
emerge  from  a  four-year  economic 
depression  —  the  paper’s  new 
“advertising  products  sales”  tele¬ 
marketing  department  grew  from  that 
year  to  1990  from  six  people  generat¬ 
ing  $1.3  million  on  5,000  display  ad 
orders  to  10  people  generating  $2.4 
million  on  12,000  ad  orders,  said 
Chronicle  advertising  director 
Dwight  M.  Brown. 

The  Chronicle  is  on  pace  to  “prob¬ 
ably  come  pretty  close  to  $  1 0  million” 
in  revenue  from  telemarketing  this 
year.  Brown  added. 

Ironically,  these  new  telemarketing 
departments  are  piling  up  revenue 
increases  at  a  time  when  classi¬ 
fied  —  the  traditional  telemarketing 
area  —  is  slumping  across  the  indus¬ 
try. 

“During  this  economic  downturn, 
with  increased  revenue  being  the 
most  important  thing  to  your  paper, 
the  ability  to  generate  these  dollars,  at  | 
a  minimum  of  cost  to  your  paper,  is 
just  what  your  newspaper  is  looking  ? 
to  see,”  Asbury  Park  Press’  OBorne 
told  N  ATMA  members  at  one  confer¬ 
ence  session. 

Efficiency  is  probably  the  greatest 
selling  point  for  telemarketing, 
OBorne  said  in  an  interview  later.  | 

“Telemarketing  can  cover  so  much 
territory  in  so  little  time,”  she  said. 

“An  outside  sales  rep,  if  he  can  see  10 
people  a  day,  he’s  looking  for  a 
speeding  ticket,  but  a  good  telemar¬ 
keting  person  can  do  30  viable  con¬ 
tacts  a  day.” 

(Continued  on  page  26) 


“The  industry  is  starting  to  open  its  eyes  to  what  we 
are.  Teiemarketing  is  more  than  some  woman  sitting 
in  the  backroom  of  a  newspaper  seiiing  out  of  the  list 
of  accounts  receivable,”  said  Geri  OBorne,  retail 
teiemarketing  sales  manager  for  the  Asbury  Park 
(N.J.)  Press. 
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MAN  Roland  offset  presses 
will  print  better  jfor 
less  mcttiey. 


Gannett’s  new  Mediaman  Press  for  the  Poughkeepsie  Journal  in  final  assembly  at  our  newly  expanded 
facility  in  Middlesex,  New  Jersey. 

And  weTl  prove  itby  runnii^ 

your  paper. 


Choosing  the  Right  Offset  Press  for  Your 
Market. 

Considering  a  new  offset  press? 

Now,  you  can  have  answers  to  important  questions 
before  you  buy  your  new  press.  Questions  like,  will  this  new 
press  help  me  retain  existing  retail  clients?  Or  add  new 
ones?  Will  1  be  able  to  lure  new  readers?  How  will  this  press 
effect  the  financial  operations  of  my  newspaper? 

MAN  Roland  can  provide  you  with  the  answers 
to  these  questions-and  a  lot  more-at  absolutely  no  cost  to 
you.  Just  take  advantage  of  our  Test  Program. 

First,  we’ll  print  sample  pages  from  your  existing 
negatives  or  original  art.  This  way,  you’ll  have  an  objective 
measure  against  the  quality  of  your  current  product-or  our 
competitors’.  We  know  you’ll  be  more  impressed  with  a 
MAN  Roland  product. 

Discover  How  MAN  Roland  Presses  Can  Benefit 
Your  Newspaper. 

Take  your  sample  newspaper  to  your  readers  and 


advertisers  and  use  their  feedback  to  help  you  determine 
your  newspaper’s  future. 

We’ll  also  provide  you  with  a  computerized  eco¬ 
nomic  model  specially  designed  for  your  newspaper,  so 
you’ll  know  what  impact  your  new  press  will  have  on  your 
newspaper’s  operations. 

Maximum  Color  Flexibility 

MAN  Roland’s  Mediaman  offset  presses  in  both 
tower  and  non-tower  configurations  provide  maximum 
color  flexibility  with  the  sharpest  reproduction  available 
from  any  manufacturer.  You  get  a  combination  of  color 
positioning  and  paging  capabilities  at  price/performance 
ratios  never  before  seen  in  the  newspaper  industry. 

With  the  ever-expanding  challenges  of  electronic 
media,  you  need  to  keep  your  paper  bright,  colorful  and 
more  inviting  than  ever.  MAN  Roland  will  provide  you 
with  the  tools  and  know-how  to  make  your  paper  more 
competitive  today  and  tomorrow. 

For  complete  details  on  the  test  offer,  call 
1-800-626-4420. 


Helping  you  make  the  right  decision. 


i  MAN  1 
iROLANDl 

Every  Dimension  in  Print" 

Newspaper  Press  Division  333  Cedar  Avenue  Middlesex,  New  Jersey  08846 
908469-6600  Fax:908  469-8946 


CI99I  MAN  Roland  Inc. 


department  was  launched  during 
Houston’s  recession  as  a  virtual 
“SWAT  team”  to  capture  new  busi¬ 
ness  and  sell  the  150  “product  lines” 
of  the  paper,  plus  its  80  annual  special 
sections.  Brown  said. 

Pay  for  the  entire  staff  is  earned 
only  on  straight  commission,  and  tele¬ 
marketers  are  encouraged  to  suggest 
frequency  schedules,  ad  positioning, 
and  copy  and  graphics  approaches  for 
customers. 

“We  want  our  inside  reps  to  be 
marketing  consultants  the  same  as 
our  outside  sales  rep,”  Brown  told 
NATMA. 


them  move  to  their  own  level.  I’m  a 
firm  believer  in  training.  I  don’t  want 
to  ever  stop  training,”  she  said. 

That  training  runs  the  gamut  from 
somewhat  generic  sales  clinics  to  ses¬ 
sions  specifically  designed  for  news¬ 
paper  telemarketing.  NAPMA  itself 
has  just  compiled  its  own  sales  guide, 
the  Successful  Newspaper  Telemar¬ 
keting  Manual. 

Indeed,  one  afternoon  of  the 
NATMA  weekend  convention  was 
given  over  entirely  to  training  of  the 
managers  themselves. 

For  example,  Kitty  Vance,  a  co¬ 
founder  of  NATMA  who  now  runs 


Telemarketing 

(Continued  from  page  24) 


These  new  telemarketing  opera¬ 
tions  tend  to  be  small,  although  grow¬ 
ing  fast. 

Asbury  Park’s  retail  telemarketing, 
for  example,  started  in  1982  with  just 
OBorne. 

“I  had  no  staff,  no  desk,  no  phone. 
While  [ad  salespeople]  were  on  the 
road,  I  was  using  their  phones  and 
their  desks  —  and  calling  their 
accounts,”  she  said. 

After  selling  two  pages  of  ads  for  a 
“Salute  to  Local  Police”  signature 
page,  OBorne  quickly  earned  her  own 
desk  and  phone.  Success  built  upon 
itself. 

“Within  the  first  year,  we  went 
from  just  me  to  [an  additional]  two 
girls  from  the  phone  room.  Then  we 
got  a  PC  and  a  terminal  linked  into 
accounts  receivable  and,  by  the  end 
of  the  first  year.  I  had  four  people,” 
she  said. 

The  new  department  had  also 
exceeded  sales  projection  by  200%, 
OBorne  said. 

Results  such  as  those  have  con¬ 
vinced  more  newspapers  to  look  at 
telemarketing  with  an  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  perspective. 

“Traditionally,  when  we  think  of 
telemarketing,  we  think  of  it  as  a 
defense:  taking  the  incoming  call,  the 
business  we  have  already.  Tradition¬ 
ally,  it’s  holding  the  line,”  the  Hous¬ 
ton  Chronicle’s  Dwight  M.  Brown 
said. 

“But  at  the  Houston  Chronicle  we 
believe  telemarketing  is  an  offensive 
strategy,”  he  added. 

The  Chronicle,  Brown  noted,  has 
had  a  telemarketing  department  since 
it  began  taking  classified  ads  over  the 
phone  in  1914. 

Its  advertising  products  sales 


The  Chronicle  is  on  pace  to  “probably  come  pretty 
close  to  $10  million”  in  revenue  from  telemarketing 
this  year,  Brown  added. 


her  own  telemarketing  training  pro¬ 
gram,  dispensed  such  tips  as  schedul- 
ing  callbacks  for  prospects  at 
“memorable”  times  like  10:05  tomor¬ 
row  rather  than  simply  “10  o’clock.” 
(“But  don’t  say  ‘10:07,’  ”  she 
warned.  “You  want  unusual  —  not 
weird.”) 

And  the  National  Advertising 
Bureau’s  director  of  telemarketing, 
Kimberly  Lysik,  led  managers  in  a 
session  designed  to  remind  telemar¬ 
keters  of  the  fundamentals  of  their 
work. 

“I  used  to  say  ‘sell  frequency’  [to 
the  telemarketing  staff]  and  just 
assume  they  knew  what  I  was  talking 
about,”  she  said. 

Several  at  the  NATMA  conference 
conceded  that  quite  often  their  new 
departments  are  flying  by  the  seat  of 
the  their  pants. 

“I  think  one  reason  we’ve  done  so 
well  is  we’re  not  afraid  to  make  mis¬ 
takes,”  the  Orange  County  Register’s 
(Continued  on  page  99) 


For  the  Chronicle  that  means  sales 
training  —  a  lot  of  it. 

“Our  people  get  40  hours  of  train¬ 
ing  a  year  on  average,”  Brown  said. 
Constant  training  is  probably  the 
most  often-mentioned  key  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  these  new  telemarketing  ven¬ 
tures. 

When,  for  example,  Christine 
Brow  came  to  the  Orange  County 
Register  in  1987,  after  years  managing 
outside  and  inside  sales  at  AT&T,  she 
found  a  fairly  typical  telemarketing 
department:  Alert,  polite  ad  takers 
were  alertly  and  politely  taking  ads 
from  anyone  who  happened  to  call. 

“We  restructured  the  department 
so  it  was  not  solely  service-based  and 
[taking  only]  inbound  calls  and  made 
it  into  an  aggressive,  pro-active  envi¬ 
ronment,”  she  said. 

The  key  to  turning  the  staff  around 
was  training  —  and  not  bringing  in 
another  staff,  Brow  said. 

“It  was  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  once  you  trained  people  and  let 
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I 


NEA  welcomes  the  thought-provoking 
political  commentary  of 


to  our  highly  acclaimed  editorial  package 


Drawing  on  extensive 
experience  in  government, 
politics  and  journalism. 
Carter  offers  sharp  opinions 
on  today's  issues  and  events 
from  the  perspective  of  a 
respected  insider  and  a 
noted  partisan  of  strong, 
active  government. 

Hodding  Carter's  many 
journalistic  and  political 
accomplishments  include: 

•  State  Department 
Spokesman  and  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for 
Public  Affairs  for  the 
Carter  Administration 
(1977-1980) 

•  Regular  "Frontline" 
correspondent.  His 
groundbreaking  segments 
include  "To  the  Brink  of 
War"  and  "The  Mind  of 
Hussein,"  a  psychological 
profile  of  Saddam 
Hussein. 

•  Op-Ed  columnist  for 
The  Wall  Street  Journal 


•  Award-winning 
reporter,  editor  and 
publisher  for  the  Delta 
Democrat-Times 

in  Greenville,  Miss. 

•  Regular  participant  on 
ABC's  "This  Week  With 
David  Brinkley" 

•  Currently  working  on 
his  third  book,  which 
explores  the  complex 
issues  of  the 
contemporary  south. 

Hodding  Carter's 
column  begins  in  NEA 
Monday,  May  6. 

For  rates  and  availability, 

please  call 

Lisa  Klem  Wilson 

at  800-221-4816 

(in  New  York, 

212-692-3700). 

United  Media  Canada, 
800-668-4649. 


Carter  predicted  the 
Persian  Gulf  war  months 
before  the  deployment  of 
troops.  Here  are  some  of 
the  other  relevant  topics 
his  column  explores: 

•  America's  position  in 
the  world 

•  the  state  of  the  South 

•  the  influence  of  the 
press 

•  the  changing  public 
school  system 

•  a  new  privUeged  class — 
home  owners 

•  limiting  congressional 
terms  of  office 

•  the  public  role  of  our  ex¬ 
presidents 


NEWSPAPER  ENTERPRISE 


i!i  ASSOCIATION 

200  PARK  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK.  NEW  YORK  10166 
AN  AFFILIATE  OF  UNITED  MEDIA 
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WITH  THE  OMBUDSMAN 

The  pros  and  cons  of  using  ethnicity  in  poiice  stories 


By  Henry  McNulty 

In  mid-January,  Hartford,  Conn., 
businessman  Abel  Uuimaraes  was 
shot  to  death  in  his  store.  Two  men 
suspected  in  the  crime  were  seen  run¬ 
ning  away:  passers-by  chased  them, 
but  the  two  escaped  after  firing  a  shot . 

In  its  story  on  the  incident,  the  Cou- 
nint  reported:  “The  assailants  were 
described  as  two  men  in  their  early 
twenties.  One  was  five-foot-seven, 
stockily  built,  and  with  a  dark  com¬ 
plexion.  The  other  was  five-foot- 10, 
180  pounds,  with  curly  dark  hair,  a 
goatee  and  a  moustache.” 

The  description  made  no  mention 
of  their  ethnicity.  Hartford  man 
called  me  to  complain  about  that: 
“How  can  you  look  for  them  when 
you  don't  know  the  race?”  he  asked. 

At  first,  I  thought  this  was  simply  a 
lapse  on  the  part  of  the  reporter  or  an 
editor.  Obviously,  race  is  a  vital  part 
of  such  a  description,  but  the  Cour- 


ant’s  deputy  news  editor  told  me 
otherwise.  The  reporter  had  written 
the  complete  description  provided  by 
the  police,  which  said  both  suspects 
were  Hispanic.  A  copy  editor  had 
deleted  the  word  “Hispanic.” 

This  was  done,  the  deputy  news 
editor  said,  because  “Hispanic”  is 
not  a  race,  it  is  a  language  group. 
Thus,  saying  that  someone  “looks 
Hispanic”  does  not  make  sense,  and 
should  not  be  in  a  news  story. 

It  is  now  newsroom  policy,  he  said, 
not  to  use  the  term  “Hispanic”  in  a 
police  description  of  a  wanted  suspect 
unless  a  witness  has  heard  the  suspect 
speak  Spanish  or  speak  with  a  Span¬ 
ish  accent.  “White”  and  “black”  — 
which  do  describe  races  —  may  still 
be  used. 

For  years,  Courant  editors  have 
worried  that  police-story  descriptions 
have  the  potential  for  fostering  racial 
stereotypes.  A  long-standing  Courant 
policy  states  that  race  and  sex  alone 
do  not  constitute  an  adequate  descrip- 


(McNuity  is  the  Courant’s  reader 
representative.) 


tion.  For  instance,  if  the  only  thing  a 
witness  tells  police  is  that  a  “white 
woman”  or  “black  man”  committed 
the  crime,  the  Courant  will  not  use 
any  description.  Only  when  such 
things  as  height,  weight,  hair  length, 
scars,  clothing  and  so  forth  are  given 
will  the  newspaper  print  the  informa¬ 
tion. 

Even  when  they  are  complete,  are 
these  descriptions  of  any  use?  I  put 
the  question  to  some  area  po!  ce 
chiefs,  and  they  all  said  yes  —  and 
no. 

Ronald  J.  Loranger,  Hartford’s 
chief,  said  the  value  of  a  description 
depends  in  large  part  on  the  witness. 
“We  just  take  what  the  individual 
gives  us  who's  a  victim  of  a  crime,” 
he  said.  “There  may  be  built-in  biases 
in  that  person.” 

“More  than  24  hours  later,  [a  sus¬ 
pect’s  description]  is  not  that  useful,” 
said  LeRoy  Bangham,  Farmington’s 


chief.  “Obviously,  people  can  change 
clothes.  They  do  help  when  you’re 
dealing  with  a  serial  murderer  or  a 
serial  rapist,  the  ‘series’  cases.” 

Glastonbury  Chief  James  M. 
Thomas  said  that  in  some  cases  a 
description  “can  be  a  valuable  tool,” 
but,  he  added,  “I  don’t  know  what  a 
‘Hispanic-looking  male’  is.” 

Still,  the  chiefs  agreed  that  how¬ 
ever  flawed  it  is,  publishing  a  wit¬ 
ness’s  statement  in  a  newspaper  story 
at  least  has  the  potential  for  helping 
police. 

I  agree  that  to  say  someone  “looks 
Hispanic”  is  hardly  precise.  Consider 
singer  Julio  Iglesias,  former  J.S. 
Treasurer  Katherine  Davalos  Ortega, 
baseball  player  Roberto  Clemente, 
actor  Desi  Arnaz  and  former  Educa¬ 
tion  Secretary  Lauro  F.  Cavazos.  All 
fit  the  description  “Hispanic.”  They 
also  do  not  look  anything  alike. 

“White”  and  “black”  are  almost 
as  inexact.  Each  term  covers  a  wide 
range  of  physical  types.  Yet  the  Cou¬ 
rant  continues  to  allow  them  in  police 
stories. 

I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to  remove 


“Hispanic”  automatically  from 
descriptions  of  suspects  in  news  sto¬ 
ries.  Yes,  the  term  is  vague.  Even  at 
their  best,  these  descriptions  are 
almost  always  partial,  hasty  recollec¬ 
tions  by  nervous,  upset  people  but, 
flawed  as  they  are,  they  still  may  help 
catch  people  who  have  committed 
crimes. 

The  newsroom  should  rescind  this 
new  and  unwise  policy.  As  long  as  the 
Courant  continues  to  use  racial  desig¬ 
nations  for  white  and  black  suspects, 
readers  are  likely  to  insert  the  word 
“Hispanic”  in  descriptions  that  do 
not  mention  ethnicity. 

Press  gallery 
named  after 
journalist 

The  Elorida  House  press  gallery 
has  been  named  in  honor  of  D.G. 
Lawrence,  who  covered  the  Capitol 
for  the  Orlando  Sentinel. 

Lawrence,  who  died  in  1983  at  the 
age  of  66,  had  worked  for  the  Sentinel 
for  17  years,  most  of  it  in  the  news¬ 
paper’s  Tallahassee  bureau,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  son,  David  Lawrence  Jr., 
publisher  of  the  Miami  Herald. 

—  AP 

Prof  meets  with 
Lagos  journalists 

Leonard  R.  Teel,  associate  profes¬ 
sor  of  journalism  at  Georgia  State 
University,  recently  spent  two  weeks 
in  Lagos,  Nigeria,  where  he  con¬ 
ducted  a  workshop  for  21  senior  jour¬ 
nalists  aimed  at  improving  media  cov¬ 
erage  of  narcotics  abuse  and  those 
who  suffer  from  it. 

The  trip  was  sponsored  by  the 
United  States  Information  Agency’s 
American  Participants  Program. 


New  biz  paper 

Inside  Tucson  Business,  a  weekly 
business  newspaper  distributed  in 
Tucson,  Ariz.,  debuted  April  10. 

Initially  the  tabloid  will  be  distrib¬ 
uted  free  to  more  than  6,000  area 
executives,  but  the  paper  says  it  plans 
to  convert  to  a  requested  circulation 
basis  within  months. 

The  paper  is  published  by  Territor¬ 
ial  Newspapers  of  Tucson. 


It  is  now  newsroom  policy,  he  said,  not  to  use  the 
term  “Hispanic”  in  a  police  description  of  a  wanted 
suspect  unless  a  witness  has  heard  the  suspect  speak 
Spanish  or  speak  with  a  Spanish  accent.  “White”  and 
“black”  —  which  do  describe  races  —  may  still  be 
used. 
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••This  wasn't  the  first  time  they  had 
hauled  a  chemical  in  a  tanker  tmck 
that  was  to  be  used  only  for  food- 
grade  liquids.  They  didn't  like  it,  but 


they  had  their  orders. 


byiamsWUhice 

SEAnU  POSMNTEUJGEIKER 

A  Hearst  Newspaper 


Nobody  gets  doser  to  people 
thki  Hearst  peq)le. 

Exposing  wrongdoing  can  be  a  difficult  and  dangerous  job.  But  that's  what  investigative  reporters  do:  They  find  the  story  that 
someone  wants  to  hide.  At  Hearst's  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  one  series  of  investigative  reports  stopped  some  tanker  trucks  in 
their  tracks.  Such  award  winning  journalism  also  performs  an  outstanding  public  service.  Over  100  Hearst  companies  make  it 
their  business  to  keep  the  audience  they  serve  well-informed.  It's  our  heritage.  It's  our  commitment. 


The  Hearst  Corporation 

magazines  •  broadcasting  •  newspapers  •  books/business  publishing 
cable  progtanruning  •  TV  production  and  distribution 
newspaper  features  syndication 


Newspapers  urged  to  support  First  Amendment 


By  George  Gameau 

John  Seigenthaler  says  Americans 
today  show  less  support  for  the  First 
Amendment  than  they  did  when  it 
was  created  200  years  ago  to  guaran¬ 
tee  free  expression — and  he  wants 
newspapers  to  do  something  about  it. 

“Unless  the  American  press  this 
year  uses  the  bicentennial  to  reinvigo¬ 
rate  that  appreciation  and  under¬ 
standing,  we  are  not  going  to  have  a 
Bill  of  Rights  200  years  from  now,” 
said  the  editorial  director  of  USA 
Today,  president  of  the  Nashville 
Tennessean  and  chairman  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors’  First  Amendment  committee. 

He  urged  newspapers  this  year  “to 
tell  the  public  why  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  belongs  to  them — not  just  to 


An  ASNE  pamphlet  suggests  ways 
newspaper  editors,  marketers  and 
Newspaper  in  Education  staffs  can 
celebrate  the  Bill  of  Rights,  which 
celebrates  its  birthday  on  Dec.  15,  the 
anniversary  of  Virginia’s  ratification: 

•  News  and  feature  stories  mark¬ 
ing  historical  anniversaries  related  to 
the  fight  for  free  speech. 

•  Use  a  bicentennial  logo  ASNE 
developed. 

•  Seek  stories  touching  on  free 
speech  issues,  such  as  court  decisions 
affecting  speech,  items  on  closed 
meetings,  privacy,  and  censorship. 
Look  to  cartoonists,  television 
reporters,  ombudsmen,  letter  writers, 
religious  figures,  book  reviewers,  arts 
editors. 

•  Assign  somebody  to  coordinate 
coverage  or  a  reporter  to  cover  the 


issue  of  free  expression  locally. 

•  Editorials  on  free  expression  “at 
every  legitimate  opportunity.” 

•  First  Amendment  quotes  or  quiz¬ 
zes  on  op-ed  pages. 

•  Conduct  local  polls  on  free 
speech  issues. 

•  A  special  section  Dec.  15,  the 
Bill  of  Rights’  anniversary. 

•  Set  up  speakers  bureaus  to 
address  local  organizations. 

•  Sponsor  essay-writing  contests. 

•  Promotion  departments  can  do 
buttons,  bumper  stickers,  public  ser¬ 
vice  announcements,  lobby  displays, 
contests,  symposia. 

•  NIE  programs  can  encourage 
teachers  to  do  projects,  lessons,  dis¬ 
play  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  teach  its 
history. 


LEGALLY  SPEAKING 


Using  a  free-lancer:  Who  owns  the  copyright? 


By  Margaret  Blair  Soyster 

Suppose  your  photo  editor  has  hit 
upon  an  imaginative  idea  for  a  photo 
essay  to  illustrate  an  upcoming  fea¬ 
ture  story. 

You  decide  to  shoot  the  pictures 
and  use  them  not  only  with  the  story 
but  in  promotional  advertising  materi¬ 
als  as  well. 

Whether  you  send  a  staff  photogra¬ 
pher  or  a  stringer  to  take  the  pictures 
may  appear  to  be  simply  an  editorial 
judgment  or  a  matter  of  personal  man¬ 
agement,  but  it  is  a  choice  which  has 
significant  legal  consequences. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  creator  of  a 
work  owns  the  copyright.  That  means 
that  normally  a  photographer  owns 
the  copyright  for  any  pictures  he 
takes.  A  significant  exception  to  the 
general  rule  applies  when  the  work  is 
created  by  an  employee  acting  within 
the  scope  of  his  employment.  In  that 
case,  the  work  is  deemed  by  law  to  be 
a  “work  made  for  hire,”  and  the 
employer  owns  the  copyright  by  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  law.  As  the  copyright 
owner,  the  employer  enjoys  the  right 

(Blair  Soyster  is  a  partner  in  the  law 
firm  of  Rogers  &  Wells  in  New  York 
City  and  a  member  of  the  Communica¬ 
tions  and  Media  Law  Committee  of  the 
Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of 
New  York.) 


to  control  use  of  work,  without  con¬ 
sultation  with  or  regard  for  the  wishes 
of  the  employee. 

The  situation  is  more  complicated 
when  free-lancers  are  involved.  The 
first  step  is  to  figure  out  whether  the 
free-lancer  would  be  considered  your 
employee  or  an  independent  contrac¬ 
tor.  That  determination  turns  on  the 
commissioning  party’s  right  to  con¬ 
trol  the  manner  and  means  by  which 
the  work  is  accomplished.  Factors  in 
this  analysis  include:  who  provides 
necessary  equipment  and  supplies; 
where  the  work  is  done;  how  much 
discretion  is  maintained  over  when 
and  how  long  the  free-lancer  works; 
whether  the  free-lancer  receives 
employee  benefits;  and  how  the  rela¬ 
tionship  is  treated  for  tax  purposes. 

If  a  free-lancer  is  deemed  to  be  an 
independent  contractor,  not  an 
employee  —  as  will  most  often  be  the 
case  —  the  copyright  in  any  work  the 
free-lancer  creates  will  not  automati¬ 
cally  belong  to  the  company  that  com¬ 
missioned  it,  even  though  the  work 
may  have  been  conceived,  directed, 
and  paid  for  by  the  company. 

Before  the  work  of  an  independent 
contractor  can  qualify  as  a  “work 
made  for  hire”  for  which  the  com¬ 
pany,  rather  than  the  free-lancer, 
owns  the  copyright,  there  must  be  a 
written  agreement  signed  by  both  par¬ 
ties  which  provides  that  the  work  will 


be  considered  a  “work  made  for 
hire.”  Keep  in  mind  that  since  both 
parties  must  sign  the  agreement,  a 
purchase  order  bearing  only  the  sig¬ 
nature  of  the  purchaser  is  insufficient. 

Some  questions  are  still  not 
answered  definitively  by  either  the 
Copyright  Act  or  the  case  law.  For 
example,  can  a  free-lancer  and 
publisher  agree  on  a  one-time  written 
basis  that  all  future  works  submitted 
will  be  considered  “works  made  for 
hire”  in  which  the  publisher  will  own 
the  copyright?  Can  an  agreement 
which  is  duly  signed  by  both  parties, 
but  not  until  after  the  fact,  be  effective 
to  make  a  work  a  “work  for  hire” 
retroactively?  These  issues  have  been 
the  subject  of  frequent  congressional 
debate,  but  remain  unresolved. 

To  avoid  shortchanging  your  rights 
to  a  commissioned  work,  the  rule  of 
thumb  should  be  to  obtain  a  signed 
written  agreement  whenever  you 
accept  work  from  a  free-lancer. 

Note,  however,  that  if  the  work 
originates  with  a  free-lancer  rather 
than  being  commissioned,  the  work 
cannot  be  acquired  as  a  “work  made 
for  hire,”  even  with  a  written  agree¬ 
ment.  In  this  case,  a  written  agree¬ 
ment  can  give  you  only  whatever 
rights  the  free-lancer  is  willing  to 
assign  to  you.  In  either  case,  the  only 
sure  way  to  protect  rights  of  copyright 
ownership  is  to  “put  it  in  writing.” 
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Putting  a  closed  newspaper  to  bed 

John  McCabe  has  twice  accomplished  the  task 


By  M.L.  Stein 

The  Los  Angeles  Herald  Examiner 
is  gone  but  it  lives  on  for  movie  and 
television  viewers,  book  publishers, 
P.R.  writers  and  job  seekers. 

Just  ask  John  J.  McCabe,  the  news¬ 
paper’s  former  general  manager  and 
chief  operating  executive,  who  had 
the  sad  task  of  gathering  up  the  loose 
ends  after  it  folded  on  Nov.  2,  1989. 

McCabe’s  official  employment 
with  the  Hearst  Corp.,  the  Herald’s 
owner,  ended  in  June  1990,  but  he  still 
drops  in  occasionally  to  pick  up  mail. 

It  seems  that  news  of  the  paper’s 
demise  has  not  reached  some  quar¬ 
ters.  Even  today,  the  postal  carrier 
brings  press  releases,  books  for 
review,  employment  applications  and 
other  kinds  of  correspondence  — 
even  from  some  Hearst  divisions. 

The  Spanish-style  Herald  building 
in  downtown  Los  Angeles  —  an  offi¬ 
cial  historical  landmark  erected  in 
1915  —  also  continues  to  be  a  movie 
and  tv  shooting  location.  Productions 
include  segments  of  the  television 
series  Murder,  She  Wrote,  Mancuso- 
FBI  and  a  Clint  Eastwood  flick.  The 
Rookie. 


In  fact,  according  to  McCabe,  the 
reports  of  possible  buyers  for  the  Her¬ 
ald  that  floated  around  during  its  final 
days,  mostly  concerned  the  property 
alone. 

“They  were  after  the  real  estate,” 
he  recalled.  “There  were  no  serious 
investors  who  wanted  to  maintain  a 
newspaper.” 

One  exception  was  Robert  Max¬ 
well,  British  media  magnate  and  new 
owner  of  the  New  York  Daily  News. 
He  sent  two  emissaries  who  made  a 
“cursory”  examination  of  the  paper, 
McCabe  said.  In  addition  to  the  main 
building  at  1111  Broadway,  Hearst 
owns  another  building  nearby,  which 
was  used  for  newsprint  storage  and 
circulation.  The  entire  property 
embraces  over  four  acres. 


John  McCabe 


The  headquarters  structure  was 
designed  by  Julia  Morgan.  William 
Randolph  Hearst  was  so  impressed 
with  her  work  that  he  named  her  the 
principal  architect  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  “Hearst  Castle”  at  San 
Simeon,  Calif.,  which  is  now  a  state- 
owned  museum.  In  a  way,  the  Herald 
Examiner,  too,  became  a  museum 
after  its  last  press  run. 

His  day-to-day  activities  after  the 
daily  died  were  deja  vu  for  McCabe 
who,  as  its  general  manager,  closed 


out  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  in  1982. 
Previously,  he  had  been  with  the  New 
York  Times  for  30  years  in  several 
high  positions  up  to  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  director/administration  for 
its  affiliated  companies. 

At  the  Herald  Examiner,  there  was 
over  $4  million  in  accounts  receiv¬ 
able,  of  which  90%  has  been  col¬ 
lected,  McCabe  disclosed. 

“We  kept  some  of  our  financial 
people  on  staff  who  just  went  after 
them  [customers],”  McCabe  said. 
Three  employees  are  still  working  in 
the  building  —  a  maintenance  super¬ 
intendent,  financial  officer  and  a  per¬ 
sonnel  staffer  handling  worker  bene¬ 
fits. 

On  the  payout  side,  McCabe  noted, 
the  Herald  had  to  reimburse  43,000 


home-delivery  subscribers  and  issue 
severance  checks  to  most  of  the  760 
full-time  employees  on  the  paper 
when  it  folded.  By  law,  they  were 
given  60  days’  salary  in  lieu  of  notice 
and  some  union  rhembers  received 
severance  pay  beyond  that  amount. 

“Our  contract  with  the  Graphics 
Communication  Union  had  no  provi¬ 
sion  for  severance  but  we  felt  obli¬ 
gated  to  negotiate  with  them,”  he 
commented. 

McCabe  also  arranged  for  the  sale 
of  the  paper’s  48  aged  presses  for 
scrap. 

“We  received  only  a  modest 
amount  for  them  but  we  did  better 
than  the  Bulletin,  where  we  had  to 
pay  somebody  to  take  the  presses 
away,”  he  related. 

The  Herald’s  circulation  list  and 
vending  machines  were  sold  to  the 
Los  Angeles  Times. 

“The  close  down  went  relatively 
smoothly,”  McCabe  recollected, 
“but  it  was  still  hard  because  a  news¬ 
paper  becomes  a  part  of  your  family.” 

Before  the  ax  fell,  he  and  other 
Herald  executives,  including  editor 
Max  McCrohon,  tried  to  save  the 
paper  by  converting  it  to  a  tabloid, 
coming  up  with  several  prototypes, 
McCabe  said. 

“It  was  a  long  shot  and  we  could 
not  guarantee  the  Hearst  company 
that  a  tabloid  would  be  profitable,”  he 
added.  “They  decided  it  was  too  risky 
and  I  could  not  say  they  were  wrong. 
Hearst  had  lost  money  on  this  prop¬ 
erty  for  20  years  and  we  were  up 
against  an  entrenched  competitor  [the 
Los  Angeles  Times].” 

The  former  Herald  chief  also  con¬ 
ceded  that  Los  Angeles’  lack  of  a 
mass  transit  system  at  the  time  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  doubts  cast  on  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  a  tabloid.  Today,  however,  the 
city  is  building  subway  systems  and  a 
light  rail  line  to  Long  Beach  is  in 
operation  with  more  such  facilities 
planned. 

McCabe,  who  now  is  a  West  Coast 
representative  of  the  media  brokerage 
firm  of  W.  B.  Grimes  &  Co.  of  Clarks¬ 
burg,  Md.,  believes  that  most  of  the 
Herald’s  employees  found  new  jobs, 
many  in  the  newspaper  industry.  The 
Times  and  the  Orange  County  Regis¬ 
ter  hired  several  from  the  editorial 
side. 

Following  the  shutdown,  the  Her- 
(Continued  on  page  102) 


McCabe  also  arranged  for  the  sale  of  the  paper’s  48 
aged  presses  for  scrap. 

“We  received  only  a  modest  amount  for  them  but 
we  did  better  than  the  Bulletin,  where  we  had  to  pay 
somebody  to  take  the  presses  away,”  he  related. 
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FROM  SCARBOROUGH  1991 

Compare  Facts: 


Fact:  The  Chicago  Sun-Times  surpasses  the 
Chicago  Tribune  in  readership  in  the 
City  of  Chicago  and  Cook  County. 

P&Ct*  The  Tribune  lost  over  100,000  daily 
readers,  while  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 
readership  is  up  by  over  10,000. 

Fact:  The  Chicago  Sun-Times  surpasses  the 

Chicago  Tribune  by  over  100,000  adults 
with  a  family  income  between  $25,000, 
and  $50,000. 


Readership  Comparison 


DAILY 

SUN-TEMES 

DAILY 

TRIBUNE 

CITY  OF  CHICAGO 
SHARE 

1,003,000 

61% 

632,000 

39% 

COOK  COUNTY 
SHARE 

1,549,000 

54% 

1,318,000 

46% 

NICA* 

SHARE 

1,823,000 

50% 

1,832,000 

50% 

*NICA  includes  Cook,  DuPage,  Lake,  McHenry,  Will  &  Kane  counties. 

Source:  1991  Scarborough  Report 


The  fact  is  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  has  surpassed  the  Chicago  Tribune 
in  markets  that  have  the  greatest  impact  on  Chicago  area  businesses. 

That  means  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  has  become  Chicago's  #  1  choice 
for  local,  national  and  international  news,  sports,  business  and 
entertainment... and  that’s  a  fact. 


ChicQgp  Sui'linies' 


Age  discrimination  in  journaiism 

It’s  quite  legal  in  Great  Britain 


By  Dan  Erlich 

“Young  and  eager  reporter  wanted, 
age  22-28  _ ” 

When  is  the  last  time  you  can  recall 
seeing  an  ad  like  this?  Quite  a  way 
back,  because  U.S.  equal  opportuni¬ 
ties  laws  forbid  it.  Yet,  if  you  think 
you  are  still  having  a  tough  time  find¬ 
ing  work  here,  try  “fair  and  square” 
Great  Britain,  where  age  discrimina¬ 
tion  and  ads  like  this  are  perfectly 
legal. 

Britain  apparently  felt  the  cam¬ 
paign  for  equal  opportunities  largely 
ended  when  women  achieved  the  vote 
in  the  1920s.  In  the  new  Europe  now 
being  formed,  this  island  nation  lags 
behind  some  of  its  partners  in  pro¬ 
gressive  civil  rights  legislation  of 
which  ageism  is  included  but,  to  be 
fair,  so  do  many  European  nations, 
including  Germany. 


As  Fiona  Fox  of  Britain’s  Equal 
Opportunities  Commission  has 
noted,  “There’s  no  law  here  that  says 
you  can’t  discriminate  on  the  grounds 
of  someone’s  age.” 

Britain  long  has  been  the  traditional 
journalist’s  role  model.  Young  aspir¬ 
ing  reporters  come  out  of  grade 
school  and  embark  on  apprenticeship 
training  schemes  to  local  papers 
where  they  learn  the  ropes  of  news- 
work  from  the  ground  up.  They  hope 
to  rise  and  rise  to  great  heights,  retir¬ 
ing  when  they  please. 

“Journalism  school:  This  ain’t 
bloody  America,  mate.  I  never  heard 
of  a  college  that  could  teach  you  how 
to  doorstep  the  widow  of  an  IRA 
bomb  victim.”  This  is  still  the  widely 
accepted  view  here. 

Unfortunately,  or  fortunately, 
depending  on  your  views,  the  British 
press  is  slowly  being  Americanized. 
Nowadays,  fewer  and  fewer  teen- 


(Eriich  is  a  U.S.  journalist  who,  for 
the  past  15  years,  has  worked  in  Lon¬ 
don  for  both  U.S.  and  British  news 
organizations.) 


agers  are  signing  on  training  schemes. 
More  and  more  are  going  to  college  or 
university,  and  even  journalism 
training  is  becoming  respectable  at 
some  schools. 

Yet,  Sally  Gilbert,  the  equality  offi¬ 
cer  for  the  National  Union  of  Jour¬ 
nalists,  which  oversees  the  on-the-job 
apprenticeship  program,  says  more 
and  more  college  grads  are  being 
hired  right  into  jobs  without  any  jour¬ 
nalism  training.  “It  happens  mainly  at 
non-union  publications,  such  as 
magazines,  where  the  management  is 
interested  in  obtaining  cheap  labor.” 

The  women’s  magazine  market,  in 
particular,  is  booming  in  Britain.  For 
the  size  of  the  country,  there  is  a  far 
greater  selection  of  publications  than 
found  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
way  to  begin  work  on  these  publica¬ 
tions  has,  until  recent  years,  been  to 
start  as  a  secretary  with  no  journalis¬ 


tic  experience  and  then  work  your 
way  into  an  editorial  position. 

Now,  however,  with  the  university 
grads  choosing  journalism  careers — 
many  still  with  no  journalism  experi¬ 
ence — the  days  of  rising  to  the  top 
from  the  secretarial  pool  may  be  num¬ 
bered. 

A  growing  problem  with  this  is  the 
number  of  experienced  journalists 
who  are  being  depleted  by  age  dis¬ 
crimination,  leaving  few  people  to 
train  new  staff  members.  “That’s 
why  you  see  so  many  ads  for  subedi¬ 
tors  [copy  editors],”  Gilbert  notes. 
“They’re  needed  to  correct  the  errors 
of  inexperienced  and  ill-trained  jour¬ 
nalists.” 

She  points  out  that  many  employ¬ 
ers  are  doing  complete  U-turns  in 
their  approach  to  hiring. 

•  Staffers  are  being  cut  and 
replaced  by  free-lance  workers,  who 
have  no  employment  rights  or  bene¬ 
fits. 

•  Nowadays  being  a  family  person 
is  a  liability.  Employers  like  young 
single  people  because  they  can  work 
any  hours  and  go  anywhere.  Addi¬ 


tionally,  young  people  are  more  likely 
to  leave  the  company  before  being 
eligible  for  benefits. 

•  In  line  with  the  latter,  work¬ 
weeks  are  lengthening  again,  not  get¬ 
ting  shorter.  Young  single  people  are 
able  to  accept  longer  and  more 
unpleasant  hours. 

Worst  hit  by  ageism  here  are 
women  who  have  taken  time  off  work 
to  rear  families  and  they  try,  often 
unsuccessfully,  to  find  a  job.  Gilbert 
says  it  is  possible,  but  difficult,  to  take 
employers  to  court  on  the  grounds  of 
sex  discrimination,  which  is  illegal. 

“If  a  woman  or  man  is  able  to  stay 
in  a  job,  without  changing,  he  or  she 
may  be  all  right  into  middle  age.  It’s 
when  you  are  unemployed  and  past  35 
or  40  that  it  gets  tough,”  she  explains. 

For  example,  in  recent  years  some 
national  newspapers  have  been  shed¬ 
ding  many  of  their  top  editors  in  favor 
of  new,  younger  faces.  The  future 
prospects  of  these  people  are  limited 
by  virtue  of  their  age  and  the  expen¬ 
sive  London  lifestyle  to  which  they 
have  become  accustomed.  If  they  are 
lucky,  they  will  have  been  bought  off 
their  contracts  with  generous  “golden 
handshakes,”  as  payoffs  are  called 
here. 

According  to  Gilbert,  female  tv 
reporters  fare  worst  of  all.  “Older 
women  tend  to  be  let  go  sooner  than 
men.  Here,  men  are  allowed  to  ma¬ 
ture  into  tv  journalism  but,  once  a 
woman  is  seen  to  be  mature,  she’s 
looking  for  a  new  job.” 

The  BBC  not  only  employs  more 
journalists  than  any  other  single  orga¬ 
nization  here,  it  also  publishes  the 
nation’s  biggest-selling  magazine. 
Radio  Times. 

Cherry  Hunter,  its  first-ever  equal- 
opportunities  officer,  appointed  five 
years  ago,  on  one  hand  admits  that 
ageism  still  exists  in  the  BBC  but,  on 
the  other,  claims  that  the  BBC  tries  to 
discourage  age  as  a  criterion  for  jobs. 

“The  BBC’s  policy  is  to  promote 
equal  opportunities  for  all,  but  the  EO 
policy  document  doesn’t  specifically 
list  age.  There’s  sex,  race,  religion, 
ethnic  origin,  but  not  age  in  it.”  How¬ 
ever,  Hunter  points  out  that  one  of 
her  tasks  is  to  discourage  listing  age  in 
recruitment  advertising. 

This  fact  of  life  is  one  of  the  many 
oddities  of  life  in  Britain.  You  see  a 
job  listing  calling  for  an  applicant  of  a 
(Continued  on  page  101) 


“Journalism  school:  This  ain’t  bloody  America, 
mate.  I  never  heard  of  a  college  that  could  teach  you 
how  to  doorstep  the  widow  of  an  IRA  bomb  victim.” 
This  is  still  the  widely  accepted  view  here. 
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Parting  shot  at  the  unions 

Bob  Ballow,  Tribune  Co/s  attorney  in  the  New  York  Daiiy  News 
negotiations,  defends  his  advice;  says  his  firm's  more  popuiar  than  ever 


By  Lyda  Phillips 

The  sale  of  the  New  York  Daily 
News  to  British  publisher  Robert 
Maxwell  does  not  mean  the  end  of 
labor  strife  and  financial  woes  at  the 
paper,  the  Tribune  Co.’s  attorney 
Bob  Ballow  contended  in  a  recent 
interview. 

“You’re  going  to  have  to  wait  60 
days,”  said  Ballow,  name  partner  in 
the  Nashville  law  firm  King  &  Bal¬ 
low,  which  represents  more  than  300 
media  clients  nationwide. 

“The  story’s  not  over  yet,”  he  said 
in  an  interview  with  the  Nashville 
Banner,  his  hometown  paper  where 
he  worked  his  way  up  from  the  load¬ 
ing  dock  to  circulation  manager 
before  starting  his  own  law  firm. 


Although  one-third  of  all  the  union 
jobs  at  the  paper  were  lost.  Maxwell 
did  not  get  crucial  concessions  on 
staffing  and  work  rules  that  the  Tri¬ 
bune  believed  it  had  to  get  to  survive, 
Ballow  commented. 

Ballow,  whose  firm  has  gotten  a 
reputation  as  a  union-buster,  said  the 
Daily  News’  unions  “had  a  death  grip 
on  the  newspaper.” 

Talks  broke  down  and  the  nine 
unions  went  out  on  strike  in  October 
1990. 

“We  didn’t  want  a  strike,”  Ballow 
insisted.  Nevertheless,  when  the 
strike  began  Ballow  said  he  was 
obliged  to  “advise  management  of  its 
rights”  in  keeping  the  paper  running 
through  the  strike.  Chief  among 
those,  he  said,  was  the  right  to  hire 
permanent  replacements,  a  major 
sticking  point  in  efforts  to  end  the 
strike. 

Maxwell,  who  took  over  the  Daily 
News  late  in  March  from  the  Tribune 
Co.,  has  since  fired  the  “permanent” 
replacements,  but,  Ballow  said,  he 
wondered  what  the  remaining  union 
workers  were  celebrating  for,  since 
they  had  lost  one-third  of  the  union 


jobs  at  the  paper.  That  included 
Newspaper  Guild  jobs  that  Ballow 
declared  the  Tribune  had  never  even 
asked  for. 

“He  got  over  200  jobs  out  of  the 
Guild.  I  don’t  remember  us  asking  for 
any  jobs  out  of  the  Guild,”  Ballow 
remarked. 

Union  violence  forced  the  Tribune 
Co.  to  sell  the  newspaper,  Ballow 
maintained. 

“The  reason  the  newspaper  could 
not  continue  is  they  went  out  and 
blew  up  newsstands,”  he  said.  “We 
could  get  the  paper  out  to  the  people, 
but  they  were  terrified.” 

Ballow  said  that  union  intimidation 
of  “little  Pakistanians”  and  other 
newsstand  vendors  in  New  York  had 
slashed  circulation  from  1.6  million 


Sunday  and  1.2  million  daily  circula¬ 
tion  to  what  Ballow  claims  was 
600,000  and  the  unions  say  was  more 
like  400,000. 

That  fact,  and  not  union  sympathy, 
was  what  drove  advertisers  away 
from  the  Daily  News,  Ballow  said. 

“I  believe  they  would  have  stayed 
in  the  paper  even  with  getting  their 
windows  blown  out  every  night,”  if 
the  circulation  had  stayed  up. 

The  strikebound  company  con¬ 
tinued  to  publish,  using  management 
and  strikebreakers,  both  union  work¬ 
ers  crossing  the  picket  line  to  return  to 
work  and  replacement  workers. 

“We  published  a  better  newspaper 
than  had  been  published  before,  dur¬ 
ing  the  strike,”  Ballow  contended. 
“The  product  looked  better,  and,  in 
my  opinion,  the  contents  were  bet¬ 
ter.” 

He  said  that  the  failure  of  the  Tri¬ 
bune  Co.  to  break  the  Daily  News 
unions  does  not  mark  a  watershed  in 
U.S.  labor  relations,  as  some  union 
leaders  have  claimed. 

On  the  contrary,  he  said,  the  Daily 
News’  ability  to  publish  and  distrib¬ 
ute  a  newspaper  during  the  strike. 


with  about  20%  of  the  former  staffing, 
was  “something  that  had  never  been 
done  before  in  New  York  City  ....  A 
lot  of  people  didn’t  think  that  could  be 
done.” 

Ballow  claimed  that  99%  of  the 
replacement  workers  hired  at  the 
Daily  News  were  from  New  York’s 
five  boroughs.  He  said  some  report¬ 
ers  and  editors  who  answered  nation¬ 
wide  advertising  were  hired  from 
elsewhere,  but  he  denied  replace¬ 
ments  were  flown  in  from  the  Tribune 
Co.’s  papers  in  Chicago  and  Florida. 

He  said  that  management  has  to  be 
able  to  offer  replacement  workers 
permanent  jobs. 

“Why  would  someone  come  and 
work  for  you  three  weeks  and  take  the 
chance  of  being  stabbed,  beat  up, 
have  his  house  blown  up,  his  car 
blown  up,  for  a  job  for  three  weeks? 
So  unless  you  can  do  something  to 
indicate  that’s  not  the  case,  then  that 
person  is  not  apt  to  want  to  help  you.” 

Questions  about  hiring  security 
guards  who  had  videotaped  union 
violence  and  who,  the  unions 
claimed,  instigated  some  incidents 
Ballow  turned  aside  with  a  joke. 

“Our  law  firm  gets  involved  in 
some  very  high-visibility  things  and 
the  extent  they  exaggerate  what  we 
do,  it  doesn’t  hurt  us,”  he  said.  “If 
the  unions  told  the  truth  about  what 
we  do,  we’d  still  be  four  lawyers” 
instead  of  67  at  King  &  Ballow. 

He  also  equivocated  about  the 
union-buster  label. 

“How  do  you  do  that?”  he  asked. 
“When  they  say  union-buster,  I 
always  ask  them  what  that  is,  and 
they  never  know.” 

He  claimed  the  string  of  union 
decertifications  that  have  followed 
the  hiring  of  his  firm  would  have  hap¬ 
pened  anyway.  He  pointed  out  that 
unions  represent  only  16%  of  the 
workers  in  the  United  States. 

“If  1  start  trying  divorce  cases  and 
get  out  of  labor  relations,  10  years 
from  now  organized  labor  is  going  to 
represent  less  than  10%  of  the  work 
force,”  he  said.  “It’s  going  to  happen 
no  matter  what.” 

He  questioned  “the  associations” 
he  alleged  some  labor  unions  have 
with  organized  crime.  “1  don’t  know 
(Continued  on  page  98) 


“The  unions  have  done  us  a  favor.  They  think  by 
giving  us  this  reputation,  they’re  hurting  us.  They 
don’t  understand  that’s  what  ciients  are  iooking  for.’’ 
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When  it  rains,  it  pours. 

That’s  why  Reuters  sent  Sam  Perry  to 
open  a  new  bureau  in  Seattle.  Because 
along  with  what  they  say  about  the 
weather  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  the 
region’s  industry  and  population  are 
booming. 

A  Harvard  graduate  with  an  impres¬ 
sive  background  in  journalism,  interna¬ 
tional  relations,  and  business  reporting, 
Sam  Perry  joined  the  Reuter  news  team 
in  1987.  His  deft  coverage  of  a  wide 
range  of  topics  has  made  him  one  of 
our  most  versatile  reporters.  He  brings 
this  talent  to  the  Seattle  bureau,  where 


he  oversees  general  and  business 
news  throughout  Alaska,  Oregon  and 
Whshington-the  U.S.  gateway  to  the 
Pacific  Rim 

“The  Northwest  is  a  pivotal  area  for 
the  United  States.  It  is  the  region  in  the 
country  that  has  been  least  affected  by 
the  recession.  Its  economic  health  and 
access  to  Pacific  trade  has  created  an 
influx  of  new  businesses.” 

Sam  Perry  is  strategically  placed  to 
cover  significant  topics  affecting  the 
nation.  Aerospace,  logging,  energy,  high 
technology  business  and  trade  issues  are 
all  part  of  his  domain. 


“It  is  a  tremendous  opportunity  to 
represent  Reuters  in  this  developing 
region.  In  grappling  with  the  effects  of 
rapid  urbanization,  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west  feces  difficult  issues.  Some  of 
America’s  toughest  decisions  will  be 
made  here,  for  instance  the  treatment 
of  environmental  concerns  by  industry.” 

As  head  of  our  newest  bureau,  Sam 
Perry  is  yet  another  example  of  Reuters 
dedication  to  thorough  and  encompass¬ 
ing  news  reporting. 

For  more  information  about  Reuter 
news  reports,  call  (202)  898-8410. 

We’ll  keep  you  covered. 


The  First  Name  In  News. 


IN  BRIEF 


Press  corps 
back  on 
the  press  plane 

The  White  House  press  corps  was 
back  at  full  strength  for  George 
Bush’s  trip  to  California,  flying  in  a 
chartered  Pan  Am  727  jet  ahead  of  Air 
Force  One. 

There  was  no  press  charter  for  the 
president’s  recent  four-day  vacation 
trip  to  the  Florida  Keys.  The  televi¬ 
sion  networks,  in  an  economy  move, 
cut  back  on  the  number  of  crews  they 
sent  and  other  reporters  backed  out 
when  there  were  barely  a  dozen  left  to 
split  the  charter  cost  of  $48,000  {E&P, 
April  13). 

But  on  Bush’s  trip  to  California  on 
April  4  for  a  summit  with  Japanese 
Pnme  Minister  Toshiki  Kaifu,  “We 
had  a  normal  load,”  said  Gary  Wright 
of  the  White  House  travel  office. 

Wright  counted  65  print  and  broad¬ 
cast  media  representatives  and  22 
White  House  press  office  and  other 
government  workers  on  the  flight. 

The  media  share  the  costs  of  char¬ 
tering  the  plane,  ground  transporta¬ 
tion,  hotel  filing  centers  and  phones. 
Even  short  trips  cost  hundreds  of 
dollars  per  passenger. 

The  networks  normally  fill  half  the 
seats  on  the  press  charter.  “When 
people  start  canceling,  the  price 
starts  to  go  up  exponentially,”  said 
John  Herrick,  a  White  House  press 
aide  who  handles  media  arrange¬ 
ments. 

The  print  and  broadcast  industries 
have  not  been  immune  from  the  reces¬ 
sion,  and  many  news  bureaus  are 
looking  for  ways  to  pare  the  costs  of 
covering  the  White  House. 

The  networks  elected  to  have  CNN 
handle  the  entire  travel  pool  coverage 
while  George  Bush  was  in  Florida, 
sharing  the  footage  of  Bush  fishing, 
playing  golf  and  talking  with  report- 
6rs. 

Wendy  Walker,  a  CNN  White 
House  producer,  said  the  network 
pool  arrangement  “worked  very  well 
on  the  vacation  trip  mainly  because 
there  was  no  news.” 

In  another  economy  move,  on  April 
9  the  four  television  networks  began  a 
monthlong  trial  of  pool  camera  cov¬ 
erage  of  Oval  Office  meetings  and 
other  restricted  events  inside  the 
White  House. 

“What  is  the  point  of  having  four 
cameras  at  an  event  getting  the  same 
shot  when  you  can  do  it  with  one?” 
said  Barbara  Cohen,  Washington 
bureau  chief  for  CBS. 


The  networks  have  long  pooled 
coverage  of  certain  congressional 
hearings  and  began  pool  coverage  last 
year  of  Bush’s  comings  and  goings 
from  .Andrews  AFB. 

—  AP 


It  appears  that  advertisers  have 
finally  realized  that  Wall  Street 
Journal  readers  are  also  into  the 
business  of  eating,  without  having 
to  pay  the  price.  This  McDonald's  ad 
ran  in  the  Journal's  April  1 9  edition, 
with  a  coupon  for  a  free  low-fat 
burger. 

"We've  had  other  McDonald's 
ads  in  the  past,  but  they  tended  to 
be  more  corporate  in  nature.  This  is 
the  first  product-oriented  ad  we've 
had,"  said  Stephanie  Ryan,  Journal 
ad  soles.  The  Journal  in  the  past, 
she  said,  had  been  slotted  for  more 
corporate  messages,  but  advertisers 
like  McDonald's  and  Kellog's  have 
come  around  to  the  belief  that  its 
readers  would  be  interested  in 
product  ads. 


New  plant 


The  Kodiak  (Alaska)  Daily  Mirror, 
whose  plant  was  destroyed  by  fire  on 
Oct.  29,  1989,  recently  held  an  open 
house  to  celebrate  its  completely  new 
building. 

After  the  blaze  wiped  out  all  of  the 
paper’s  computers,  press  and  office 
equipment,  publisher  Nancy  Free¬ 
man  set  up  business  and  circulation  in 
her  living  and  dining  rooms.  Other 
departments  were  scattered  through¬ 
out  the  community  and  the  Mirror 
kept  publishing. 


Staff  cut 

The  San  Antonio  (Texas)  Light 
announced  a  6%  cut  in  staff,  citing 
local  “difficult  economic  conditions” 
that  forced  a  reduction  in  payroll  and 
other  operating  costs. 

“A  newspaper  plays  a  special  role 
in  our  society,  but  that  does  not  make 
it  exempt  from  the  economic  realities 
of  1991,”  publisher  George  B.  Irish 
said. 

Irish  said  the  cut  of  45  jobs  in  all 
departments  would  reduce  the 
Light’s  work  force  to  693,  which  he 
said  was  equal  to  the  level  in  1984  and 
about  7%  higher  than  1981. 

“This  reduction  in  force  occurred 
only  after  many  months  of  attrition 
and  early-retirement  offers  to 
employees,”  he  said. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  rival  San 
Antonio  Express-News  announced  it 
was  postponing  a  $94  million  expan¬ 
sion  because  of  economic  considera¬ 
tions. 

—  AP 

Record  number 
of  coupons 
are  issued 

A  recent  study  found  that  manufac¬ 
turers  issued  a  record  306.8  billion 
grocery-store  coupons  in  1990,  more 
than  1,200  coupons  for  every  U.S. 
citizen,  said  Summary  Scan,  a  Chi¬ 
cago-based  division  of  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Checking  Bureau. 

“In  times  of  recession,  manufac¬ 
turers  revert  to  the  basics:  trade  deals 
for  the  grocers,  and  cents  off  to  the 
consumer,”  said  Kermit  Myers,  vice 
president  of  the  New  York-based 
Advertising  Checking  Bureau. 

While  consumers  use  only  a  tiny 
percentage  of  the  coupons  that  manu¬ 
facturers  distribute,  manufacturers 
still  believe  they  are  an  effective  way 
to  advertise  and  lure  customers, 
Myers  said. 

Most  coupons,  almost  90%,  were 
distributed  through  free-standing 
inserts  in  Sunday  newspapers  last 
year,  said  the  study. 

—  AP 


Sponsors  fight 

In  its  first  national  event  sponsor¬ 
ship,  the  sports  daily  The  National 
was  an  official  media  sponsor  of  the 
April  19  Evander  Holyfield-George 
Foreman  heavyweight  championship 
bout,  the  paper  announced. 
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The  Rocky  Mountain  News  ran  a  photo  of 
every  graduating  senior  from  Denver’s  projects. 

It  didn’t  take  much  space. 


Throughout  Denver’s  public  hous¬ 
ing  projects,  only  21  members  of  the 
class  of  ’90  got  diplomas.  The  other 
110  got  up  around  noon,  goofed  off 
and  watched  TV.  Or  joined  gangs. 
Or  sold  drugs. 

When  the  Rocky  Mountain  News 
reported  that  nearly  85  percent  of 
kids  from  Denver’s  nine  projects 
who  should  have  graduated  with  the 
class  of  ’90  had  dropped  out  or  fallen 
too  far  behind,  Denver  was  shocked. 


Hispanic  leaders  picketed  outside 
school  administrators’  offices.  The 
superintendent  vowed  to  make  pro¬ 
grams  for  inner-city  children  a  top 
priority.  So  many  readers  asked  what 
they  could  do  to  help  that  the  News 
launched  a  “Read  Aloud’’  program 
for  school  kids. 

Denver’s  mayor  even  resurrected  a 
plan  to  disperse  project  families  into 
neighborhoods. 

Before  the  five-part  series  ran,  no 


^  SCRIPPS 
HOWARD 


one  knew  how  many  inner-city  teens 
failed  to  graduate.  No  one  kept  track. 
The  number  of  dropouts  was  deter¬ 
mined  only  when  reporters  from  the 
News  knocked  on  hundreds  of  doors, 
and  talked  to  embarrassed  parents 
and  apathetic  teens. 

By  examining  Denver’s  forgotten 
class  of  ’90,  the  Rocky  Mountain 
News  caused  social  change,  and  the 
city  met  its  inner-city  education 
problem  face  to  face. 


IN  BRIEF 


Weekly  paper 
helps  in  police 
investigation 

Pennsylvania  State  Police  recently 
acknowledged  the  weekly  Press  and 
Journal  of  Middletown,  Pa.,  for  its 
assistance  in  a  police  investigation, 
according  to  a  story  which  appeared 
in  the  paper. 

Articles  published  in  the  Press  and 
Journal  were  instrumental  in  helping 
authorities  close  an  investigation  of 
area  pipe  bomb  incidents,  the  paper 
reported  a  local  state  trooper  had 
said. 

South  Bend  daily 
to  publish  own 
Notre  Dame  tab 

Fans  of  the  Fighting  Irish  of  Notre 
Dame  will  have  a  second  newspaper 
of  their  own  beginning  in  late  April. 

The  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune  is 
launching  Irish  Sports  Report,  a 
tabloid  newspaper  that  will  be  mar¬ 
keted  nationally,  as  well  as  around  the 
home  of  Notre  Dame. 

Irish  Sports  Report  will  be  compet¬ 
ing  directly  with  the  10-year-old  Blue 
&  Gold  Illustrated  for  the  hard-core 
Notre  Dame  football  fan. 

Irish  Sports  Report  will  make  its 
debut  after  the  April  27  Blue-Gold 
spring  football  game. 

Like  Blue  &  Gold  Illustrated,  it  will 
be  published  20  times  a  year:  weekly 
during  the  college  football  season  and 
monthly  off-season. 

Irish  Sports  Report  will  include 
player  and  coach  profiles,  statistics, 
features  on  the  team  and  its  oppo¬ 
nents  and  coverage  of  events  on  cam¬ 
pus. 

Ken  Klimek  was  named  editor  of 
the  new  publication.  He  will  also  con¬ 
tinue  his  present  duties  as  Tribune 
assistant  managing  editor-operations, 
the  paper  said. 

Former  Tribune  assistant  sports 
editor  Bill  Bilinski  was  named  man¬ 
aging  editor. 

Blue  &  Gold  Illustrated  has  been 
serving  the  same  market  since  it  was 
begun  by  Notre  Dame  alumni  in  1981 . 

Editor  Tim  Prister,  who  joined  the 
paper  in  its  second  year,  said  Blue  & 
Gold  was  founded  to  capitalize  on  fan 
interest  in  the  arrival  of  coach  Gerry 
Faust,  at  the  time  one  of  the  winning- 
est  high  school  football  coaches. 

“As  it  turned  out,  he  struggled  [as  a 


college  coach],  and  therefore  the 
paper  struggled.  There  were  some 
pretty  lean  years,”  Prister  said. 

“It’s  kind  of  tough  to  sell  a  paper 
for  a  .500  team  —  even  if  it’s  Notre 
Dame,”  he  added. 

For  nearly  half  its  life.  Blue  &  Gold 
struggled  with  a  circulation  “under 
five  figures,”  he  said. 

However,  thanks  in  large  part  to 
the  winning  ways  of  Faust’s  replace¬ 
ment,  coach  Lou  Holtz,  the  tabloid 
now  claims  a  circulation  of  31,000  in 
the  U.S.  and  12  countries. 

Blue  &  Gold  provides  a  heavy  diet 
of  Fighting  Irish  coverage.  A  typical 
game  report,  Prister  said,  runs  to  six 
pages. 


South  Bend  Crllxine 

Irish  Sports  Bapoft 
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Special  tab 

Overseas  faxes 

The  International  Edition  of  USA 
Today  has  begun  a  facsimile  news 
service  providing  late  sports  news  to 
readers  overseas. 

The  daily  one-page  “Overnight 
Sports  Wire”  will  be  sent  to  subscrib¬ 
ers  at  around  2  a.m.  EDST  with 
results  of  the  previous  evehing’s 
sports  events.  Some  late-breaking 
business  and  general  news  may  also 
be  included.  The  fax  will  cut  the  delay 
in  receiving  sports  scores  overseas, 
which  in  some  cases  was  as  long  as 
two  days  after  they  occurred. 

The  monthly  fee  paid  by  subscrib¬ 
ers  will  vary  from  country  to  country 
because  of  different  transmission 
costs. 

The  service  will  use  AT&T 
Enhanced  Fax,  which  was  used  dur¬ 
ing  the  Persian  Gulf  war  for  Opera¬ 


tion  Desert  Fax,  which  helped  fami¬ 
lies  communicate  with  U.S.  service¬ 
men  and  women. 

New  members 
of  Audit  Bureau 

Ten  daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
became  members  of  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1991,  the  ABC  has  announced. 

The  daily  papers  were:  the  Daily 
Freeman  of  Kingston,  N.Y.,  and  the 
Ocean  County  Observer  of  Toms 
River,  N.J. 

The  weekly  papers  were:  the  Fort 
Bragg  (Calif.)  Advocate-News',  the 
Grayslake  (Ill.)  Review,  the  Gurnee 
(Ill.)  Review,  the  Lake  Villa  (Ill.) 
Review:  the  Lindenhurst  (111.) 
Review:  the  Mendocino  (Calif.)  Bea¬ 
con:  The  Post  of  Fairview,  Alta.;  and 
The  Signal  of  Rycroft,  Alta. 

Drug  arrests  at 
Michigan  daiiy 

Five  people  have  been  arrested  fol¬ 
lowing  a  seven-month  investigation 
into  marijuana  and  cocaine  trafficking 
allegedly  involving  employees  at  the 
Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press. 

The  arrests  stemmed  from  about 
two  dozen  drug  sales,  made  both  on 
and  off  Press  property,  police  said. 
Police  were  seeking  three  others 
involved. 

Some  of  those  arrested  are  part- 
time  employees  in  the  newspaper's 
mailroom.  Two  arrests  occurred  dur¬ 
ing  a  drug  buy  in  a  Grand  Rapids  park 
and  three  others  at  a  suburban  apart¬ 
ment  complex,  police  said. 

Press  editor  Mike  Lloyd  said  the 
newspaper  initiated  the  investigation, 
using  private  investigators,  after 
receiving  tips  about  drug  activity. 

—  AP 


Switch  to  a.m. 

The  Daily  News  of  Jacksonville, 
N.C.,  will  switch  to  morning  deliv¬ 
ery  May  27,  according  to  publisher 
Charles  Fischer. 

Fischer  said  his  readers  and  adver¬ 
tisers  preferred  the  morning  cycle  and 
that  it  could  also  improve  news  con¬ 
tent  and  home  delivery. 

The  23,000-circulation  paper  is 
owned  by  Freedom  Newspapers.  It  is 
now  delivered  in  the  afternoon  Mon¬ 
day  through  Friday  and  on  Saturday 
and  Sunday  mornings.  —  AP 
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Introducing... 

Wild  (hde  / 

...the  newly  christened 
220,000  MT/year  machine. 

The  latest 

newsprint  technology 

Proven  Printing  Results 

Cold  Offset  Heatset  offset 

Letterpress  Dilitho 
Flexo  Roto  Gravure 

High  quality  newsprint 
at  a  competitive  price 


woridng  for  you! 


Key  Quality  Parameters 


Brightness 

Opacity 

Smoothness 


60% 
95% 
2.8  pps 


A  Alberta 
Newsprint 
Company 


MacMillan  Bloedel  Ltd/Canada  •  (800)  663-0278 
Powell  River  -  Alberni  Sales 

Seattle  •  (206)  672-3344 
Los  Angeles  •  (714)  536-1264 


Minneapolis  •  (612)  829-1195 
San  Francisco  •  (415)  871-1494 


IN  BRIEF 


Newspaper 
begins  tv 
ad  campaign 

The  Minneapolis/St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Star  Tribune  has  started  a  recent  tele¬ 
vision  advertising  campaign  that 
reminds  viewers  of  the  unique  bene¬ 
fits  of  print  news. 

“The  daily  newspaper  is  so  much  a 
part  of  everyone’s  routine,  we  tend  to 
overlook  its  very  real  benefits,’’  said 
Terrie  Robbins,  promotion  manager 
for  the  Star  Tribune  newspaper. 
“One  of  the  biggest  benefits  is  the 
newspaper’s  ability  to  allow  us  to  stay 
abreast  of  events  that  we  may  have 
missed  either  by  accident  or  design.’’ 

Each  of  the  four  commercials  shows 
a  humorous  “slice  of  life”  situation, 
from  a  spectator  at  a  sporting  event 
missing  the  final  play  because  of  taller 
and  larger  fans  in  front  of  him,  to  a 
baby-sitting  father  who  is  continually 
pulled  away  from  the  television  news 
because  of  a  crying  baby. 

Each  spot  ends  with  the  tagline 
“Don’t  worry.  We’ll  tell  you  what 
you  missed  tomorrow.” 

Targeting  the  occasional  newspa¬ 
per  reader,  the  four  new  spots  were 
created  by  Fallon  McElligott  Inc., 
Minneapolis.  Bob  Van  Horn,  account 
supervisor  said  that  because  a  news¬ 
paper  is  a  familiar  part  of  a  person’s 
routine,  a  different  strategy  is  needed 
to  get  consumer  attention. 

“We  don’t  discuss  the  product  at 
all.  We  show  them  a  situation  and  let 
them  relate  to  it  and  wonder  where 
it’s  taking  them.  Once  we  have  their 
attention,  we  give  them  the  benefit,” 
Van  Horn  said. 

Robbins  also  said  the  new  cam¬ 
paign  deviates  from  previous  ones  by 
showing  the  personality  of  the  news¬ 
paper  through  vitality  and  a  sense  of 
humor. 

Sun-Times  launches 
‘Ballpark  Edition’ 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times  marked 
Opening  Day  at  Wrigley  Field  April  9 
with  the  launching  of  the  “Ballpark 
Edition.” 

Ballpark  Edition  hits  the  street  an 
hour  before  game  time  and  is  sold  in 
newsstands  and  streets  around  Wrig¬ 
ley  Field  of  Comiskey  Park  whenever 
the  Chicago  Cubs  or  White  Sox  ball- 
clubs  are  playing  at  home. 

The  new  edition  is  wrapped  around 
the  day’s  Sun-Times  and  features 
team  rosters,  the  latest  averages. 


recaps  of  the  previous  game  and  other 
major  league  scores  as  available. 

A  scorecard  with  an  up-to-date  ros¬ 
ter  is  published  on  the  back  page. 
Fans  buying  the  Ballpark  Edition 
receive  a  Chicago  Sun-Times  score- 
card  pencil  with  each  paper. 

“The  baseball  fan  gets,  in  addition 
to  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  a  score- 
card  that  is  up-to-date,  larger  and 
more  convenient  than  the  scorecards 
sold  inside  the  park,”  executive 
sports  editor  Don  Snider  said. 

In  a  related  baseball  promotion,  the 
Sun-Times  is  co-sponsoring  a  contest 
asking  readers  to  suggest  items  that 
should  be  included  in  the  “White  Sox 
Visible  Time  Capsule”  at  the  ball- 
club’s  new  venue,  Comiskey  Park. 

The  time  capsule  has  a  transparent 
window  and  will  be  located  for  public 
viewing  in  the  Hall  of  Fame  Room. 
The  time  capsule  will  be  filled  and 
sealed  —  for  50  years  —  on  May  30. 

Entries  will  be  judged  for  creativ¬ 
ity,  cleverness  and  originality,  the 
paper  said. 

Winners  will  be  invited  to  dedica¬ 
tion  ceremonies.  Their  names  will  be 
engraved  on  a  plaque  that  will  hang 
adjacent  to  the  capsule. 

Nevada  pols 
mimic  bills 
in  California 

Nevada  legislators  appear  to  be 
keeping  a  close  eye  on  California  law¬ 
makers  when  it  comes  to  bills  affect¬ 
ing  newspapers. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  a  Nevada 
Assembly  bill  was  introduced  that 
would  require  newsprint  purchases  to 
contain  25%  recycled  content  by  1992 
and  50%  by  20(X).  The  measure  was 
modeled  after  a  California  solid  waste 
law,  which  became  effective  Jan.  I. 

More  recently,  the  Nevada  Senate 
began  considering  a  California-style 
bill  that  would  lift  the  state  sales  tax 
exemption  for  newspapers  that  do  not 
have  second-class  postal  permits  and 
25%  of  their  content  devoted  to  news. 

Ande  Engleman,  executive  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Nevada  State  Press  Associ¬ 
ation,  which  is  opposing  the  legisla¬ 
tion,  said  it  would  affect  some  small 
weeklies,  which  are  associate  mem¬ 
bers  of  NSPA,  and  various  shoppers. 

The  California  measure,  v/hich  is 
backed  by  the  governor,  would 
include  all  newspapers.  It  is  being 
fought  by  the  California  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 

Engleman  said  that  the  Department 
of  Taxation,  which  drew  up  the  bill. 


“wants  to  define  what  a  newspaper 
is.”  She  predicted  the  bill  will  run 
afoul  of  a  1987  Supreme  Court  deci¬ 
sion  which,  in  the  case  of  an  Arkansas 
religious  newspaper,  declared  that 
definition  of  a  newspaper  cannot  be 
based  on  content  alone. 

In  another  bout  with  the  state, 
NSPA  requested  the  attorney  gener¬ 
al’s  office  to  release  the  summary 
report  of  its  investigation  of  the  inter¬ 
national  program  in  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Development.  The  Las  Vegas 
Business  Journal’s  request  for  a  copy 
of  the  report  was  refused. 

NSPA  president  Sandra  Thomp¬ 
son,  managing  editor  of  the  Las 
Vegas  Sun,  pointed  out  in  a  letter  to 
the  attorney  general  that  public  offi¬ 
cials,  responsible  for  spending  tax¬ 
payers’  dollars,  do  not  have  the  same 
privacy  rights  as  others,  particularly 
when  possible  mismanagement  of  the 
office  may  be  involved. 

“The  right  to  know  should  clearly 
prevail  in  any  balancing  test,”  she 
stated. 

NNA  to  honor 
local  postmaster 

The  National  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  National  League  of  Post¬ 
masters  are  planning  to  present  the 
first  Westphal  Postmaster  of  the  Year 
Award  to  a  community  or  associate 
office  postmaster  at  the  NNA  annual 
convention. 

The  award  —  a  $500  cash  prize 
plus  travel  expenses  to  the  NNA  con¬ 
vention,  with  $250  for  second  place 
and  a  plaque  for  third  —  was  named 
for  Marguerite  Westphal  of  Lancas¬ 
ter,  Calif.,  who  for  many  years  oper¬ 
ated  the  Trona  (Calif.)  Argonaut  and 
also  was  postmistress  of  Trona. 

Hispanic  news 
reiease  service 

PR  Newswire,  an  international 
press  communications  network  based 
in  New  York,  has  announced  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  nationwide  Hispanic  news 
release  transmission  system  to  reach 
media  which  serve  the  fastest-grow¬ 
ing  segment  of  the  U.S.  population. 

PRN’s  Hispanic  NewsLine  links 
more  than  150  consumer  magazines, 
newspapers  and  Spanish-language 
radio  and  television  stations  in  the 
United  States  and  Puerto  Rico. 

News  release  copy  is  transmitted  in 
Spanish  or  English  and  translation 
services  are  available. 
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The  1991 

Pulitzer  Prize 

FOR  Feature  Photography 


HAS  BEEN  AWARDED  TO  WiLLIAM  SnYDER  OF 


The  Dallas  Morning  News  for  his  work  on 


THE  PLIGHT  OF  ROMANIA’S  ORPHANED  CHILDREN. 


William  Snyder 
Photographer 


John  Davidson 

Director  of  Photography 


At  the  Dallas  Morning  News,  our  primary  mission  is  to  provide  readers  with 


A  NEWSPAPER  OF  DISTINCTION  EVERY  DAY.  IT  IS  DEEPLY  GRATIFYING  WHEN  OUR  PEERS 


RECOGNIZE  OUR  WORK  AS  THE  BEST  IN  THE  NATION  BY  HONORING  US  WITH 


journalism’s  most  prestigious  award. 


@J|je  fHormns 


Politician  wants  fairer  treatment 

David  Duke,  former  KKK  leader  who’s  now  running  for  governor 
of  Louisiana,  says  the  press  has  been  biased  against  him 


By  Robert  Buckman 

Louisiana  gubernatorial  candidate 
David  Duke  complained  to  a  journal¬ 
ism  convention  that  the  press  has 
been  biased  against  him  in  its  cover¬ 
age  and  insisted  he  would  willingly 
sacrifice  the  media  attention  drawn 
by  his  Ku  Klux  Klan  past  if  he  could 
receive  fairer  treatment. 

Duke  appeared  on  a  panel  at  the 
Region  21  convention  of  Society  of 
Professional  Journalists  that  focused 
on  the  topic,  “Nothing  Too  Personal: 
How  Deep  Does  the  Public’s  Right  to 
Know  Go?”  The  convention  drew 
about  100  journalists  from  Louisiana, 
Arkansas,  Mississippi  and  Tennes¬ 
see. 

Also  on  the  panel  were  Tony 
Mauro,  Supreme  Court  correspon¬ 
dent  for  USA  Today,  and  Jay  Perk¬ 
ins,  a  journalism  professor  at  Loui¬ 
siana  State  University  and  a  former 
Washington  correspondent  with  the 
Associated  Press. 

“My  background  is  an  issue;  it's  a 
legitimate  issue,”  Duke  conceded, 
“but  it’s  not  the  only  issue.  There  is  a 
bias  and  it  exists  in  newspeople.” 

Duke,  46,  a  Republican  and  former 
grand  wizard  in  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  is 
one  of  several  candidates  challenging 
a  fellow  Republican,  Gov.  Buddy 
Roemer,  in  this  fall’s  open  primary. 
Duke  has  been  the  focus  of  intense 
national  and  international  media 
attention  since  he  won  a  seat  in  the 
Louisiana  House  of  Representatives 
in  1989.  Last  fall  he  polled  44%  of  the 
vote  in  the  U.S.  Senate  race. 

Duke  accused  the  press  of  a  “dou¬ 
ble  standard,”  saying  it  had  focused 
on  his  Klan  past  while  ignoring  that 
Sen.  Robert  Byrd  (D-W.Va.),  a  for¬ 
mer  majority  leader,  had  belonged  to 
the  Klan  in  his  youth.  “You  didn’t  see 
every  newspaper  article  saying  ‘for¬ 
mer  Klansman  Robert  Byrd,’  ”  he 
declared. 

Duke  also  cited  the  attention  he  had 
received  in  the  Louisiana  press  over 
his  being  delinquent  in  paying  his 
local  property  taxes. 


(Buckman  is  an  assistant  professor 
of  journalism  at  the  University  of 
Southwestern  Louisiana  in  Lafayette 
and  covers  Louisiana  politics  for  the 
Dallas  Morning  News.  He  moderated 
the  panel  discussion  in  Shreveport.) 


“There’s  nothing  illegal  or  immoral 
or  unethical  about  being  late  in  paying 
your  property  taxes,”  Duke  asserted. 
“You  don’t  pay  your  taxes,  they  take 
your  house.  When  they  reported  the 
story  in  the  [New  Orleans]  Times-Pk  - 
ayiine  it  was  a  front-page  story.  Later 
it  turned  out  that  Buddy  Roemer  was 
late  in  paying  his  taxes.  Not  only  was 
it  not  on  the  front  page  of  the  Times- 
Picayune,  it  didn’t  even  appear. 
Because  [the  Duke  story]  was  in  the 
Times-Picayune  every  paper  in  the 
state  picked  up  the  story  and  many 
papers  nationally  picked  it  up.” 

Duke  acknowledged  that  he 
receives  media  attention  because  of 
his  “notoriety,”  but  he  chastised  the 
press  for  intruding  into  his  personal 
life,  citing  press  reports  that  he  had 
had  plastic  surgery  on  his  nose,  and 
an  interview  with  a  former  girlfriend. 


“My  nose  has  been  broken  twice 
and  1  had  my  nose  repaired,”  he 
related.  “How  many  of  you  have  had 
braces  on  your  teeth?  It  hurt  when 
they  went  and  talked  to  an  old  girl¬ 
friend  1  had  10  years  ago.” 

He  said  the  personal  attacks  on  him 
and  his  supporters  have  become  so 
painful  that  “sometimes  1  just  get  in 
the  shower  and  let  the  hot  water  wipe 
away  the  tears. 

“1  can’t  judge  anyone  here,”  he 
added.  “I’ve  certainly  done  some 
intolerant  things  in  my  life  and  1  hold 
myself  responsible  for  them,  but  I’ve 
never  hurt  anyone  and  I’ve  never  bro¬ 
ken  any  laws.  All  I’m  saying  is,  be 
fair.” 

Asked  whether  he  would  be  willing 
to  forego  the  media  attention  he 
receives  and  be  treated  like  any  other 
candidate,  he  said,  “I  think  it  would 
be  preferable.” 

Duke  also  contended  that  the  press 
is  not  focusing  as  much  now  on  his 
Klan  past  because  “it  was  beginning 
to  backfire,”  adding,  “I’m  popular  in 
spite  of  my  past.” 

Mauro  and  Perkins,  who  preceded 


Duke  on  the  panel,  essentially  agreed 
that  the  media  have  gone  too  far  in 
probing  private  lives  of  public  offi¬ 
cials.  “The  public  has  every  right 
to  know  about  David  Duke’s  back¬ 
ground,”  Perkins  asserted.  “It 
doesn’t  have  the  right  to  know  where 
he  slept  last  night  or  with  whom.” 

Perkins,  who  covered  the  Washing¬ 
ton  sex  scandals  of  U.S.  Reps.  Wilbur 
Mills  and  Wayne  Hayes  in  the  1970s, 
lamented  what  he  called  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  demand  for  “this  new  brand  of 
crotch-watching,  underwear-sniffing 
journalism.” 

Mauro  said  that  for  a  time  the  press 
had  backed  away  from  intruding  into 
the  private  affairs  of  public  officials 
but  that  “now  we  seem  to  be  turning 
the  corner  to  sexsationalism  again. 
The  public  doesn’t  care  about  charac¬ 
ter.  The  public  wants  to  be  titillated.  I 


think  there’s  a  need  to  probe  the  pri¬ 
vate  lives  of  public  officials,  but  it’s 
gone  too  far.  It’s  become  gossiping 
and  pandering.” 

Mauro  blamed  public  attitudes  for 
much  of  this  reporting.  “The  pecca¬ 
dilloes  that  John  F.  Kennedy  commit¬ 
ted  30  years  ago  are  now  intolerable 
with  Gary  Hart,”  he  said,  complain-  * 
ing  that  reporters  use  what  he  called 
“the  hypocrisy  excuse  that,  if  a  candi¬ 
date  says  one  thing  and  turns  out  to  be 
something  else,  we  are  justified  in 
exposing  that  hypocrisy.” 

He  added  that  the  Capitol  press 
corps  knew  about  former  Texas  Sen. 

John  Tower’s  penchant  for  liquor  and 
women  but  suppressed  it  until  it  came 
out  during  his  confirmation  hearings  I 
for  defense  secretary.  “We  all  know  I 
about  something,  and  when  someone  I 
in  the  press  mentions  it  we  all  pile  I 
on,”  he  said.  (Tower  was  killed  in  a  I 
plane  crash  the  day  before  the  panel.)  I 

Duke  agreed  with  Perkins’  sugges-  I 
tion  that  more  newspapers  in  monop¬ 
oly  markets  should  employ  ombuds¬ 
men. 

(Continued  on  page  10 U 


“The  Times-Picayune  can  do  anything  they  want  to 
me  in  New  Orieans,  they  can  say  anything  about  me 
or  not  give  me  any  coverage  and  i’m  stuck.  There’s 
got  to  be  some  kind  of  aiternative.” 
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TOGETHER, WE’RE 
GETTUGA 
GREAT  RECEPTION. 

AD/SAT  is  pleased  to  announce 
its  4th  straight  year  of  dramatic  growth. 


PUniNG  NEWSPAPERS  WITHIN  EASY  REACH,  ADVERTISERS  LIKE  AD/SAT. 


IMY  4-YEAR  GAY  AFFAIi 
>v  WITH  MIRV  I 

,  PtdiniQiiy  He  even  ^  | 

|f  osked  me  to  marry  him  }  HC 

i  ^  PIUS:  Merv's  own  story 


Kennedy  fomity  goes  to 
I  wor  —  ogoinst  rope  vkUm 


[Her  high^school  sweetheorts  kiss  &  teii . . . 


Giving  people  what  they  want  to  read 

National  Enquirer  editor  talks  about  the  audience  he  wants  to  reach 


By  Garry  Boulard 

Iain  Calder,  editor  of  the  National 
Enquirer,  remembers  precisely  the 
moment  his  paper  began  its  long-run¬ 
ning  love  affair  with  television  star 
Vanna  White. 

“We  had  just  finished  one  paper  for 
the  week  and  1  went  to  a  local  bar  and 
saw  the  reporters  from  our  paper 
watching  Wheel  of  Fortune,"  said 
Calder.  “They  were  transfixed  by 
Vanna,  and  then  1  got  interested  too." 

Returning  to  his  Lantana,  Fla., 
office  the  following  day,  Calder 
ordered  background  information  on 
White  and  the  highly  rated  syndicated 
game  show,  making  a  remarkable  dis¬ 
covery  in  the  process.  “1  found  it  was 
one  of  the  hottest  shows  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  everyone  seemed  to  be  watching 
it,  but  no  one  was  writing  stories 
about  [the  show].  That’s  when  we 
decided  to  put  the  wheel,  Vanna,  and 
Pat  Sajak  on  our  cover,  followed  by  a 
cover  with  just  Vanna  alone.  They 
both  sold  like  crazy.” 

Calder’s  vision  of  Vanna  White’s 
cover-star  potential  is  an  example 
both  of  how  covers  for  the  controver¬ 
sial  weekly  are  selected  as  well  as 
how  deeply  immersed  the  Enquirer  is 
in  the  latest  currents  of  popular  cul¬ 
ture.  With  a  circulation  topping  five 
million,  the  Enquirer  is  viewed  by 
many  in  the  industry  as  a  publishing 
phenomenon,  a  paper  published  in 
Lantana  on  Wednesday  and  found  in 
thousands  of  grocery  and  conve¬ 
nience  stores  in  even  the  smallest 
towns  the  following  Monday. 

The  paper  is  also  a  bellweather  indi¬ 


( Boulard  is  a  free-lance  writer.) 


cation  of  contemporary  tastes  and 
interests  and,  for  many  stargazers,  it 
is  hard  to  imagine  following  the 
exploits  of  Liz  Taylor,  Cher,  Donald 
Trump,  Michael  Jackson,  and 
Roseanne  Barr,  among  others,  with¬ 
out  thinking  of  the  Enquirer  first. 

“Our  job  is  to  try  and  come  up,  as 
best  as  we  can,  with  what  people  want 
to  read,”  explained  Calder,  who 
joined  the  Enquirer  in  1963.  “We 
don’t  report  on  all  of  the  murders  and 
recessions  and  crimes  like  other 
papers  do.  What  we  do,  instead,  is 
present  stories  that  you’re  curious 
about,  or  stories  that  can  just  plain 
help  you.” 

Although  critics  charge  that  the 
Enquirer  is  a  celebrity-obsessed 
paper  which  frequently  turns  fiction 
into  fact,  or,  at  the  very  least,  sug¬ 
gests  more  in  its  splashy,  sensationa- 
listic  headlines  than  is  warranted  by 
the  actual  facts  it  presents  in  its  sto¬ 
ries,  Calder  believes  the  paper  is 
“less  about  celebrities  and  more 
about  ordinary  people. 

“Sure  we  have  celebrities  on  the 
front  page,  but  inside  we  tell  you  how 
to  make  your  life  better,  stories  about 
ordinary  people  doing  extraordinary 
things,  people  who  overcome  their 
handicaps,  that  sort  of  thing.  Hope¬ 
fully  we’re  an  antidote  to  the 
depressing  problems  of  the  world.” 

As  an  illustration  of  the  Enquirer’s 
editorial  priorities,  Calder  uses  the 
parable  of  the  “lady  in  Kansas  City” 
who  is  “hard-working,  has  a  couple  of 
kids,  a  husband,  and  at  10:30  at  night 
she’s  got  the  kids  in  bed,  her  husband 
is  watching  football,  and  she  has 
maybe  an  hour  to  herself.  She  picks 


up  the  National  Enquirer,  goes  into 
the  den,  snuggles  up,  and  we  give  her 
some  enjoyment  and  escapism,  some 
information,  and  a  kind  of  relief  from 
the  problems  of  her  day.” 

Whatever  the  Enquirer’s  goals,  few 
can  deny  its  success.  The  grandchild 
of  the  old  New  York  Enquirer,  the 
paper  was  transformed,  beginning  in 
1952,  by  the  late  Generoso  Pope  Jr., 
who  purchased  it  for  $20,000,  gradu¬ 
ally  toned  down  its  Gotham  City 
blood  and  gore,  and  made  it  fit  for 
distribution  in  the  local  family  drug¬ 
store. 

By  the  late  1960s,  Pope’s  Enquirer 
was  fully  national  in  scope,  on  the 
racks  in  more  than  70,000  groceries 
and  drugstores,  “very  near  the  check¬ 
out  stand  where  you  can’t  possibly 
avoid  them  while  waiting  in  line,” 
according  to  author  Roy  F.  Fox,  who 
wrote  a  satirical  article  on  the  paper  in 
the  magazine  English  Journal. 

Meanwhile,  the  paper  landed  on  a 
formula  for  success  among  its  readers 
emphasizing  stories  on  medical  care, 
astrology,  gardening,  pets,  psycho¬ 
babble,  and  romantic  advice,  usually 
in  formats  of  500  to  700  words  and 
almost  always  wpll  illustrated.  Mov¬ 
ing  from  New  York  City  to  Engle¬ 
wood  Cliffs,  N.J.,  in  the  late  1960s, 
the  Enquirer  finally  set  up  shop  in 
Lantana  in  1971.  Now  its  weekly 
national  sales  are  surpassed  only  by 
TV  Guide. 

As  the  Enquirer’s  circulation 
boomed,  so  has  its  methods  of  self¬ 
promotion,  commissioning  a  film  with 
testimonial  endorsements  from  Barry 
Goldwater,  Bob  Hope,  and  Hubert 
(Continued  on  pane  48) 
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The  only  on-line  system  with 
no  overflow. 

Automatic  buffering  allows 
press  and  mailroom  to  produce, 
each  at  its  own  pace,  and  remain 
completely  on-line. 

•  PrintRoll  winds  newspapers 
and  preprints  into  large 
diameter,  stationary  rolls. 
Space-efficient  to  take 
advantage  of  full  ceiling  height. 

•  Automatic  rolling  and  retrieval 
of  main  sections  and  preprints 
from  buffer  or  storage  eliminates 
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to  allow  more  efficient 
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Enquirer 

(Continued  from  page  40) 


Humphrey,  among  others,  in  the  mid- 
1970s;  launching  a  giant  tv  ad  cam¬ 
paign  in  the  mid-1980s  worth  more 
than  $12  million  a  year,  and  netting  up 
to  $130  million  in  revenues  annually 
as  a  result  of  such  self-generated 
publicity.  Located  on  seven-and-a- 
half  acres  of  prime  Florida  real  estate 
in  Lantana,  the  Enquirer  has  also 
become  a  source  of  local  pride  for 
both  its  hefty  community  payroll  and 
the  million-dollar  Christmas  parties  it 
regularly  sponsors. 

Editor  Calder  noted  that  the  paper 
has  been  equally  liberal  with  salaries, 
spending  up  to  $  16  million  on  its  edito¬ 
rial  staff  alone.  “We  want  the  best 
and  we  pay  for  it.  We  have  reporters 
making  more  than  $90,000  a  year  and 
editors  in  the  six  figures,  but  we  just 
don’t  give  the  money  away.  We  work 
our  writers  very  hard,  and  we  expect 
results.” 

Although  generally  maligned  by  the 
working  press  for  its  emphasis  on 
celebrity  scandals  and  surreal  phe¬ 
nomena,  the  Enquirer  has  also  some¬ 
times  won  the  grudging  respect  of  its 
fellow  Fourth  Estate  members. 


Taylor’s  action  followed  a  $15  mil¬ 
lion  lawsuit  against  the  paper  by 
actress-singer  Cher.  In  1988,  the 
Enquirer  reported  that  Cher  rebuked 
comedian  Edd'e  Murphy  for  com¬ 
ments  he  had  made  concerning  racial 
discrimination  in  connection  with  the 
Academy  Awards.  In  filing  her  suit, 
Cher  denied  making  any  comments  to 
Murphy  and  then  attacked  the 
Enquirer  for  its  lack  of  veracity. 

Coming  on  the  heels  of  the  celebrity 
lawsuits,  the  CBS  program  60  Min¬ 
utes  aired  a  show  claiming  that  the 
Enquirer  regularly  fabricates  sources 
for  its  stories  in  an  ongoing  attempt  to 
circumvent  libel  laws. 

Editor  Calder,  however,  has 
claimed  that  both  lawsuits  and  the  60 
Minutes  investigation  “were  not 
important,”  adding,  “we’ve  actually 
had  fewer  lawsuits  than  almost  any 
other  national  publication.”  Calling 
the  60  Minutes  report  a  “poorly  done 
hatchet  job  that  made  the  most  out  of 
nothing,”  Calder  added  that  his  atti¬ 
tude  on  critical  reports  is  simple.  “All 
1  care  is  that  they  spell  my  name  cor¬ 
rectly,  spell  the  Enquirer  cor¬ 
rectly  ...  I  really  don’t  care  what 
others  say  about  us.” 

What  Calder  does  care  about  is  the 
Enquirer’s  popularity  among  its  read¬ 
ers,  a  popularity  strong  enough  to 
survive  a  dime  rise  in  single-copy 


“We  want  the  best  and  we  pay  for  it.  We  have 
reporters  making  more  than  $90,000  a  year  and 
editors  in  the  six  figures,  but  we  just  don’t  give  the 
money  away.  We  work  our  writers  very  hard,  and  we 
expect  resuits.” 


In  1987,  for  example,  the  Enquirer' 
scooped  such  papers  as  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  Miami  Herald  by  being 
the  first  to  publish  photos  of  presiden¬ 
tial  candidate  Gary  Hart  with  his  girl¬ 
friend  Donna  Rice  at  a  weekend  party 
in  Bimini.  Last  summer,  two  Enquir¬ 
er  reporters,  posing  as  musicians, 
sneaked  into  the  Illinois  prison  hous¬ 
ing  Pete  Rose  and  snatched  an  inter¬ 
view  with  the  disgraced  baseball  great 
that  most  members  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  press  could  only  hope  for. 

Along  the  way  the  National 
Enquirer  has  also  become  news  itself, 
chiefly  because  of  the  highly  publi¬ 
cized  times  when  individual  celebri¬ 
ties  have  filed  suit  against  the  paper 
for  stories  said  to  be  untrue,  mislead¬ 
ing  and  libelous.  Just  last  September 
Elizabeth  Taylor  filed  a  $20  million 
libel  suit  against  the  paper  claiming 
that  the  Enquirer  had  falsely  labeled 
her  a  heavy  drinker  with  a  disfiguring 
disease. 


Calder  feels  that  the  wisdom  of  the 
Enquirer’s  emphasis  on  television 
and  celebrity  reporting  can  be  seen  in 
the  large  number  of  publications  such 
as  People  and  US  magazines,  as  well 
as  television  shows  like  A  Current 
Affair  and  Entertainment  Tonight, 
that  now  cover  celebrity  news  exclu¬ 
sively.  “1  think  there’s  a  direct  corre¬ 
lation  between  our  success  and  the 
television  and  newspaper  coverage  of 
celebrities.  In  that  way  we  sort  of 
revolutionized  the  industry.” 

Even  with  the  Enquirer’s  suc¬ 
cess — last  year  the  paper’s  parent 
company,  G.P.  Group,  purchased  the 
national  tabloid.  The  Star,  giving  the 
two  papers  a  combined  circulation  of 
more  than  20  million — stories  in  the 
mainline  press  continue  to  question 
the  Enquirer’s  journalism  ethics  and 
story  priorities. 

Calder  has  asserted  that  such  criti¬ 
cisms  fail  to  annoy  him.  “The  other 
papers  do  something  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  from  what  we  do.  They  don’t  have 
to  like  us.  I  don’t  care.  I’m  only  inter¬ 
ested  in  one  group  liking  us,  and  that’s 
our  readers.” 


WPI  selects 
journalists 


issues  in  1989 — from  750  to  850.  Cal¬ 
der  said  his  paper  has  retained  a 
devoted  following  largely  because 
“We  write  about  the  kinds  of  things 
people  are  interested  in,”  and  he 
noted  that  the  tabloid’s  relationship 
with  television  is  a  critical  factor  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  Enquirer’s  success. 

“Take  a  look  at  the  newspapers  of 
1970,”  Calder  continued.  “Any  refer¬ 
ences  to  television  were  usually 
clothed  in  something  like  the  ‘boob 
tube.’  Anyone  who  watched  the 
Beverly  Hillbillies  or  Green  Acres  was 
immediately  labeled  brain-dead. 
Newspapers  never  took  television 
seriously.” 

The  Enquirer  has,  and,  as  the  paper 
grew  into  what  is  oftentimes 
described  as  a  publishing  and  distri¬ 
bution  phenomenon,  more  of  its 
pages  have  been  devoted  to  television 
celebrity  gossip,  television  reviews, 
and  behind-the-scenes  glimpses  of 
particular  television  shows. 


The  World  Press  Institute  of  Mac- 
alester  College  of  Saint  Paul,  Minn., 
has  named  the  following  journalists 
from  throughout  the  world  to  take 
part  in  its  1991  program: 

Madonna  King,  reporter  with  the 
Courier-Mail  of  Brisbane,  Australia; 
Peng  Bo,  assistant  editor  of  Bei¬ 
jing’s  China  Business  Times',  Maria 
Cristina  Caballero,  investigative 
reporter  for  El  Tiempo  of  Bogota, 
Colombia;  Alberto  Romagnoli, 
reporter  for  Rome’s  Radiotelevisione 
Italiana;  Azucena  Valderrabano, 
reporter  with  the  Excelsior  of  Mexico 
City;  Dana  Andrea  loachim,  editor  at 
22  magazine  in  Bucharest,  Romania; 
Oumar  Dieng,  regional  editor  in  St. 
Louis  for  the  Senegalese  Press 
Agency  in  Senegal;  Yun-Jeung  Jo, 
reporter  for  the  Sisa  Journal,  a 
weekly  newsmagazine  in  Seoul, 
South  Korea;  Martin  Senn,  reporter 
for  Der  Bund  in  Berne,  Switzerland; 
and  Carlos  Pauletti,  correspondent 
for  El  Pais  in  Montevideo,  Uraguay. 

Now  in  its  thirtieth  year,  the  WPI 
brings  10  experienced  reporters  and 
editors  to  the  United  States  each  year 
to  travel  throughout  the  country  and 
provide  interviews  with  Americans 
involved  in  government,  business, 
culture,  science  and  technology, 
health  care  and  communications. 
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Efe  hopes  to  reach  the  ‘big  time’ 

Sales  director  of  Spain’s  wire  service  says  its  Spanish 
heritage  is  a  big  selling  point  to  Latin  American  clients 


By  Robert  Buckman 

Most  journalism  students  learn 
early  on  in  their  intro  courses  that  the 
term  “Big  Four”  refers  to  the  West¬ 
ern  world’s  dominant  wire  services — 
the  Associated  Press  and  United 
Press  International  in  the  United 
States,  Reuters  in  Great  Britain  and 
France’s  Agence  France-Presse. 

If  Spain’s  ambitious  and  growing 
Agencia  Efe  has  its  way,  the  term  may 
become  Big  Five  or,  if  UPI  were  to 
falter,  Efe  may  elbow  its  way  to  the 
top  four  by  default. 

The  key  to  Efe’s  hopes  for  reaching 
the  big  time  is  the  burgeoning  Latin 
American  market.  According  to  Vic¬ 
tor  Olmos,  Efe’s  effusively  optimistic 
foreign  sales  director,  the  51 -year-old 
Spanish  agency  already  is  competing 
successfully  there  head-to-head  with 
the  Big  Fours’  Spanish-language  ser¬ 
vices.  The  reason,  Olmos  says,  is  that 
cultural  blood  is  thicker  than  water. 

“If  you  take  an  Anglo-Saxon  and  a 
Spanish-speaking  reporter,  both  top 
reporters,  each  would  respond  to  the 
same  story  according  to  his  educa¬ 
tion,”  Olmos  rationalizes.  “The  thing 
that  would  strike  a  Spanish-speaking 
audience  would  strike  a  Spanish¬ 
speaking  reporter  the  same  way. 
That’s  our  strength.” 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  the 
name  Efe  is  not  an  acronym  but 
merely  the  Spanish  word  for  the  letter 
F.  The  reason:  A  few  months  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  sanguinary  Spanish 
Civil  War  in  1939,  the  triumphant 
nationalist  government  of  Generalis¬ 
simo  Francisco  Franco  merged  three 
existing  national  wire  services.  Faro, 
Fabus  and  Fabra,  into  one,  naming 
the  new  agency  after  the  initial  letter 
of  the  old  agencies.  Like  all  news 
organs  of  the  Franco  era,  Efe  was 
little  more  than  a  government  mouth¬ 
piece. 

That  began  to  change  in  the  early 
1960s,  relates  Olmos,  55,  who  joined 


(Buckman  is  a  journalism  professor 
at  the  University  of  Southwestern 
Louisiana  in  Lafayette  and  a  member 
of  the  Inter  American  Press  Associa¬ 
tion.  This  article  is  based  in  part  on 
interviews  he  obtained  at  the  lAPA 
General  Assembly  in  Kansas  City  last 
October.) 


Victor  Olmos 

Efe's  foreign  soles  director 

Efe  in  1956  after  graduation  from  the 
Escuela  Oficial  de  Periodismo,  then 
Spain’s  sole  crucible  for  aspiringjour- 
nalists.  Also  joining  Efe  that  year  was 
Olmos’  close  friend,  Carlos  Mendo. 

“At  that  time,  Efe  was  a  local  ser¬ 
vice  with  no  foreign  correspon¬ 
dents,”  explains  Olmos.  “We  had 


information  minister.  Manual  Fraga, 
lured  Mendo  back  from  UPI  by  offer¬ 
ing  him  the  title  of  managing  director 
of  Efe  and  the  task  of  turning  Efe  into 
a  competitive  international  agency. 
Fraga  also  was  responsible  for  imple¬ 
menting  Spain’s  first  press  law  since 
the  Civil  War. 

“It  got  rid  of  the  censorship  in  the 
sense  that  newspapers  before  had  to 
submit  their  copy  to  the  censors,” 
Olmos  relates.  “Under  Fraga’s  law 
they  were  not  censored  but,  if  they 
ran  something  against  the  govern¬ 
ment,  they  could  be  punished.  [The 
government  was]  asking  editors  to  be 
responsible — in  other  words,  self¬ 
censorship.” 

In  1964,  Efe  opened  its  first  Latin 
American  bureau  in  Buenos  Aires, 
linked  to  Madrid  by  trans-Atlantic 
cable.  Mexico  City  and  Lima  fol¬ 
lowed  soon  after  and,  within  a  year, 
Efe  had  bureaus  all  over  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica,  but  opening  bureaus  and  filing 
copy  is  one  thing;  attracting  and 
retaining  subscribers  is  another. 

“Mendo  had  important  interna¬ 
tional  experience  as  a  journalist,  and 
he  knew  we  couldn’t  keep  selling  our 
[Latin  American]  subscribers  the 
same  self-censored  stories  we  were 


Efe  now  boasts  about  160  subscribing  daiiies  in 
Latin  America,  pius  six  Spanish-ianguage  daiiies  in 
the  United  States  and  four  daiiies  in  Portuguese¬ 
speaking  Brazii. 


only  a  stringer  in  Paris.  Our  foreign 
coverage  was  based  on  Reuters  and 
UPI.  Franco  didn’t  allow  foreign 
agencies  to  distribute  directly  to 
Spanish  newspapers.  They  had  to  do 
it  through  Efe.  When  UPI  stopped 
providing  us  its  service  in  Spanish  in 
1956,  I  was  hired  because  I  knew 
English.  We  picked  stories  more 
suited  to  our  own  readers.  Efe  oper¬ 
ated  like  that  until  1963.” 

Olmos  says  he  and  Mendo  both  left 
Efe  in  1958  for  more  promising 
futures  with  Big  Four  agencies, 
Olmos  with  Reuters  and  Mendo  with 
UPI.  Mendo  became  the  Madrid 
bureau  chief,  but  in  1963  Spain’s  new 


giving  to  our  national  clients,”  says 
Olmos.  “He  had  to  convince  Fraga 
that  Efe  had  to  be  free  to  say  things 
against  the  government,  and  Fraga 
accepted  it. 

“Soon  the  Latin  Americans  began 
to  realize  we  were  independent.  Our 
main  selling  point  was  that  we  were 
selling  a  product  that  was  originally 
written  in  Spanish.  If  they  buy  AP, 
UPI,  AFP  or  Reuters,  it  is  very  likely 
that  [Latin  American]  stories  are  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  Spanish-speaking  person,  but 
every  story  from  Moscow,  London, 
Paris,  Bonn,  Beirut,  Cairo,  Peking  or 
Tokyo  would  be  a  translation.  Efe 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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Publishers  on  Parade 

“It’s  been  confirmed... 
Parade  is  working  for  ns.” 


“Late  in  1989  we  decided  to  bring  Parade  back  to  The  Miami  Herald.  Research  suggested  it  would  help 
build  circulation  and  reader  loyalty -as  it  has  at  17  other  Knight- Ridder  newspapers. 

“And  it  did.  One  short  year  later,  circulation  in  our  primary  market  was  the  highest  in  our  history.  In 


Broward  County,  where  our  competition  is  especially  keen,  our  year- 
over-year  Sunday  circulation  was  up  6  percent.  While  other  product 
improvements,  along  with  important  pricing  and  promotional 
strategies,  have  each  played  a  role,  we  know  from  reader  response 
that  Parade  has  been  a  key  element  of  this  growth. 

“Parade  underscores  our  commitment  to  give  customers  what 
they  want  and  need . . .  and  it  gives  us  an  edge  in  a  hotly  competitive 
market.” 


Featured  in  over 330  newspapers 
every  Simday. 


PUMJSH£a-rHE  MAMO 


Efe 

(Continued  from  page  50) 


now  has  Spanish-speaking  reporters 
throughout  the  world.” 

Both  Spain  and  Efe  reached  a 
watershed  with  Franco’s  death  in 
1975  and  the  implementation  of  multi¬ 
party  democracy  and  freedom  of  ex¬ 
pression.  Olmos,  who  had  joined  the 
Spanish  edition  of  Readers  Digest’s 
Selecciones  in  1964,  says  Mendo 
enticed  him  back  to  Efe  in  1976,  but 
Olmos  returned  to  Selecciones  a  year 
later.  When  the  Spanish  edition  of 
Selecciones  folded  in  1986,  Olmos 
returned  to  Efe  for  good,  first  as  assis¬ 
tant  to  the  president  for  foreign  rela¬ 
tions,  then  as  Washington  bureau 
chief,  then  as  assistant  to  the  news 
editor  in  Madrid,  and  now  as  the  man 
in  charge  of  hawking  Efe  to  new  sub¬ 
scribers. 

Olmos  returned  to  Efe  at  a  time  of 
breathtaking  change.  Growth  in  Latin 
American  subscriptions  in  the  1980s 
was  aided  in  part  by  the  collapse  of 
the  Reuters-dominated  LATIN  agency 
in  1981. 

I  By  1989,  Efe  had  full-time  bureaus 
in  all  major  world  capitals,  including 


Manila,  Seoul,  Beijing,  Cairo,  Beirut 
and  Nicosia,  and  in  all  23  Latin 
American  capitals;  including  string¬ 
ers,  it  had  representatives  in  80  coun¬ 
tries. 

Since  1989,  it  has  added  bureaus  in 
the  newly  liberated  East  European 
capitals  of  Berlin,  Warsaw,  Prague, 
Budapest,  Bucharest  and  Sofia,  as 
well  as  in  Abidjan,  Ivory  Coast.  In  the 
United  States,  Efe  maintains  bureaus 
with  12  staffers  in  Washington,  five  in 
New  York,  and  three  in  Miami,  plus 
stringers  in  Los  Angeles. 

Also  in  1989,  Efe  leased  its  own 
transponder  from  Intelsat  to  link  its 
new  worldwide  network  to  its  nerve 
center  in  an  unassuming  office  build¬ 
ing  at  32  Calle  Espronceda  in  down¬ 
town  Madrid,  but  is  its  coverage 
really  competitive  with  the  Big  Four? 

“We  reinforced  our  stringer  in  Iraq 
by  sending  someone  from  Madrid 
when  the  Gulf  crisis  broke,  the  same 
in  Iran  and  South  Africa,”  Olmos 
explains,  insisting  that  Efe’s  coverage 
is  “about  the  same”  as  the  majors 
but,  again,  he  says,  it  is  on  the  Latin 


American  turf  that  Efe  has  an  advan¬ 
tage  with  coverage. 

“Scoops  today  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  quality  of  the  medium,”  he 
maintains.  “You  have  scoops  be¬ 
cause  sources  want  to  release  the 
information  and  they  select  the  most 
influential  medium.  In  Spain,  El  Pais 
[the  respected  Madrid  daily]  usually 
gets  the  scoops.  Let’s  say  an  Argen¬ 
tine  official  wants  to  release  some 
information  to  impress  the  American 
government.  He  will  release  it  to  AP, 
but  my  opinion  is  that  our  [Latin 
American]  sources  are  the  best  of  any 
wire  services.  The  bureau  chiefs  of 
AP  are  Americans,  AFP’s  are 
French,  Reuters’  are  English.  If  they 
[sources]  are  going  to  bring  you  into 
confidence,  they  feel  more  comfort¬ 
able  in  their  own  language  because 
they  may  be  afraid  it  will  be  mistrans¬ 
lated.” 

Efe  now  boasts  about  160  sub¬ 
scribing  dailies  in  Latin  America,  plus 
six  Spanish-language  dailies  in  the 
United  States  and  four  dailies  in  Por¬ 
tuguese-speaking  Brazil.  It  is  not 
unusual  for  leading  papers  in  the 
region  to  subscribe  to  several  of  the 
major  services  at  once.  Are  they  using 
Efe’s  file?  Olmos  insists  they  are. 

“Efe  was  later  than  the  other  four 
agencies  but  in  15  to  20  years  we  have 


become  one  of  the  Top  Two,”  Olmos 
boasts.  “AP  still  beats  us  in  that  they 
have  more  front-page  stories  than  we 
have.” 

An  unscientific  analysis  of  some  of 
Efe’s  more  important  subscribers 
confirms  that  the  Spanish  agency’s 
presence  is  respectable,  though  not 
perhaps  as  glowing  as  Olmos  main¬ 
tains.  A  recent  Sunday  edition  of 
Mexico  City’s  prestigious  Excelsior 
contained  six  Efe  dispatches,  five 
from  AFP,  three  from  UPl  and  one 
each  from  AP  and  Reuters;  10  others 
came  from  a  mixture  of  agencies;  six 
included  Efe,  four  did  not. 

A  Sunday  edition  of  Bogota’s  El 
Espectador  had  three  AP  credits,  two 
Efe,  one  Reuters;  four  were  from  cor¬ 
respondents  or  stringers  abroad,  two 
were  multiagency  including  Efe,  two 
were  multiagency  without  Efe.  In  the 
Sunday  edition  of  Miami’s  Diario  las 
Americas,  27  items  were  from  AFP, 
20  from  UPI,  12  from  Efe,  two  from 
correspondents. 

“When  I  call  up  something  on  the 
screen  I  usually  call  up  AP  and  Reu¬ 


ters  because  in  my  experience  they’re 
usually  the  most  trustworthy  and 
have  the  earliest  complete  stories,” 
proclaims  Felipe  Edwards,  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  El  Mercurio  in  Santiago,  Chile, 
one  of  Latin  Am.erica’s  two  oldest 
dailies.  “CNN  is  my  office  music.” 
El  Mercurio  also  subscribes  to  Efe. 

Guatemala’s  leading  daily,  Prensa 
Libre,  relies  almost  wholly  on  AP  and 
Reuters;  its  principal  competitor,  El 
Grdfico,  uses  Reuters,  Germany’s 
DPA  and  Mexico’s  Notimex,  but  the 
country’s  newest  daily,  Siglo 
Veintiuno,  depends  heavily  on  Efe  for 
virtually  all  its  foreign  news. 

Jose  Ruben  Zamora,  Siglo  Veintiu- 
no’s  hands-on  president,  explains 
that  he  uses  Efe  because  it  has  a  pool 
arrangement  with  the  Central  Ameri¬ 
can  News  Agency  (ACAN),  provid¬ 
ing  the  paper  with  the  regional  news  it 
emphasizes.  Although  it  also  sub¬ 
scribes  to  Reuters,  it  often  carries  Efe 
items  from  other  regions  as  well. 
Zamora  reports  he  has  noticed  no  per¬ 
ceptible  difference  between  the  two  in 
terms  of  speed  or  reliability. 

Mario  Antonio  Sandoval,  an  editor 
and  columnist  at  Prensa  Libre,  alleges 
that  Efe’s  reputation  for  accuracy  is 
wanting. 

“They  have  a  bad  habit  of  killing 
people  off,”  he  charges.  “They 
reported  that  Gorbachev  was  dead.  A 
few  years  ago  they  reported  that 
[Poland’s  Lech]  Walesa  had  been 
killed.” 

Competitors  unintimidated 

Consequently,  the  Big  Four  rep¬ 
resentatives  in  Latin  America  appear 
unintimidated  by  what  they  regard  as 
Efe’s  presumptuousness. 

“Without  a  doubt  we  are  the  favor¬ 
ite  news  agency  of  the  major  papers,” 
declares  Buenos  Aires-based  John 
Reichertz,  Reuters’  Latin  American 
managing  editor. 

Reichertz  does  concede  one  point 
to  Olmos,  admitting  that  of  Reuters’ 
five  regional  chief  correspondents  in 
Latin  America,  four  are  British  and 
one  is  American,  as  is  Reichertz, 
“but,  if  you  go  down  to  a  lower  level, 
the  bureau  chief  in  Uruguay  is  Uru¬ 
guayan,  in  Peru  an  Argentine.  The 
reporters  are  Latin  American.” 

Reichertz,  who  spent  seven  years 
with  UPI,  scoffed  at  Olmos’  claim 
that  Efe’s  Persian  Gulf  coverage 
could  compete  with  the  majors. 

“AP  has  a  right  to  claim  its  cover¬ 
age  was  as  good  as  ours,  but  I’d  dis¬ 
pute  it,”  he  says.  Yet  he  admits 
grudgingly  that  Efe’s  Latin  American 
coverage  is  “roughly  comparable,” 
though  adding  he  could  recall  no  Efe 
scoops. 

“Efe  is  no  competition  for  us,” 
(Continued  on  page  97) 


For  his  part,  Olmos  bristles  at  allegations  that  Efe 
remains  a  government  mouthpiece  in  the  post-Franco 
era. 
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Late  nif’ht  gatlierinj;  of  Vietnamese  gang  is  broken  up  by  Orange  (lounty  depiih’  sheriff,  Paul  Kuroda.  Orange  County  Register  ©  1990 


Hats  Off  To  Paul  Kuroda! 


NGWSp3<p6r  Photographer  of  thellfesr  Paul  Kuroda  of  the  Orange  County  Register,  is  Newspaper 

Photographer  of  the  Year  in  the  48th  annual  Pictures  of  the 
Year  competition.  The  Californian  has  been  a  National  Press 
Photographers  Association  member  since  1979- 
NPPA,  together  with  Kodak  and  Canon,  also  congratulates 
Jane  Evelyn  Atwood,  Contact  Press  Images,  who  won  the 
Canon  Photo  Essayist  Award  and  Kodak  &ystal  Eagle  Award 
winner,  Donna  Ferrato,  Black  Star. 

Pictures  of  the  Year  is  sponsored  by  NPPA  and  the  Universit}' 
of  Missouri  School  of  Journalism,  with  grants  from  Canon 
USA  and  the  Professional  Photography  Division  of  Eastman 
Kodak  Company. 


Canon 


Newsracks  tampered  with  in  the  two  Washingtons 


Newspapers  in  both  Washing¬ 
tons  —  the  state  and  the  nation’s 
capital  —  were  the  victims  recently 
of  false  front  pages  surreptitiously 
placed  over  single  copies  in  news- 
boxes. 

False  front  pages  criticizing  press 
coverage  of  the  Persian  Gulf  war  were 
pasted  onto  a  few  thousand  copies  of 
the  April  1  edition  of  the  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Post-Intelligencer. 

The  fake  front  carried  a  headline 
that  read,  “We  Lie,  For  Your  Own 
Good.”  It  also  had  two  concocted 
stories,  one  saying  that  reporting  on 
the  Gulf  war  was  inadequate  and 
another  that  said  deaths  in  the  war 
totaled  more  than  100,000. 

A  group  calling  itself  Disturbing  the 
Peace  sent  a  press  release  to  news 
media  claiming  responsibility.  The 
group  said  it  also  put  out  1 ,000  white 
crosses  around  the  city  carrying  such- 
terms  as  “health  care,  energy,  envi¬ 
ronment,  education,  AIDS  research, 
housing,  child  care,  choice  and  arts 
funding.” 

A  man  who  identified  himself  as 
“Spike”  told  the  Seattle  Times  that 
the  group  contains  150  local  artists 
whose  goal  is  to  focus  attention  on 
domestic  issues. 

As  many  as  3,000  papers  were 
altered  and  placed  in  newspaper 
boxes  around  the  city,  according  to 
circulation  officials  for  the  Post- 
Intelligencer  and  Times,  which  have  a 
joint  operating  agreement. 

P-I  publisher  Virgil  Fassio  termed 
the  tampering  “unauthorized  and 
illegal.  The  readers  of  the  Post-lntel- 
ligencer  always  expect  fair  and 
balanced  coverage  of  all  issues.  The 
defacement  of  this  newspaper,  a  cow¬ 
ardly  act  of  sabotaging  our  vending 
boxes  in  the  dead  of  night,  is  not  likely 
to  earn  sympathy  for  any  cause,  how¬ 
ever  misguided  or  just.” 

John  Joly,  the  P-I’s  director  of  pub¬ 
lic  affairs,  said  that  when  the  first 
phone  calls  of  the  incident  came  in, 
“the  circulation  staff  moved  quickly 
back  into  the  affected  areas  to  remove 
as  many  tampered-with  rack  copies  of 
the  P-1  as  possible.  They  had  some 
success.” 

The  P-1  is  owned  by  the  Hearst 
Corp.  Under  a  joint  operating  agree¬ 
ment,  the  Seattle  Times  handles  the 
marketing  functions  of  both  newspa¬ 
pers,  including  distribution. 

In  Olympia,  Wash.,  meanwhile, 
phony  fliers  promising  people  they 
could  redeem  yellow  ribbons  for  $5  at 
local  banks  were  stuffed  inside  some 
copies  of  the  March  31  edition  of  The 


Olympian  after  the  papers  were  put  in 
sales  boxes. 

The  fliers  read:  “In  celebration  of 
U.S.  victory  in  the  Persian  Gulf  bring 
your  yellow  ribbon  and  receive  five 
dollars.  Monday  and  Tuesday  April  I- 
2,  1991 .  Thank  you  for  supporting  our 
troops.  Victory,  something  you  can 
bank  on.  The  (Greater  Banks  of  Thur¬ 
ston  County.” 

David  Minnich,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  for  the  Olympian,  said  he  believed 
the  fliers  were  inserted  in  less  than 
100  newspapers. 

One  downtown  Olympia  bank  gave 
$5  to  three  separate  customers  before 
it  realized  the  fliers  were  fake,  the 
Olympian  said. 

Meanwhile,  in  Washington,  D.C., 
false  fronts  were  placed  over  news 
box  copies  of  the  Washington  Post  on 
April  15,  a  “special  tax  day  edition.” 

The  one-page  “Washington  Corn- 
Post”  featured  the  two-deck  banner 
headline  “Bush  Announces  Plans  for 
New  Invasion"  and  was  subheaded 
“Target  to  be  decided  soon,”  then 
“Military  bases  on  red  alert  —  all 
leaves  canceled.” 

With  phony  bylines  featuring  such 
notables  as  Charles  Keating,  G.  Gor¬ 
don  Liddy  and  Rupert  Murdoch,  the 
parody  paper  also  featured  an  index 
of  “stories,”  among  them:  Legiti¬ 
mate  Kuwaiti  dictator  restored  to 
power;  Survey  finds  Americans  sup¬ 
port  war  “anywhere”;  April  Glaspie 
nominated  as  ambassador  to  Cuba; 
New  England  Patriots  sued  by  Ray¬ 
theon  Corp.  over  name;  U.S.  con¬ 
cludes  purchase  of  United  Nations  in 
leveraged  buyout;  and  obituaries  for 
the  First  Amendment  and  for  the  con¬ 
stitutional  powers  to  declare  war, 
which  “died  of  neglect  following  a 
long  illness.” 

A  final  word  to  readers  explained, 
somewhat,  the  purpose  of  the  Com- 
Post:  “This  special  supplement  to  the 
Washington  Post  was  written  and  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  group  of  citizens  appalled 
at  the  ease  with  which  this  country, 
with  the  enthusiastic  help  of  its  mass 
media,  was  manipulated  by  crude 
appeals  to  patriotism  into  supporting 
a  destructive  and  pointless  war.  This 
war  has  killed  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people,  caused  catastrophic  envi¬ 
ronmental  damage  and  led  to  more 
chaos  throughout  the  Middle  East 
region. 

“What  you  see  here  is  of  course 
satire;  we  hope  that  the  events 
described  in  the  ComPost  never  come 
to  pass.  We  call  on  each  of  you  to  do 
your  utmost  to  prevent  them  from 


becoming  reality.” 

Washington  Post  staff  attorney 
Michael  Simons  said  the  paper  did  not 
know  who  was  responsible.  The 
paper's  distributors  picked  up  several 
hundred  copies  from  newsboxes  in 
the  northwest  section  of  the  city  and 
suburban  Maryland,  he  said,  but 
more  specific  numbers  were  not  avail¬ 
able. 

“They're  fully  within  their  rights  to 
publish  a  parody,  but  we  take  it  very 
seriously  when  they  break  into  our 
newsracks  to  do  it,”  Simons  noted. 
He  said  the  Post  might  consider  legal 
action  if  it  finds  out  who  was  responsi¬ 
ble. 

Enquirer  offers 
reward  for 
assault  information 

The  Florida-based  supermarket 
tabloid  National  Enquirer  is  offering  a 
$10,000  reward  for  information  about 
the  recent  assault  of  one  of  its  report¬ 
ers  in  West  Hollywood,  Calif. 

Enquirer  general  editor  Steve  Coz 
was  injured  when  a  man  delivering 
flowers  to  his  hotel  room  who  claimed 
the  flowers  were  from  a  “secret 
admirer”  proceeded  to  punch  him  in 
the  face. 

The  tabloid’s  executive  editor  Dan 
Schwartz  told  USA  Today  that  the 
assault  was  an  “intimidation”  tactic. 

Newsman  donates 
photos,  videos 

Veteran  CBS  newsman  Edward 
Bliss  has  donated  41  boxes  of  jour¬ 
nalism  memorabilia  including  original 
documents,  newspaper  front  pages, 
photographs,  and  audio-  and  visual 
tapes  to  American  University  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  which  will  house 
the  material  in  its  archives. 

Much  of  the  collection  is  devoted  to 
former  CBS  newsmen  Edward  R. 
Murrow  and  Walter  Cronkite,  and 
includes  original  Murrow  and  Cron¬ 
kite  scripts,  biographical  material, 
audiotapes,  speeches,  rough  drafts 
and  correspondence. 

In  addition  to  the  CBS  memorabilia 
donated  by  Bliss,  an  AU  broadcast 
professor  who  has  recently  published 
a  book  on  the  history  of  broadcast 
journalism,  are  historical  newspaper 
front  pages  and  original  photographs 
from  World  War  II,  including  some 
taken  by  Robert  Capa. 
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Lisa  Olson  sues 
Patriots  over 
locker  incident 

Boston  Herald  sportswriter  Lisa 
Olson  has  filed  a  sexual  harassment 
suit  against  the  New  England  Pat¬ 
riots,  its  owner  Victor  Kiam,  its  man¬ 
ager,  former  media  director  and  the 
three  players  the  National  Football 
League  said  lewdly  harassed  her  in 
their  locker  room  last  year. 

Named  irithe  suit,  in  addition  to  the 
Patriots  and  Kiam,  are  former  general 
manager  Patrick  Sullivan;  former 
media  services  director  James  Old¬ 
ham;  and  three  players,  Zeke  Mow- 
att,  Robert  Perryman  and  Michael 
Timpson. 

It  was  Mowatt,  Olson  said  at  the 
time,  who  paraded  naked  in  front  of 
her  while  other  players,  including 
Perryman  and  Timpson,  taunted  her 
with  sexual  suggestions.  Olson  was 
interviewing  another  Patriot  player  in 
the  locker  room  at  the  time  of  the 
Sept.  17,  1990  incident. 

After  an  investigation,  the  NFL 
handed  down  stiff  fines  to  the  players 
and  team  management.  Player  Mow¬ 
att  was  fined  $12,500;  players  Timp¬ 
son  and  Perryman  were  fined  $5,000 


each.  The  team  was  ordered  to  pay 
$25,000  to  produce  instructional 
material  on  dealing  responsibly  with 
reporters. 

Olson’s  lawsuit,  filed  .April  25  in 
Suffolk  County  (Mass.)  Superior 
Court,  alleges  intentional  infliction  of 
emotional  damage  and  intentional 
damage  to  her  professional  reputa¬ 
tion. 

The  suit  says  players  “sexually 
harassed  the  plaintiff  and  attempted  to 
embarrass  and  intimidate  her,  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  her  civil  rights,  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  preventing  her  from  reporting 
sports  news,  solely  because  she  is  a 
woman.” 

The  suit  further  alleges  that  team 
officials  tolerated  the  harassment. 

Olson  is  asking  for  unspecified 
monetary  damages. 

Olson’s  lawyer,  Norman  Zalkin, 
said  the  four-year  Herald  veteran  will 
be  leaving  her  job  for  a  short  time. 
Olson  left  the  Patriots  beat  soon  after 
the  locker  room  incident  became 
national  news.  Recently,  she  has  been 
covering  the  Boston  Bruins  hockey 
team. 

Olson  told  the  Associated  Press 
that  she  had  not  intended  to  pursue 
the  matter  after  the  NFL  handed 
down  the  fines  in  November. 

However,  she  said  she  changed  her 


mind  when  owner  Victor  Kiam,  the 
Remington  shaver  manufacturer,  told 
an  off-color  joke  about  the  incident  at 
a  Stamford,  Conn.,  sports  banquet  on 
Feb.  4. 

Olson  also  said  she  was  angry  that 
Mowatt  and  Timpson  have  not  yet 
paid  their  fines. 

Photographer 
gets  grant 

Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star  staff  pho¬ 
tographer  John  Warner  has  been 
awarded  a  $30,000  grant  to  produce  a 
documentary  photojournalism  book 
on  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Indians. 

The  grant  was  awarded  by  the  St. 
Labre  Indian  School  on  the  Cheyenne 
reservation  in  Montana. 

Houston  Post 
expands  Viva! 

The  Houston  Post  has  announced 
an  increase  in  the  distribution  of 
Viva!,  a  monthly  publication  which 
targets  the  area’s  Hispanic  readers. 

The  Post  plans  to  distribute  Viva! 
to  more  than  200,000  Houston  house¬ 
holds. 


sets  'IbiceRcC™  apart  from  other  aucCiote7(t  sendees  F 


Voice Acf“  costs  only  $0.10  per 
minute  (with  no  start  up  costs),  unlike 
other  services,  that  take  up  to  half  of 
your  revenue. 

For  example,  if  you  receive  750  calls 
per  week*,  and  charge  $1.50  per  minute... 


50/50  revenue  split 
VoiceAd™ 


—  You  make  $5,500 

—  You  make  $9,500 


You  control  the  content  guidelines  of 
every  message.  Undesirable  messages 
never  appear  on  your  program. 


By  allowing  rotary  callers  to  use 
the  system.  Voice A(f  “eliminates 
dissatisfied  readers  and  lost  revenue. 


We  give  you  your  own  900  number  and 
allow  you  to  set  your  own  price. 

“Comparison  based  on  2.5  minute  call.  $0  30  per  minute  carrier  charges. 


COMMUNICATIONS  I  i 

575  Scherers  Court 
Worthington,  Ohio  43085 

1-800-356-6161 
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Atlanta  daily  selects  national  ad  rep 


By  Ann  Marie  Kerwin 

The  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal-Consti¬ 
tution  has  selected  Newspapers  First 
as  its  national  advertising  representa¬ 
tives,  Journal-Constitution  officials 
announced. 

The  Journal-Constitution  is  the  first 
newspaper  to  join  the  representative 
firm  since  it  opened  its  doors  in  June 
of  1990,  after  the  mergers  of  Knight- 
Ridder  Newspaper  Sales  and  Million 
Market  Times-Mirror  Marketing. 

Newspapers  First  will  represent 
the  Journal-Constitution  to  national 
advertisers  throughout  the  U.S.  in  all 
categories  of  business-including  gen¬ 
eral,  retail,  classified  and  travel. 

The  new  agreement  took  effect 
Monday,  April  15.  With  the  addition 
of  Atlanta,  the  company  represents 
newspapers  in  39  markets,  17  of 
which  are  in  the  top  30  markets. 

Since  1983,  the  Journal-Constitu¬ 
tion  had  been  represented  by  Sawyer- 
Ferguson- Walker  Company. 

“We  looked  at  our  national  ad  situ¬ 
ation  and  through  that  decided  to 


NEED  TO  FILL  THAT 
OPENING  A/OW? 

Don’t  want  to  tackle  that 
mountain  of  resumes? 

Let  us  fteCp  of  charge. 

Until  August  1991 
there  tvUl  he  no  charge  for  employers 
to  list  ajoh. 

JOBS  FOR  JOURNALISTS 


Applicants: 

•  Represent  all  levels  and  areas 

of  journalism. 

•  Are  screened  per  your  criteria. 


For  more  information  contact: 
SPJ-JOBS  FOR  JOURNALISTS 
P.O.  Box  77 

Greencastle,  IN  46135-0077 

(317)  653-3333 


Another  service  for  members  of  the 
Society  of  Professional  Journalists 


review  our  representation,”  said 
Journal-Constitution  publisher  Jay 
Smith.  “It  was  a  very  tough  decision 
to  make.  Sawyer,  Ferguson,  Walker 
had  been  representing  us  for  several 
years  and  they  are  an  excellent  firm. 
We  were  choosing  between  two  very 
fine  firms,  and  Newspapers  First  won 
by  a  nose.” 

G.  Kingsley  Anthony,  president  of 
Newspapers  First  said  the  Journal- 
Constitution  was  “a  very  nice  com¬ 
plement”  to  the  newspapers  the  com¬ 
pany  already  represents.  With  the 
addition  of  Atlanta  as  a  market, 
Anthony  believes  the  representative 
firm  can  sell  more  effectively  and  tie 
Atlanta  in  with  other  networking 
plans  successfully. 

Some  of  the  reasons  the  vote  went 
to  Newspapers  First,  Smith  said, 
were  their  approach  to  a  “new  way  of 
selling  national  advertising”  and  that 
they  seem  to  have  a  lot  of  momentum 
due  to  the  Knight-Ridder/Times  Mir¬ 
ror  connection. 

“Newspapers  First  brings  many 
strengths  to  this  partnership,  includ¬ 
ing  an  excellent  knowledge  of  major 
markets  and  a  talent  for  bringing  cre¬ 
ative  new  ideas  to  their  clients,” 
Smith  said. 

“The  Journal  Constitution  is  look¬ 
ing  at  us  to  develop  new  revenue 
streams  for  it  and  they  believe  we  can 
do  so,”  said  John  Kosanke,  executive 
vice  president.  Newspapers  First. 

To  illustrate  some  of  the  creative 
ideas  Newspapers  First  is  imple¬ 
menting,  Kosanke  spoke  about  an 
“ad  flap”  advertisement  that  is  in  the 
works.  The  “ad  flap”  is  like  a  maga¬ 
zine  gatefold  advertisement  that  is 
inserted  into  the  centerfold  of  a  news¬ 
paper.  The  “ad  flap”  is  attractive  to 
advertisers  because  it  is  a  way  of 
increasing  visibility  and  exposure 
due  to  its  uniqueness,  Kosanke  said. 
So  far,  90%  of  the  newspapers 
approached  said  it  is  feasible.  One 
unnamed  advertiser  is  said  to  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  going  ahead  with  the  new 
approach. 

“With  both  the  Super  Bowl  and  the 
Summer  Olympic  Games  coming  to 
Atlanta  within  the  next  five  years,  we 
believe  opportunities  abound  for  us 
to  expand  our  relationships  with 
national  advertisers.  Newspapers 
First  will  help  us  take  full  advantage 
of  those  opportunities,”  Smith  said. 

Although  future  events  that  will 
focus  national  and  international  atten¬ 
tion  on  Atlanta  —  a  new  dome  sta¬ 
dium  is  scheduled  for  completion  in 


the  fall  ’92,  —  are  being  anticipated. 
Smith  said  the  focus  right  now  will  be 
on  the  day-to-day  selling  to  national 
advertisers. 

Newspapers  First  is  cooperatively 
owned  by  Knight-Ridder  and  Times 
Mirror  newspapers  and  a  group  of 
leading  independent  newspapers 
formerly  represented  by  Million  Mar¬ 
ket  Newspapers.  The  company  has 
sales  offices  in  nine  U.S.  cities. 

Harte-Hanks  names 
Papert  as  its 
advertising  rep 

The  Harte-Hanks  Newspapers  of 
Texas  announced  the  appointment  of 
the  Papert  Companies  Inc.  as  their 
national  advertising  representatives, 
efffective  April  1,  1991. 

Harte-Hanks  owns  the  Texas 
newspapers:  Abilene  Reporter-News, 
Corpus  Christi  Caller-Times,  Plano 
Star-Courier,  San  Anftelo  Standard 
Times  and  the  Wichita  Falls  Times 
Record  News. 

Providence  paper 
teams  up 
with  radio  station 

The  Providence  (R.I.)  Journal- 
Bulletin  and  a  local  radio  station  have 
teamed  to  produce  a  children’s  radio 
show  featuring  children  as  the  hosts. 

Kidsbeat  on  the  Air,  which  pre¬ 
miered  April  27,  will  be  the  radio  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  weekly  Kidsbeat  page  fea¬ 
tured  in  the  Journal-Bulletin. 

Special  edition 
fit  for  a  queen 

The  Washington  (D.C.)  Post  is 
planning  a  special  advertising  supple¬ 
ment  to  commemorate  the  visit  of  Her 
Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth  II  and  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  to  the  United  States. 

The  section  is  scheduled  for  May 
14,  when  the  royal  couple  arrives  in 
Washington,  where  they  will  begin 
their  travels  in  the  U.S.  Other  cities 
on  the  agenda  include  Tampa  and 
Miami,  Fla.,  and  in  Texas,  Houston, 
Dallas  and  San  Antonio. 
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Spot  News  Reoorting  Sports  Reporting 

At  the  1990  National  Newspaper  Awards, 
Southam  was  judged  to  be  the  best  of 
Canada  in  9  of  15  categories. 


We  were  honoured  to  have  so  many  of 
our  people  across  Canada  receive  such 
acclaim  from  their  peers. 

Recognition  such  as  this  is  a  refle¬ 
ction  of  the  on-going  commitment  to 
excellence  that  everyone  at  Southam 
pursues.  Thanks  to  the  effort  of  all  our 
renowned  photographers,  journalists, 


»  1  he  expositor,  Hranttord 
►  The  Nugget,  North  Bav 
» The  Whig-Standard,  iCingston 
•  The  Hamilton  Spectator 


•  Kitchener- Waterloo  Kecord 

» The  Sault  Star,  Sault  Ste.  Marie 

•  Medicine  Hat  News 

•  The  Edmonton  Journal 


editorial  writers  and  cartoonists,  our 
readers  are  among  the  most  well 
informed  people  m  the  country. 

Each  time  one  of  our  readers  picks 
up  a  Southam  newspaper,  they  are  the 
real  winners.  And  tnat  is  the  award  we 
strive  for  everyday. 


TheScxjtham 

Newspaper 

Group 


•  1  he  rnnee  Ueow  Citizen 

•  The  Vancouver  ifiovince 
» The  Vancouver  Sun 


Enterprise  Reporting 


Moy  reierson 
Vancouver  Sun 
Cartooning 


:nara  wagame 
Calgary  hlerald 


Wayne  Hoper 
Brantford  Expositor 
Sports  Photography 


Delivering  the  Best  is  what  3,000,000 
Southam  Readers  Expect  Everyday. 


LEGAL  BRIEFS 


Court  denies 
newspaper’s 
request  for  fees 

The  Ohio  Supreme  Court  denied  a 
newspaper’s  request  to  force  the  city 
of  Northwood  to  pay  $4,309  spent  in 
an  effort  to  obtain  city  police  records. 

The  court  ruled  5-2  that  The 
Blade  of  Toledo  could  not  collect  fees 
it  spent  in  seeking  a  court  order 
because  the  city  eventually  provided 
them  voluntarily. 

The  case  arose  when  the  Blade 
sought  a  police  report  on  a  1989  inci¬ 
dent  in  which  an  off-duty  police  offi¬ 
cer  fired  a  weapon  while  pursuing  an 
unidentified  person. 

A  month  after  the  incident,  the 
Blade  sought  a  court  order  to  force 
the  city  to  release  the  records.  Last 
year,  the  city  provided  the  records  in 
f^ull,  making  the  newspaper’s  request 
for  the  court  order  moot. 

The  newspaper  asked  the  Supreme 
Court  to  award  it  the  lawyer’s  fees 
spent  seeking  the  court  order. 

The  court  majority  ruled  that  the 
award  of  lawyer  fees  is  discretionary 
but  that  the  justices  did  not  believe 
their  discretion  extended  to  actions 
rendered  moot  by  the  voluntary  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  record. 

—  AP 

News  executives 
must  provide 
depositions 

A  federal  judge  ruled  that  the  co¬ 
publisher  and  editor  of  the  Greene- 
ville  (Tenn.)  Sun  must  provide 
depositions  and  some  documents  in  a 
wrongful-firing  lawsuit. 

The  ruling  by  U.S.  District  Judge 
R.  Allan  Edgar  of  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  reversed  a  federal  magistrate’s 
narrower  order  requiring  a  limited 
release  of  information  by  the  newspa¬ 
per. 

Edgar  acknowledged  the  journal¬ 
ists  had  a  qualified  reporters’  privi¬ 
lege  under  federal  law,  but  said  that 
was  outweighed  by  competing  inter¬ 
ests  in  this  case  because  the  informa¬ 
tion  held  by  the  newspaper  was  cru¬ 
cial  to  the  case. 

The  newspaper’s  co-publisher 
Gregg  Jones  and  its  editor  John  M. 
Jones  Jr. ,  who  are  brothers,  were  sub¬ 
poenaed  by  Robert  C.  Watson  Jr.,  an 
attorney  for  the  city. 

The  subpoenas  stem  from  a  federal 
lawsuit  filed  by  a  former  comptroller 


who  was  fired  by  the  city-owned 
Greeneville  Light  and  Power  System 
after  he  had  made  allegations  of  ques¬ 
tionable  accounting  practices  at  the 
utility. 

He  sued  the  city,  the  utility  and  the 
utility’s  former  manager  in  1988, 
claiming  his  rights  to  free  speech  were 
violated.  The  suit  alleges  he  was  fired 
for  speaking  to  newspaper  officials 
about  the  utility’s  accounting  prac¬ 
tices. 

Edgar  ruled  that  the  Joneses  must 
give  depositions  about  conversations 
with  utility  employees.  He  also  said 
the  Sun  must  provide  an  index  of 
documents  it  had  received  from  the 
employees  and  provide  copies  of 
documents  the  city  and  utility  don’t 
already  have.  The  newspaper  also 
must  release  audio-  and  videotapes  of 
conversations. 

—  AP 

Singer’s  lawyer 
may  appeal 
libel  case  dismissal 

A  lawyer  for  entertainer  Wayne 
Newton  said  he  was  considering  an 
appeal  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
after  a  federal  court  refused  to  rein¬ 
state  libel  damages  against  NBC. 

The  network  had  aired  a  report 
linking  the  singer  to  organized  crime 
figures. 

In  1987,  a  jury  in  Las  Vegas 
awarded  Newton  $19.3  million  in 
damages  for  an  October  1980  telecast 
that  said  the  government  was  investi¬ 
gating  possible  mob  ties  in  Newton’s 
purchase  of  the  Aladdin  Hotel  and 
Casino. 

U.S.  District  Judge  Myron  Crocker 
then  reduced  the  award  to  $5.2  mil¬ 
lion,  mostly  in  punitive  damages, 
after  finding  that  Newton’s  income 
and  reputation  had  not  suffered.  It 
was  still  the  largest  libel  judgment  on 
record  at  this  time. 

Last  August,  the  9th  U.S.  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court  of  Appeals  not  only 
reversed  the  jury  verdict  but  also 
ordered  dismissal  of  Newton’s  suit, 
finding  a  lack  of  evidence  that  the 
newscast  was  either  deliberately  or 
recklessly  false. 

The  court  panel  on  April  5  made 
minor  changes  in  its  3-0  ruling,  denied 
a  rehearing  and  said  none  of  the  27 
judges  on  the  full  court  had  called  for 
referring  the  case  to  a  larger  panel. 

Newton  could  make  a  final  appeal 
to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  to  rein¬ 
state  the  damages.  His  lawyer,  Mor¬ 
ton  Galane,  said  he  was  “seriously 


considering”  an  appeal  but  would 
review  the  ruling  with  Newton  first. 

In  his  unsuccessful  request  for 
reconsideration,  Galane  said  the 
panel’s  decision  in  August  had 
improperly  second-guessed  jury- 
determinations  of  the  credibility  of 
witnesses. 

Jurors  in  Las  Vegas  found  the  story 
created  a  false  impression  the  Mafia 
had  helped  Newton  buy  the  casino  in 
exchange  for  a  hidden  share  and  that 
Newton  had  deceived  Nevada  officials. 

But  the  appeals  court  said  most  of 
the  broadcast’s  factual  statements 
were  true,  including  reports  Newton 
had  a  friend  with  purported  mob  ties 
who  had  done  him  a  favor,  and  that 
the  singer  had  testified  falsely  to  the 
Nevada  Gaming  Board.  —  AP 

British  poiiticians 
uphold  newspaper’s 
contempt  ruling 

The  British  House  of  Lords  upheld 
a  contempt  ruling  against  the  Sunday 
Times  of  London  for  publishing  mate¬ 
rial  from  the  book  Spycatcher  while  a 
gag  order  was  in  force  against  other 
newspapers. 

Five  Law  Lords  ruled  unanimously 
against  an  appeal  by  the  Times  and  its 
editor  Andrew  Neil. 

The  ruling  was  the  latest  chapter  in 
the  long-running  saga  of  legal  battles 
involving  the  best-selling  memoirs 
of  former  secret  agent  Peter  Wright, 
which  detailed  the  workings  of  Brit¬ 
ain’s  counterintelligence  service. 

The  book  was  banned  in  Britain  and 
Hong  Kong  and  former  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter  Margaret  Thatcher’s  government 
waged  a  prolonged,  costly  and  ulti¬ 
mately  unsuccessful  court  battle  in 
the  late  1980s  to  prevent  publication 
of  the  book  in  Australia. 

Ivan  Fallon,  deputy  editor  of  the 
Times,  said  the  newspaper  would 
appeal  the  latest  ruling  to  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Court  of  Human  Rights. 

“This  judgment  has  very  serious 
implications  for  freedom  of  the  press 
in  this  country,”  Fallon  said.  “It 
enables  a  blanket  gag  to  be  imposed 
on  the  media,  preventing  publication 
of  information  even  when  it  is  in  the 
public  interest.” 

The  Times  published  the  first 
installment  of  a  serialization  of  Spy- 
catcher  in  July  1987,  just  before  the 
book  went  on  sale  in  the  United  States 
and  while  a  temporary  publication 
ban  was  in  force  against  two  other 
British  newspapers.  The  Guardian 
and  The  Observer.  —  AP 
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Weekly  sues  daily 
in  Wisconsin 

The  Isthmus,  an  alternative  weekly 
newspaper  published  in  Madison, 
Wis.,  has  sued  the  daily  Capital 
Times  to  keep  it  from  using  the  name 
“Ursula”  on  an  advice  and  gossip 
column. 

“Ursula”  was  written  for  years  by 
Kathy  Foster,  who  recently  went 
from  the  weekly  to  the  Capital  Times. 

Isthmus  publisher  Vincent 
O’ Hearn  claimed  in  the  lawsuit  and 
supporting  documents  that  he  created 
the  named  “Ursula  Understands”  as 
the  columns  title. 

The  lawsuit  contends  Ursula  is  a 
common  law  trademark  of  Isthmus 
Publishing  Co.,  and  has  been  identi¬ 


fied  with  Isthmus. 

“Ursula”  now  appears  three  times 
a  week  in  the  Capital  Times.  It  ran 
weekly  in  Isthmus. 

Dave  Zweifel,  editor  of  the  Capital 
Times,  says  his  paper  will  fight  the 
lawsuit. 

“‘Ursula’  belongs  to  the  author  of 
the  column  and  she  can  sell  her  work 
to  any  publication  she  chooses,”  he 
said. 

The  lawsuit  seeks  both  a  temporary 
restraining  order  and  a  permanent 
injunction.  —  AP 

Buchwald  wins 
legal  round 

Paramount  Pictures  lost  a  round  in 
its  legal  fight  over  movie  proceeds 


with  columnist  Art  Buchwald. 

Superior  Court  Judge  Harvey 
Schneider  rejected  Paramount’s  bid 
to  reopen  the  issue  of  net  profit  for¬ 
mulas  used  by  the  studio  to  negotiate 
contracts. 

Schneider  had  ruled  earlier  that 
Paramount  didn’t  play  fair  with  Buch¬ 
wald,  using  his  idea  as  the  basis  for 
the  Eddie  Murphy  blockbuster  movie 
Coming  to  America  and  failing  to 
pay  him  a  fair  share  of  the  profits. 

Attorney  Charles  Diamond  said 
Paramount  would  ask  a  higher  court 
to  overturn  Schneider. 

Pierce  O’Donnell,  a  lawyer  for 
Buchwald,  said  he  was  confident  he 
would  win  the  point  in  any  court. 

The  judge  said  he  would  hold 
another  hearing  after  Paramount 
decided  whether  to  appeal.  —  AP 


It's  Sunday  and  this  Personnel  Manager 
is  screening  replies  to  her  Employment  Ad  in  your  paper 

RIGHT  NOW! 

Imagine  offering  a  service  to  your  recruitment  advertisers  which  enables  applicants  to  respond  to  a  newspaper  ad  24  hours 
a  day,  7  days  a  week.  Your  advertisers  can  meet  dozens  of  job  applicants  one  by  one.  They  could  sit  back  and  listen  to  an 
applicant's  work  history  .  .  .  in  their  own  words.  Your  advertisers  can  do  all  that  in  just  minutes  right  over  the  telephone. 

At  any  time,  from  anywhere.  It's  possible  now  with  Talking  Classifieds,  because  we  just  reinvented  the  telephone  for 
newspaper  recruitment  advertising. 

-  The  future  of  Classified  Advertising  is  here  without  the  capital  expense. 

Now  imagine  having  this  enhanced  "add  on"  service  and  new  revenue 
center  without  any  capital  expense  to  your  company.  In  addition  to  offering  a 
valuable  new  service  to  your  advertisers,  you  will  have  a  competitive  advan¬ 
tage  in  the  market  you  serve. 

We  provide  all  the  hardware  (on  your  premises),  software  and  maintenance 
for  the  Talking  Classifieds  recruitment  system. 

In  addition  to  our  recruitment  system,  we  have  developed  voice  response 
products  for  the  following  classified  advertising  categories: 

•  Personals  •  Business  Opportunity 
•  Real  Estate  &  Auto  (Private  Party)  •  FAX  on-demand 

We  commission  your  newspaper  up  to  50%  for  advertisements  using  the 
"Talking  Classified"  System,  you  can  choose  your  own  trade  name  for  the 
purpose  of  marketing  the  service  to  advertisers.  As  an  example.  The 
Baltimore  Sun  is  calling  the  service  "Sun  Line". 

Our  system  starts  where  other  voice  systems  stop. 

Don't  let  anyone  in  the  voice  response  business  double  talk  you.  You  cannot 
operate  a  successful  or  profitable  classified  voice  response  business  with  less 
than  100  hours  of  voice  memory  storage.  A  typical  voice  mail  or  voice 
response  system  has  less  than  30  hours  of  memory  and  costs  up  to  $1 50,000. 

Talking  Classifieds  systems  start  with  a  minimum  of  100  hours  and  are 
expandable  to  860  hours  of  memory.  But  don't  worry  about  being  able  to 
afford  our  system  because  we  don't  ask  you  to  buy  it. 

To  learn  more  on  how  Talking 
Classifieds  can  help  you  increase 
your  classified  ad  linage  and  ^ 

bottom  line  call  Joe  Randazza  at 

(212)230-3330  or  write  _ =  =  =  =  J 

Talking  Classifieds” 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


Robert  Rodriquez  Charles  Lyons  Peggy  Blevins 


Robert  F.  Rodriguez  has  been 
named  chief  photographer  at  the 
Rockland  Journal-News  of  West 
Nyack,  N.Y. 

Rodriguez  has  worked  15  years  for 
Gannett  Westchester  Rockland 
Newspapers,  which  publishes  the 
Journal-News. 

*  * 

Peggy  Blevins  has  been  named 
classified  advertising  manager  of  the 
San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury  News. 

Blevins  had  most  recently  served 
as  advertising  director  for  the  South 
Orange  County  News  of  Mission 
Viejo,  Calif.  She  had  also  worked  as 
classified  advertising  director  for  the 
Orange  Coast  Daily  Pilot  of  Costa 


Mesa,  Calif.,  and  as  classified  adver¬ 
tising  telephone  sales  training  super¬ 
visor  and  classified  advertising  tele¬ 
phone  sales  manager  at  the  Omaha 
(Neb.)  World  Herald. 

*  *  * 

Charles  A.  Lyons,  who  had  most 
recently  served  as  president  of  Subur¬ 
ban  Newspapers  of  America,  has 
been  named  chief  executive  officer  of 
Forbes  Newspapers  of  Bedminster, 
N.J. 

Lyons  had  previously  served  as 
chief  executive  officer  of  DCl  Pub¬ 
lishing  of  Washington,  D.C.,  and  as 
president  of  Chesapeake  Publishing 
Corp.  of  Easton,  Md.,  a  division  of 
Whitney  Communications.  He  had  also 
worked  as  a  reporter  and  later  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor  at  the  Owosso 
(Mich.)  Argus-Press,  Sunday  editor 
of  the  Ypsilanti  (Mich.)  Press,  associ¬ 
ate  publisher  and  editor  of  the  San 
Angelo  (Texas)  Standard-Times, 
director  of  advertising  and  general 
manager  at  the  Anderson  (S.C.)  Inde¬ 
pendent,  research  promotions  man¬ 
ager  at  Harte-Hanks  Communica¬ 
tions  of  San  Antonio,  Texas,  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  advisers 
for  the  Center  for  Environmental 
Estuarine  Studies  at  the  University  of 
Maryland. 

*  *  * 

Edward  P.  Hourigan  has  been 
named  publisher  and  president  of 
Citizens’  Voice  of  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 
He  succeeds  William  M.  Barry, 
who  resigned  in  January. 

Hourigan  had  previously  served  as 
publisher  of  the  Record  Herald  of 
Washington  Court  House,  Ohio, 
advertising  manager  at  the  Winches¬ 
ter  (Va.)  Star  and  assistant  national 
advertising  manager  and  retail  adver¬ 
tising  manager  at  Wilkes-Barre  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co. 

*  :|c  * 

Jesse  Bunn  has  been  named  news 
editor  at  the  Commercial  Appeal  of 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

Bunn  had  previously  worked  as 
national  editor  and  copy  editor  at  the 
Commercial  Appeal,  as  a  reporter  at 


—  NEWSPEOPLE  EDITOR 
TONY  CASE 

the  defunct  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press- 
Scimitar  and  as  metro  editor  at  the 
Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Robert  M.  Friday,  formerly  assis¬ 
tant  news  editor  at  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel,  has  been  named  news  editor 
of  the  newspaper.  He  succeeds  David 
M.  Vogel,  who  has  been  named 
assistant  managing  editor-nights. 

Friday  had  previously  worked  as  a 
reporter,  chief  assistant  city  editor, 
day  city  editor  and  community  news 
editor  at  the  Sentinel. 

Jim  Lynch,  who  had  previously 
served  as  copy  desk  chief,  succeeds 
Friday  as  assistant  news  editor. 

Lynch  had  previously  worked  as  a 
copy  editor  at  the  paper. 

Kent  Lowry,  who  had  also  previ¬ 
ously  worked  as  a  copy  editor  at  the 
paper,  has  been  named  to  succeed 
Lynch  as  copy  desk  chief. 

He  *  He 

Fred  Estrada  has  been  named 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Vista  maga¬ 
zine,  which  is  circulated  in  24  news¬ 
papers  across  the  nation. 

*  *  * 

Dave  Caffoe  has  been  named 
newspaper  advertising  coordinator 
for  Donrey  Media  Group  of  Fort 
Smith,  Ark. 

Caffoe  had  previously  worked  as 
advertising  manager  at  the  Ontario 
(Calif.)  Daily  Report  and  as  publisher 
of  Donrey  newspapers  in  Red  Bluff, 
Calif.,  Aberdeen,  Wash.,  Vallejo, 
Calif.,  Kent,  Wash.,  and  Ontario, 
Calif. 

*  *  * 

Nancy  Cahalen  Bayley  has 
joined  the  advertising  department  of 
the  Telegram  &  Gazette  of  Worces¬ 
ter,  Mass.,  as  sales  development 
manager. 

Bayley  had  previously  worked  for 
15  years  as  the  classified  advertising 
manager  for  the  Middlesex  News  of 
Framingham,  Mass. 

sis 

James  Wysocki  has  been  named 
circulation  manager  for  Beacon  Com¬ 
munications  of  Acton,  Mass. 

Wysocki  had  most  recently  served 
as  circulation  director  of  the  Niagara 
Gazette  of  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y.,  where 
previously  he  had  worked  in  numer¬ 
ous  circulation,  marketing  and  tele¬ 
marketing  positions.  He  had  previ¬ 
ously  worked  in  circulation  manage¬ 
ment  for  the  Lawrence  (Mass.)  Eagle- 
Tribune. 


Answers. 

Contacts. 

Backgiound. 

Have  a  question  about  Phillips 
Petroleum?  Or  the  energy  industry? 
These  media  relations  specialists 
can  get  answers  for  you: 

(George  Minter  (918)  661 -5204 

Rob  Phillips  (918)  661 -9326 

Jere  Smith  (918)  661 -4982 

Call  or  write:  Media  Relations 
Department;  16A-2  Phillips  Building; 
Bartlesville;  Oklahoma  74004. 

PHUIPS 
PETROLEUM 
COMPANY 
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BOSTON  GLOBE  NEWSROOM  REALIGNMENT  —  HELEN  DONOVAN  has  been  named  managing  editor  and 
THOMAS  MULVOY  has  been  appointed  managing  editor/news  operations. 

Donovan  is  responsible  for  news  coverage  and  content  of  the  daily  and  Sunday  papers,  and  Mulvoy  for  news 
operations,  including  photography,  copy  desk  operations,  sports  and  newsroom  technology.  Mulvoy  also  has  primary 
responsibility  for  Page  One  of  the  newspaper. 

Donovan  was  previously  managing  editor/Sunday  and  Mulvoy  was  managing  editor/daily. 

Promoted  to  the  new  position  of  deputy  managing  editor^Sunday  was  THOMAS  ASHBROOK,  36.  He  was  previously 
foreign  editor.  Replacing  him  in  that  position  was  foreign  correspondent  JOHN  YEMMA.  In  his  new  post,  YEMMA,  38,  will 
coordinate  the  Globe's  foreign  news  coverage,  which  includes  supervision  of  the  paper's  foreign  bureaus  in  Tokyo, 
Berlin,  Moscow  and  Jerusalem.  He  will  also  oversee  Latin  America  coverage  through  the  Globe's  Washington,  D.C., 
bureau. 

Yemma  joined  the  Globe  in  1989  as  assistant  editor  of  the  Boston  Globe  Magazine.  Prior  to  joining  the  Globe,  he  spent 
10  years  with  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  and  has  also  reported  for  the  Dallas  Morning  News,  United  Press 
International  and  the  San  Antonio  Express-News. 

Associate  editor  H.D.S.  GREENWAY  was  promoted  to  senior  associate  editor.  He  will  report  to  Globe  editor  JOHN 
DRISCOLL  and  continues  his  weekly  column  on  foreign  affairs,  in  addition  to  handling  special  assignments. 


Thomas  Ashbrook 


John  Yemma 


H.D.S.  Greenway 


Helen  Donovan 


Thomas  Mulvoy 


Arthur  R.  Dwight  has  been 
named  circulation  director  of  the 
Concord  (N.H.)  Monitor. 

Dwight  had  previously  worked  as 
district  manager  for  the  Monitor  and 
as  circulation  promotion  manager, 
advertising  account  executive  and 
reporter  for  the  Daily  Eveninft  Item  of 
Lynn,  Mass. 

3): 

Tony  Atwater,  an  authority  on ' 
media  coverage  of  international  ter¬ 
rorism,  has  been  appointed  chairman 
of  the  department  of  journalism  and 
mass  media  at  the  School  of  Commu¬ 
nication,  Information  and  Library 
Science  at  Rutgers  University  in  New 
Jersey. 

Me  *  * 

Knight-Ridder  Inc.  of  Miami  has 
named  Jane  Scholz,  formerly  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  Post-Tri¬ 
bune  of  Gary,  Ind.,  to  the  position  of 
editor  at  Knight-Ridder  Tribune 
News  Services  (KRTN)  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  She  succeeds  Scott 
Bosley,  who  has  been  named  editor 
of  the  Journal  of  Commerce  in  New 
York,  a  business  newspaper  owned 
by  K-R. 

Scholz  had  previously  worked  for 
K-R  as  assistant  to  the  vice  presi¬ 
dent/operations.  She  had  also  worked 
at  the  Miami  Herald  as  a  reporter,  day 
city  editor,  urban  affairs  editor,  assis¬ 
tant  to  the  executive  editor,  and  in 
management  positions  in  circulation, 
advertising  and  production. 


Fredrick  B,  Mott  Jr.,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of  the  Tal¬ 
lahassee  (Fla.)  Democrat,  has  been 
named  to  succeed  Scholz  as  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Post-Tribune. 

Mott  had  previously  worked  as 
director  of  financial  reporting  and 
assistant  to  the  vice  president/opera¬ 
tions  at  K-R. 


Norman  Kirk,  advertising  director 
of  the  Toronto  Star,  has  been  named 
associate  publisher. 

In  addition,  the  Star  announced 
that  its  advertising  department  will  be 
separated  into  two  divisions  with 
William  O.  Clark  and  Andrew  Go 
as  advertising  directors. 

Kirk  had  previously  worked  as 
sales  development  manager,  national 
advertising  manager  and  retail  adver¬ 
tising  sales  manager  at  the  Star. 

Both  Clark  and  Go  have  held  sev¬ 
eral  management  positions  at  the 
Star,  most  recently  as  group  sales 
directors. 


Kelly  Kilborn  has  been  named 
editor  of  the  Parsippany  (N.J.)  News. 
She  will  continue  as  editor  of  the  Fair- 
field  Chronicle  of  West  Caldwell, 
N.J. 

Me  Mi  Mi 

The  Hemet  (Calif.)  News  has 
named  Nancy  W.  Clegg  to  the  new 
position  of  managing  editor  and 


Manny  Padilla  to  the  position  of 
advertising  director. 


The  Proven 
Professional. 


Richard  L. 
Hare 

•  Consultant  to  300  dailies,  weeklies, 
and  shoppers  in  last  15  years 

•  Market  wise  in  50  states  and 
Canada 

•  Expert  manager,  trainer 

•  Executive  recruiter 

•  Successful  broker  and  appraiser 

Send  for  Hare’s  new  brochure: 
Newspapers  in  the  1990s: 

Every  Decision  Counts 

Hare  Associates  Inc. 

62  Black  Walnut  Drive 
Rochester,  New  York  14615 
716/621-6873 
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LEGAL 


AFP  to  seek  reargument  of  points  in  case  against  DoD 


By  Debra  G^rsh 

Agence-France  Presse  is  planning 
to  ask  for  a  reargument  of  some  points 
in  its  recently  dismissed  case  against 
the  Defense  Department  over  the 
press  pool  regulations  during  the  Per¬ 
sian  Gulf  war. 

Federal  District  Court  Judge  Leo¬ 
nard  B.  Sand  dismissed  lawsuits  filed 
by  AFP  and  another  by  the  Center  for 
Constitutional  Rights  on  behalf  of  a 
number  of  publications  and  individual 
journalists,  finding  that  the  issues, 
as  presented,  were  “too  abstract  and 
conjectural  for  judicial  resolu¬ 
tion  ....  [Pjrudence  dictates  that  a 
final  determination  of  the  important 
constitutional  issues  at  stake  be  left 
for  another  day  when  the  controversy 
is  more  sharply  focused.” 

Judge  Sand  ruled  that  the  court 
could  not  “now  determine  that  some 
limitation  on  the  number  of  journal¬ 
ists  granted  access  to  a  battlefield 
on  the  next  overseas  military  opera¬ 
tion  may  not  be  a  reasonable  time, 
place  and  manner  restriction,  valid 
under  the  First  and  Fifth  Amend¬ 
ments.” 

CCR  had  not  yet  decided  whether  it 
would  file  a  motion  for  reargument  of 
points  in  The  Nation  case,  according 
to  attorney  Franklin  Siegel.  The 
deadline  for  filing  is  May  6. 


AFP  attorney  Joshua  Kaufman  said 
his  client  was  planning  to  file  for 
reconsideration  on  points  it  had 
argued  unfairly  kept  AFP  out  of  U.S. 
military  pools:  that  a  news  organiza¬ 
tion  must  be  a  primarily  U.S.  organi¬ 
zation  and  that  it  must  have  had  a 
long-term  Pentagon  presence. 

Kaufman  said  AFP  wants  the  judge 
to  rule  on  these  points  so  they  cannot 
be  used  against  the  French  wire  ser¬ 
vice  in  future  military  operations. 

“That’s  what  kept  us  out  of  the 
pools,”  he  noted. 

Kaufman  pointed  out,  however, 
that,  while  he  had  dismissed  the  suit, 
in  his  opinion  Judge  Sand  had  ruled  in 
favor  of  the  media  plaintiffs  on  many 
of  their  points. 

“The  case  was  dismissed,  but  we 
still  won  hands  down,”  he  said. 

For  example,  in  his  opinion.  Judge 
Sand  did  find  that  the  media  had 
standing  to  raise  their  First  and  Fifth 
Amendment  claims  but  that,  as  pre¬ 
sented,  he  was  not  provided  with  a 
reasonable  alternative  to  total  unilat¬ 
eral  coverage,  as  he  requested  of 
attorneys  from  the  Nation  suit,  who 
were  arguing  both  cases,  heard 
together. 

The  judge  found  that  “At  issue  are 
important  First  Amendment  princi¬ 
ples  and  the  countervailing  national 
security  interests  of  this  country.  This 


case  presents  a  novel  question  since 
the  right  of  the  American  public  to  be 
informed  about  the  functioning  of  the 
government  and  the  need  to  limit 
information  availability  for  reasons  of 
national  security  both  have  a  secure 
place  in  this  country’s  constitutional 
history  .... 

“In  the  court’s  view,  the  right  of 
access  claims,  and  particularly  the 
equal  access  claims,  are  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  in  focus  at  this  time  to  meet 
the  .  .  .  requirement  that  ‘the  under¬ 
lying  constitutional  issues  [be 
presented]  in  a  clean-cut  and  concrete 
form’  ....  [PJrudence  dictates  that 
a  final  determination  of  the  important 
constitutional  issues  at  stake  be  left 
for  another  day  when  the  controversy 
is  more  sharply  focused.” 

The  Nation  case  was  filed  last  Janu¬ 
ary  against  the  DoD,  Defense  Secre¬ 
tary  Dick  Cheney  and  President 
Bush,  among  others,  charging  the 
press  regulations  not  only  restricted 
reporting  from  the  Gulf,  but  also  dis¬ 
criminated  against  plaintiffs  in  the  suit 
through  unequal  treatment  of  jour¬ 
nalists  {E&P,  Jan.  19,  P.  7). 

AFP  filed  suit  a  few  weeks  later, 
charging  that  the  wire  service  was 
unfairly  excluded  from  the  U.S.  mili¬ 
tary  photo  pools  and  that  they  were 
denied  access  to  pool  material  (E&P, 
Feb.  9,  P.  9). 


Singling  out  one  medium  for  taxation  allowable 

U.S.  Supreme  Court  rules  7-2  it  does  not  violate  the  First  Amendment 


By  Debra  Gersh 

Singling  out  one  medium  for  taxa¬ 
tion  while  exempting  others  does  not 
violate  the  First  Amendment,  as  long 
as  the  taxation  is  neither  censorial  nor 
discriminatory,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  ruled  recently. 

The  7-2  majority  decision  in  Leath¬ 
ers,  Commissioner  of  Revenues  of 
Arkansas,  v.  Medlock  determined 
that  an  Arkansas  tax  on  cable  televi¬ 
sion  was  not  unconstitutional  as  it  is 
part  of  a  state  general  services  tax. 
Other  media  are  exempt  from  the  tax. 

The  dissenting  justices,  however, 
found  that  singling  out  one  medium 
for  taxation  leaves  open  the  potential 
for  governmental  abuses. 


The  Leathers  decision  had  reper¬ 
cussions  for  the  newspaper  industry 
beyond  Arkansas,  however,  as  the 
Court  also  acted  on  similar  cases 
before  it  from  other  states. 

A  few  days  after  the  Leathers  deci¬ 
sion,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  left  in 
place  an  Iowa  Supreme  Court  ruling 
that  upheld  a  tax  on  magazines  while 
exempting  newspapers. 

The  Court  also  vacated  a  Florida 
Supreme  Court  decision  that  disal¬ 
lowed  the  distinction  between  maga¬ 
zines  and  newspapers  for  tax  pur¬ 
poses.  Instead  of  striking  the  maga¬ 
zine  tax,  however,  the  Florida  court 
nullified  the  newspapers’  exemption. 
The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  vacated  the 
decision  and  ordered  the  Florida 


court  to  re-examine  the  case  in  light  of 
the  Leathers  ruling. 

“I  think  this  is  a  pretty  signifi¬ 
cant  decision,”  National  Newspaper 
Association  general  counsel  Robert 
J.  Brinkmann  said  of  the  Leathers 
ruling,  adding  it  is  particularly  good 
for  smaller  newspapers. 

“People  can  still  tax  newspapers  if 
they  want,  but  if  they  don’t,  it’s  OK,” 
he  said. 

The  decision  also  leaves  in  place 
protections  for  smaller  newspapers. 
Part  of  the  majority  decision  found 
that  one  measure  for  determining 
whether  a  tax  is  discriminatory  is 
whether  it  involves  a  large  number  of 
media  outlets  or  only  a  few,  the  latter 
(Continued  on  page  94) 
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Female  handicapper  files  discrimination  suit 


By  M.L.Stein 

Dorothy  Kagan,  who  claims  to  be 
the  first  woman  handicapper  for  a 
major  publication,  has  filed  a  $3.5 
million  lawsuit  against  the  Los 
Angeles  Daily  Racing  Form,  alleging 
sex  discrimination,  wrongful  termina¬ 
tion  and  trade  libel. 

Until  she  was  fired  last  Feb.  26, 
Kagan,  according  to  the  complaint, 
was  the  only  woman  handicapper  in 
Los  Angeles  and  was  featured  in  a 
Daily  Racing  Form  bylined  column 
that  was  widely  respected  by  bet¬ 
tors. 

However,  during  her  three-year 
employment  with  the  racing  newspa¬ 
per,  Kagan  was  subjected  to  “sexual 
harassment,  insulting  and  offensive 
conduct  by  her  male  supervisor  and 
co-worker,  the  discriminatory 
enforcement  and/or  application  of 
office  policies  and  practices  against 
her,  and  she  was  finally  fired  for  false 
and  pretextual  reasons,”  the  com¬ 
plaint  states. 

The  Racing  Form  also  is  accused  of 
allowing  co-workers  to  make  “infe¬ 
rior  handicapping  selections,”  which 
were  run  under  Kagan’s  byline. 

William  Dow,  general  manager  of 
the  Daily  Racing  Form’s  West  Coast 
office,  denied  the  charges  in  a  phone 
interview  with  E&P,  but  declined  to 
discuss  specific  allegations,  saying 
only  that  Kagan  was  fired  for  cause. 

The  Daily  Racing  Form,  which  is 
owned  by  News  America  Publica¬ 
tions,  also  publishes  editions  in  New 
Jersey,  Miami  and  Chicago.  News 
America  is  named  as  a  co-defendant 
in  the  suit.  The  Los  Angeles  Times 
quoted  Alan  Grodnitzky,  a  Philadel¬ 
phia  lawyer  representing  News 
America  Corp.,  as  saying  that 
Kagan’s  dismissal  was  “strictly 
related  to  job  performance.” 

He  suggested  that  her  problems 
were  related  to  her  inability  to  get 
along  with  co-workers  and  that  she 
was  given  “repeated  warnings”  of 
unsatisfactory  work. 

The  complaint  says  that  Kagan  was 
subjected  to  various  kinds  of  sexual 
harassment. 

She  charges  that  an  office  birthday 
party  for  a  male  employee  included  a 
cake  “intentionally  made  to  resemble 
female  genitals”  and  that  “one  or 
more  male  employees  licked  the  icing 
on  the  cake  in  Kagan’s  presence.” 

Robert  C.  Moest,  Kagan’s  attor¬ 
ney,  said  his  client  has  pictures  of  the 
cake. 


Kagan  also  alleges  that  at  other 
staff  parties,  to  which  she  was  not 
invited,  women  were  hired  for  nude 
or  seminude  dancing.  Photos  of  the 
dancers  and  her  male  co-workers 
engaging  in  what  “appeared”  to  be 
salacious  acts  were  passed  around  the 
office  and  shown  to  Kagan,  the  com¬ 
plaint  goes  on. 

In  another  allegation,  the  plaintiff 
claims  that  six  months  before  her  ter¬ 
mination  “and  after  Kagan  became 
the  leading  Los  Angeles  handicapper 
for  the  Daily  Racing  Form,”  she  was 
no  longer  permitted  to  make  selec¬ 
tions  for  Friday  races,  a  task  she  nor¬ 
mally  performed  on  Thursday. 

“Instead,  other  handicappers  pub¬ 
lished  selections  under  her  name,  and 
the  selections  they  made  were  delib¬ 
erately  and  maliciously  inferior 
picks,”  the  complaint  continues. 

The  bad  picks  placed  under  her 
byline,  Kagan  asserts,  were  aimed  at 
hurting  her  reputation  and  may  have 
affected  track  odds  by  encouraging 
bettors,  who  relied  on  her  choices,  to 


wager  on  what  they  thought  would  be 
winning  horses. 

Such  conduct,  according  to  the 
complaint,  “may  well  have  affected 
the  wagering  upon  a  race  in  violation 
of  state  gaming  laws.” 

It  states  further  that  Kagan  pro¬ 
tested  orally  and  in  writing  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  substituting  her  picks.  By 
publishing  inferior  picks  under  Ka¬ 
gan’s  byline,  the  defendants  engaged 
in  unfair  business  practice  under 
California  law,  the  complaint  con¬ 
tends. 

Kagan  also  asserts  that  her  immedi¬ 
ate  supervisor.  Racing  Form  editor 
Don  Fleming,  called  her  a  “degen¬ 
erate  gal,”  and  a  “hooker.” 

Fleming  was  unavailable  for  com¬ 
ment  but  a  secretary  told  E&P  that  no 
one  except  Dow  was  being  allowed  to 
speak  for  the  newspaper  on  the  suit. 

The  suit  states  that  Kagan  was  fired 
on  the  same  day  she  was  refused  per¬ 
mission  to  take  off  an  hour  and  15 
minutes  for  a  medical  appointment,  a 
(Continued  on  page  98) 
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Competition  among  the  Navajo  newspapers 

Four  former  employees  of  the  Navajo  Times  Today 
announce  a  May  8  launch  of  Navajo  Nation  Today 


By  M.L.Stein 

The  tribally  owned  Navajo  Times 
Today  is  getting  independent  com¬ 
petition  from  a  new  weekly. 

Four  former  employees  of  the 
Times  said  they  are  launching  a  four- 
color  tabloid,  the  Navajo  Nation 
Today,  to  serve  Navajo  Indians  in 
Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Utah  and  Col¬ 
orado. 

The  first  issue  is  scheduled  for  May 

8. 

Publisher  Mark  Trahant,  once  edi¬ 
tor  of  Navajo  Nation,  said  the  new 
paper  is  starting  as  a  weekly  with  the 
goal  of  going  daily  in  1992.  It  will  be 
published  in  Window  Rock,  Ariz., 
where  the  Times  also  is  headquar¬ 
tered. 

Trahant  told  E&P  that  he  and  his 
partners,  Monte  Roessel,  LeNora 
Begay  and  Mary  Whitehair,  had 
planned  to  attempt  to  buy  the  Nation 
but  decided  against  it  at  the  advice  of 
their  attorney. 

Roessel  is  editor  and  Begay  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  new  publication. 

Trahant  described  the  weekly  as  an 
“independent  voice  from  the  Navajo 


Nation.  We  believe  that  the  Navajo 
democracy  ought  to  have  a  daily 
accounting  to  the  people.” 

The  publisher  added  that  more 
advertising  is  coming  from  on-reser- 
vation  businesses  than  in  past  years. 
He  said  that  more  than  $65  million  a 
year  is  now  spent  by  Navajo  consum¬ 
ers  with  reservation  firms  such  as  gro¬ 
cery  stores,  movie  theaters,  variety 
stores  and  service  organizations. 

Trahant  said  his  paper  also  will 
compete  for  advertising  and  circula¬ 
tion  with  the  daily  Gallup  (N.M.) 
Independent. 

The  lead  story  in  the  first  issue  of 
Navajo  Nation  Today  involves  issues 
facing  the  Navajo  Nation  today.  The 
paper’s  format  will  include  sports, 
business,  dining  and  an  editorial  page 
that  will  “champion  free  enterprise 
and  the  development  of  the  private 
sector  for  the  Navajo  economy  as 
well  as  the  concerns  of  the  common 
Navajo,”  Trahant  stated. 

Its  Navajo  competitor,  the  Times, 
was  formerly  a  daily  that  was  closed 
by  the  then  Navajo  tribal  chairman 
Peter  MacDonald,  who  was  subse¬ 


quently  convicted  of  bribery  and  cor¬ 
ruption  by  a  tribal  court  and  sen¬ 
tenced  to  jail. 

Navajo  Times  Today  editor  Tom 
Arviso  said  he  gives  “a  lot  of  credit” 
to  the  competing  group  for  starting 
Navajo  Nation  Today  but  expressed 
doubts  about  its  ability  to  compete  for 
advertising. 

“We’ve  got  a  strong  hold  on  the 
market  right  now  and  we’re  tapping 
into  more  big  retailers  such  as  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  auto  dealers  and  super¬ 
markets,”  he  said. 

Arviso  also  rejected  any  suggestion 
that  the  Navajo  Nation  government 
exercises  strict  editorial  control  over 
the  Times. 

“That  is  not  a  problem,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “There  is  hardly  any  kind  of 
interference  or  control.  They  don’t 
come  down  here  and  tell  us  what  to 
write.” 

Nevertheless,  Arviso  disclosed, 
there  are  staff  plans  to  cut  the  Times 
loose  eventually  from  the  tribal  gov¬ 
ernment  and  convert  it  to  an  indepen¬ 
dent  publication,  which  would  revert 
back  to  a  daily  in  five  years. 


Ways  to  attract  minority  students 

J-schools  discuss  techniques  at  Knight  Foundation  seminar 


Minority  college  journalism  pro¬ 
grams  are  trying  a  variety  of  tech¬ 
niques  to  attract  and  retain  minori¬ 
ties. 

At  a  workshop,  six  universities 
receiving  aid  from  the  Knight  Foun¬ 
dation  outlined  what  they  are  doing  to 
increase  the  number  of  qualified 
applicants  for  jobs  in  the  newsrooms 
of  America. 

“We’re  all  showing  that  it’s  being 
done  at  different  schools  under  differ¬ 
ent  circumstances  .  .  .  that  it  can  be 
done,  but  there  is  no  one  model,”  said 
Ralph  Lowenstein,  dean  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Florida’s  College  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  Communications. 

The  schools  market  journalism 
education  to  minority  students  in  high 
school  or  early  in  their  college 
careers,  offering  scholarships  and 
close  interaction  with  professional 
journalists. 

“What  we’re  learning  is  there’s  no 
magic  bullet  out  there  ...  no  one 


thing  that  will  solve  the  problem,” 
said  Scott  McGehee,  general  manager 
of  the  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald- 
Leader  and  an  adviser  to  the  founda¬ 
tion. 

Here  is  what  some  of  the  programs 
are  doing; 

•  The  University  of  Missouri  uses 
a  computerized  marketing  plan  to 
“sell”  its  journalism  program  to 
minority  students.  In  three  years  the 
number  of  minority  freshmen  and 
sophomores  in  its  “prejournalism” 
program  nearly  tripled,  to  153,  from 
53. 

•  The  University  of  Florida,  using 
several  strategies  aimed  at  college 
freshmen  and  sophomores  and  com¬ 
munity  college  students,  boosted  by 
71%,  to  64,  the  number  of  juniors  and 
seniors  in  its  journalism  and  advertis¬ 
ing  program.  It  offers  $3,000  a  year  in 
scholarships. 

•  In  a  small  program  emphasizing 
professional  experience,  Wayne 


State  University  has  graduated  23 
seniors  in  six  years.  They  averaged 
3.1  grades  and  some  have  gone  on  to 
jobs  at  major  daily  newspapers. 

•  San  Francisco  State  University’s 
Center  for  the  Integration  and 
Improvement  of  Journalism  signed  up 
170  area  journalists  as  volunteer  writ¬ 
ing  coaches  and  mentors  to  provide 
the  personal  involvement  that  can 
make  a  difference  for  some  students. 

•  As  part  of  a  three-year  project, 
Michigan  State  University  this  sum¬ 
mer  wilt  offer  a  one-week  program  of 
college-credit  courses  to  train  minor¬ 
ity  high  school  teachers  and  student 
publication  advisers  to  guide  high 
school  students  into  journalism. 
Minority  journalists  will  visit  the 
schools. 

Together  the  six  schools  have  been 
awarded  $2.3  million  in  Knight  Foun¬ 
dation  grants  over  four  years. 

At  the  workshop,  though,  educa- 
(Continned  on  page  98) 
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CIRCULATION 

California  bill  would  set  age  limit  for  news  carriers 


An  Assembly  bill  that  would  pro¬ 
hibit  any  child  under  12  from  distrib¬ 
uting  newspapers  produced  a  sharp 
exchange  recently  between  its  author 
and  Joe  Wheeler,  general  manager  of 
the  California  Newspaper  Carrier 
Foundation  (CNCF). 

The  legislation  also  would  make  it 
illegal  for  all  minors  under  16  to 
engage  in  street  sales  of  any  product, 
except  for  such  non-profit  organiza¬ 
tions  as  the  Girl  Scouts. 

The  California  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  (CNPA) 
reported  that  during  a  hearing  on  the 
measure,  its  author.  Assemblyman 
Richard  Floyd,  claimed  it  is  needed 
to  prevent  minors  from  being  ex¬ 
ploited  by  “fly-by-night”  operators 
who  shuttle  youngsters  to  communi¬ 
ties  to  peddle  merchandise  door  to 
door.  He  cited  instances  in  which 
these  minors  were  left  in  strange 
towns,  kidnapped  and  sexually 
molested. 

Wheeler  testified  that  the  bill  would 
keep  10-  and  11-year-olds  from  the 
benefits  of  being  a  newspaper  carrier 
and  that  most  state  newspapers 
already  have  policies  setting  the  mini¬ 
mum  age  of  carriers  at  11.  He  also 
pointed  out  that  stringent  safety 
policies  are  observed  to  protect  carri¬ 
ers. 

Floyd  countered  by  recalling  the 
murder  of  an  Orange  County  Register 
deliverer  whose  killer  is  now  on  death 
row. 

Floyd  also  criticized  newspapers 
for  not  providing  workers’  compensa¬ 
tion  insurance  for  its  carriers  and 
sales  force  members  classified  as 
independent  contractors.  He  dis¬ 
puted  Wheeler’s  contention  that  most 
carriers  are  privately  covered  by  bet¬ 
ter  insurance  policies. 

Wheeler  contended  that  newspaper 
carriers  are  “just  as  safe  as  any  kid 
going  to  school  or  whatever.”  He 
recalled  the  Stockton,  Calif.,  school 
yard  massacre  a  few  years  ago  as  an 
example  of  crime  occurring  any¬ 
where. 

Floyd  said  he  might  be  willing  to 
amend  the  bill  to  raise  the  age  require¬ 
ment  for  newspapers  if  the  industry 
agrees  to  offer  workers’  compensa¬ 
tion  insurance  for  the  minors. 

He  remarked;  however,  that  the 
present  bill  poses  “no  great  imposi¬ 
tion  on  this  great,  marvelous  industry 
that  editorializes  over  and  over  that 
children  ought  to  be  protected.” 

The  bill  passed  out  of  the  Assem¬ 
bly’s  Labor  and  Employment  Com¬ 


mittee  by  a  7-2  vote  and  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  full  house. 

Wheeler  predicted  a  strong  impact 
on  newspapers  if  the  bill  becomes 
law.  On  smaller  papers,  he  noted,  40- 
50%  of  the  carriers  are  under  12. 

CNCF  operates  independently  of 
CNPA  but  is  supported  by  the  news¬ 
paper  industry. 

California  newspapers  are  oppos¬ 
ing  another  bill  introduced  earlier  by 
Floyd,  a  Democrat  from  suburban 


Los  Angeles.  That  bill  would  subject 
anyone  who  releases  information 
contained  in  a  peace  officer’s  person¬ 
nel  record  to  a  $5,000  fine. 

Currently,  the  Victorville  Daily 
Press,  a  Freedom  Newspaper,  is 
suing  the  San  Bernardino  County 
sheriff  for  refusing  to  disclose  under 
the  state  public  records  act  the  results 
of  an  internal  investigation  of  alleged 
misconduct  by  a  deputy. 

—  M.L.  Stein 


IN  BRIEF 


Teen  editors 

The  May  17  issue  of  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  (Calif.)  Bee's  weekly  feature 
section  for  teen-agers,  “Sidetracks,” 
will  be  written,  edited  and  produced 
by  18  high  school  students,  the  paper 
said. 

“We  are  curious  to  see  how  they 
would  do  things  differently,”  said 
Sidetracks  editoj'  Mike  Dunne.  “1 
think  it’s  going  tu  help  us  refine  the 
section.  Maybe  there  are  some  fea¬ 
tures  we  can  eliminate  or  add  to  better 
address  the  needs  of  teen-agers.” 

Dunne  chose  the  students  from  a 
list  of  regular  Sidetracks  correspon¬ 
dents  and  from  recommendations  by 
high  school  journalism  advisors. 

Newsletter 

The  Bradenton  (Fla.)  Herald  has 
announced  the  publication  of  “Sum¬ 
mertime  News,”  a  twice-monthly 
newsletter  that  is  mailed  to  subscrib¬ 
ers  who  live  in  the  Bradenton  area 
during  the  winter  months  but  return  to 
their  Northern  homes  during  the  sum¬ 


mer. 

The  newsletter  contains  condensed 
versions  of  stories  printed  daily  in  the 
Herald  and  is  designed  to  keep  its 
readers  in  touch  with  what’s  going  on 
in  their  winter  hometown  while  they 
are  away,  according  to  the  paper. 

The  subscription  price  for  the 
newsletter  is  $7  for  the  season. 

National  college 
paper  names 
editor  fellows 

V.  The  National  College  Newspa¬ 
per  has  named  the  following  college 
journalists  to  serve  as  the  paper’s 
fourth  class  of  editors  on  fellowship: 

Jeff  Newton,  editor  of  the  Eastern 
Progress  at  Eastern  Kentucky  Uni¬ 
versity;  Valerie  Loner,  editor  of  the 
Campus  Carrier  at  Berry  College  in 
Georgia;  Dave  Heitz,  editor  of  The 
Observer  at  Augustana  College  in 
Rock  Island,  Ill.;  and  Ty  Wenger, 
news  editor  of  The  Lantern  at  Ohio 
State  University. 
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Copley  library  contains  many  treasures 


By  M.L.Stein 

During  Abraham  Lincoln’s  regular 
visits  to  Simeon  Francis,  editor  of  the 
Sangamon  Journal  in  Springfield, 
Ill.,  he  sat  in  his  favorite  bent  hickory 
chair. 

The  chair  is  on  display  at  the  James 
S.  Copley  l,ibrary  in  La  Jolla,  Calif. 

The  library  is  much  more  about 
books,  manuscripts  and  letters  than 
furniture,  but  the  late  Jim  Copley, 
founder  of  Copley  Newspapers,  had  a 
special  interest  in  the  chair  since  the 
Sangamon  Journal  ultimately  became 
the  State  Journal-Register,  one  of  the 
Copley  group. 

Built  in  1981  as  a  kind  of  memorial 
to  Copley,  the  15,130-square-foot 
facility  houses  an  American  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War  collection  —  the 
library’s  main  thrust  —  that  includes 
1,600  rare  books  and  pamphlets  and 
approximately  400  autographed  let¬ 
ters  and  documents  written  by 
Washington  and  the  other  Founding 
Fathers. 

The  collection  has  provided  rich 
resource  material  for  a  host  of  schol¬ 
ars.  One  of  its  prizes  is  the  fifth  known 
copy  of  the  broadside  edition  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

The  library  also  includes  some  275 
Samuel  Clemens  items  —  first  edi¬ 
tions,  rare  photos  and  other  memora¬ 
bilia,  as  well  as  scores  of  documents 
involving  such  famed  Americans  as 
John  Charles  Fremont,  Robinson  Jef¬ 
fers,  Horace  Greeley,  James  Feni- 
more  Cooper,  Christopher  “Kit” 
Carson,  Susan  B.  Anthony  and  sev¬ 
eral  presidents. 

Additionally,  there  are  such  gems 
as  bound  volumes  of  Harper’s  Weekly 
for  the  years  1856  through  1874,  sev¬ 
eral  books  of  Civil  War  music  and  a 
number  of  Civil  War  documents. 

One  letter  from  Greeley  to  a  free¬ 
lance  contributor  to  his  New  York 
Tribune  says:  “I  presume  your  verses 
were  designed  to  ridicule  the  idea  of  a 
bodily  resurrection  which  neither  you 
nor  I  believe  in.  Still,  as  your  lines 
would  shock  some  good  people,  I  pre¬ 
fer  not  to  print  them.” 

Entering  the  brick  veneer,  two- 
story  library  is  like  stepping  into  a 
beautifully  appointed  private  home. 

There  are  comfortable  chairs  and 
sofas,  lamp-lit  desks,  an  elegant  chan¬ 
delier,  a  piano,  soft  lighting,  rich  car¬ 
peting,  and  bookshelves  —  lots  of 
bookshelves  and  bookcases. 

Among  the  paintings  and  photo¬ 
graphs  on  the  walls  is  one  of  George 
Washington  and  his  family  by  Jere¬ 
miah  Paul  (1799).  There  also  is  a 


Letter  from  Horace  Greeley  rejecting  a  free-lancer's  verses  as  part  of  the 
newspaper  memorabilia  in  the  James  S.  Copley  Library. 


signed  photo  of  Mark  Twain  and  a 
rare  one  of  reclusive  author  J.D. 
Salinger. 

A  Peter  Hurd  portrait  of  James 
Copley  with  a  copy  of  the  Copley 
flagship  paper,  the  San  Diego  Union, 
in  front  of  him,  hangs  on  the  second 
floor.  Also  on  this  floor  is  the  “cold 
room,”  where  the  temperature  is 
always  held  at  60  degrees  to  protect 
its  valuable  manuscripts  from  decay. 

Copley  Newspapers  provide  funds 
for  the  library’s  overhead  and  acquisi¬ 
tions.  All  of  its  material  can  be  made 
available  to  6,000  libraries  interna¬ 
tionally  through  OCLC  (On-Line 
Computer  Library  Center)  database. 

Presiding  over  the  library  is  its 
director,  Richard  Reilly,  an  urbane 
former  ad  agency  account  representa¬ 
tive  for  Copley  Newspapers. 

In  1965,  Reilly  recalls,  Copley 
asked  him  to  help  him  develop  a  rare 
book  and  manuscript  collection. 
Reilly  had  been  a  serious  book  collec¬ 
tor  himself  for  several  years  while 
Copley  had  only  dabbled  in  the  field. 

In  his  book,  A  Promise  Kept:  The 
Story  of  the  James  S.  Copley  Library, 
Reilly  tells  of  being  invited  to 
Copley’s  lavish  home  in  La  Jolla  to 
examine  the  publisher’s  book  acquisi¬ 
tions.  He  found  several  novels,  an 
enormous  number  of  reference  books 
and  numerous  book  club  selections. 

“What  do  you  think  of  my 
library?”  Copley  asked. 

“It’s  a  very  handsome  room,” 
Reilly  responded. 

“But  what  about  the  collection?” 


Photo  by  Lew  Merrim 

Copley  persisted. 

“Well,  1  wouldn’t  say  it’s  a  collec¬ 
tion,”  Reilly  replied. 

Copley  appeared  stung  by  the 
remark  and  Reilly,  by  then  a  full-time 
employee,  figured  he  had  goofed.  His 
apprehension  was  heightened  the 
next  day  when  he  was  told  that 
Copley  wanted  to  see  him  in  his 
office. 

Instead  of  being  fired,  the  newspa¬ 
per  magnate  smiled  and  gave  Reilly  a 
new  task  —  help  him  build  a  “great 
collection,  one  that  is  solid  and  impor¬ 
tant.  When  can  we  get  started?” 

Reilly  started  immediately,  scour¬ 
ing  book  catalogs,  traveling  to  public 
and  private  auctions,  contacting 
scholars  and  antiquarians  and  visiting 
places  such  as  the  Smithsonian  Insti¬ 
tution,  the  Library  of  Congress  and 
the  Huntington  Library. 

Copley’s  paramount  interest  was  in 
documents  relating  to  important 
events  in  American  history,  particu¬ 
larly  “those  portraying  some  senti¬ 
ment  or  giving  some  feeling  for  peo¬ 
ple  who  made  the  history,”  Reilly 
noted. 

One  of  the  finds  was  an  original 
copy  of  the  book.  The  Tryal  of  John 
Peter  Zenger  of  New  York.  A  Printer 
Who  Was  Lately  Try’d  and  Acquitted 
for  Printing  a  Libel  Against  the  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Reilly  also  managed  to  acquire 
Thomas  Paine’s  pamphlet.  The  Age  of 
Reason,  an  eight-page  George 
Washington  letter  to  Joseph,  Revolu¬ 
tionary  statesman,  on  the  progress  of 
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the  war,  and  a  job-seeking  letter  from 
Abe  Lincoln.  But  Copley’s  tastes 
were  eclectic.  The  current  collection 
includes  six  years  of  correspondence 
by  Benito  Juarez,  the  19th  century 
war  hero  and  president  of  Mexico, 
which  has  drawn  Mexican  scholars, 
and  material  relating  to  Father  Juni- 
pero  Serra,  the  founder  of  the  Califor¬ 
nia  missions. 

Because  Copley  liked  Louis  Arm¬ 
strong’s  recording  of  “Mack  the 
Knife,’’  he  acquired  a  letter  from  the 
musician  in  which  he  donates  one  of 
his  trumpets  to  the  American  Hall  of 
Fame. 

Reilly  ruefully  disclosed  that  the 
business  of  buying  rare  items  is  not 
without  risk.  He  recalled  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  check  purportedly  written 
by  Washington  that  Copley  had 
wanted  badly  but,  when  the  check 
arrived,  Reilly  was  convinced  it  was  a 
forgery  and  it  was  returned.  The  seller 
refunded  the  money  but  insisted  the 
paper  was  genuine.  A  few  months 
later,  however,  he  apologized,  saying 
he  had  been  victimized  by  a  clever 
forger,  who  had  been  writing  bad 
Washington  checks  for  years. 

The  library’s  first  home  in  1966  was 
a  converted  office  building,  which  it 
shared  with  the  Copley  Newspapers 
advertising  staff. 

Copley  died  in  1973  at  the  age 
of  57  before  his  dream  of  a  perma¬ 
nent  library  structure  could  be  re¬ 
alized. 

His  wife  Helen  K.  Copley,  now 
chairman  of  Copley  Newspapers, 
promised  him  in  his  last  years  that  one 
would  be  built.  The  present  building 
was  completed  in  1982.  The  part  of 
the  library  known  as  the  Copley 
Reading  Room  is  a  duplicate  of  the 
library  in  the  Copley  home  and  con¬ 
tains  furniture  from  Jim  Copley’s 
office. 

According  to  Reilly,  the  facility’s 
main  area  was  constructed  to  meet 
Mrs.  Copley’s  prerequisites;  “practi¬ 
cality,  beauty  and  comfort.’’  In  the 
entranceway  are  murals  by  Richard 
Gabriel  Chase  depicting  Lincoln  in 
Springfield,  circa  1861,  and  a  plaque 
bearing  part  of  Lincoln’s  Farewell 
Address  there  in  1861. 

The  building  was  dedicated  by  Mrs. 
Copley  who  has  carried  on  her  hus¬ 
band’s  love  of  collecting  rare  docu¬ 
ments.  She  made  the  decision  to  buy 
the  Juarez  material,  remembering 
his  efforts  in  promoting  understand¬ 
ing  between  Mexico  and  the  United 
States. 

Mrs.  Copley  also  has  completed 
one  of  Copley’s  unfinished  projects, 
collecting  original  works  about  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  the  West  turned  out  by 
Augustin  Vicente  Zamorano,  who 
owned  California’s  first  printing 


press. 

She  is  a  member  of  the  library’s 
acquisitions  committee  along  with 
Reilly;  her  son  Donald,  president  of 
Copley  Newspapers;  and  Hubert  L. 
Kaltenbach,  vice  chairman.  Reilly  is 
assisted  by  a  small  staff  that  includes 
registrar  Carol  Beales,  cataloger 
Ronald  A.  Vanderhye  and  conserva¬ 
tor  Harold  Kopelke. 

Asked  if  he  could  place  a  value  on 
the  library’s  contents,  Reilly  reflected 
for  several  seconds  and  said,  “It’s  a 
vast  collection  that  is  extraordinarily 
expensive.”  After  another  pause,  he 
stated,  “It’s  probably  priceless.” 


Drug  book 
for  media 


The  Public  Relations  Society  of 
America  has  announced  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Media  Resource  Guide  on 
Common  Drugs  of  Abuse,  a  pamphlet 
which  provides  a  list  of  news  sources 
and  a  glossary  of  definitions  for  com¬ 
monly  abused  drugs. 

The  PRSA  says  the  booklet  can  be 
used  as  a  tool  for  news  media  and 
public  relations  and  advertising  pro¬ 
fessionals  who  write  about  issues 
associated  with  drug  abuse. 


The  Inside  Source 
for  Entertainment  News 
FAST-FRESH-FIRST! 


THE  HOLLYWCXDD  REPORTER 
BILLBOARD  •  AMERICAN  FILM 
THE  BOSTON  GLOBE 
MUSICIAN  •BACK STAGE 
AMUSEMENT  BUSINESS 
MUSIC  &  MEDIA 


Newspapers  of  all  sizes  know  the  BPI  Entertainment 
News  Wire  is  the  first  and  last  word  in  music,  film. 
TV  and  theater  coverage. 

The  daily  service  delivers  the  best  of  Hollywood. 
New  York  and  points  in  between. .  .all  wim  the  un¬ 
matched  perspective  of  BPI  publications! 

With  more  than  500  expert  journalists.  BPI  is  the 
world's  largest  entertainment  news  organization. 
The  result...  a  service  to  fit  all  your  entertainment 
needs,  whether  it's  a  daily  arts  page.  Friday  section, 
or  weekend  edition. 

Available  Via  Wire  Delivery! 

Service  includes  breakine  news,  briefs  and  charts, 
full-length  features,  celeority  srotlights  and  more. 
For  details,  call  508  283-1709  today,  or  write  to 
the  address  below. 


■  ■  33  Commercial  St. .  Gloucester.  MA  01930 

ENTERTAINMENT  508  283-1709 

NEWS  WIRE  New  York  •  Los  Angeles  •  Nashville  •  London  •  Amsterdam 
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Who’s  where  at  ANPA 


Key  to  hotel  abbreviations  on  page  77 


Newspapers 

ALABAMA 


The  Birmingham  News  Co. 

Bette  Hanson  -  FS 
Mary  Hanson  -  FS 
Victor  H.  Hanson  li  -  FS 
Victor  H.  Hanson  Mi  -  FS 
The  Dothan  Eagie 
Marvin  J.  Newman  -  FS 
The  Huntsviile  Times 
Janie  Hill  Green  -  FS 
William  C.  Green  Jr  -  FS 
The  Mobile  Press  Register 
Emily  Hearin  -  FS 
William  J.  Hearin  -  FS 
Gayle  Williams  -  FS 
Luis  M.  Williams  -  FS 
Montgomery  Advertiser  &  Alabama  Journal 
Beverley  Amberg  -  PP 
Richard  H.  Amberg  Jr  -  PP 

ALASKA 

Anchorage  Daily  News 

Bonnie  Grilly  -  PP 
Gerald  E.  Grilly  -  PP 
The  Anchorage  Times 
Bill  J.  Allen  -  HR 
Michelle  Dow  -  HR 
Marge  Tobin  -  HR 
William  J.  Tobin  -  HR 
Juneau  Empire 
Jeffrey  A.  Wilson  -  PP 
Peninsula  Clarion 
Martha  Hughes  -  PP 
Ronnie  J.  Hughes  -  PP 

ARIZONA 

Arizona  Repiblic/Phoenix  Gazette 
Conrad  A.  Kloh  -  HR 
Jane  Kloh  -  HR 
Scottsdale  Progress 
Charles  Pettit  -  PP 

ARKANSAS 

The  Jonesboro  Sun 


CALIFORNIA 

Daily  Press 

Maureen  Saltzer  Brotherton  -  PP 
La  Dpinion 

Jose  Ignacio  Lozano  -  FS 
Kathy  Lozano  -  FS 
Los  Angeles  Times 
Eugene  L.  Falk  -  FS 
Joanne  Falk  -  FS 
Barbara  Isenberg  -  FS 
Steven  L.  Isenberg  -  FS 
David  Laventhol  -  PP 
Esther  Laventhol  -  PP 
Dakland  Tribune 
Nancy  Hicks  Maynard  -  PP 
Robert  C.  Maynard  -  PP 
The  Press-Enterprise 
Howard  H  (Tim)  Hays  -  DP 
Patty  Rich  -  PP 
William  D.  Rich  -  PP 
The  Sacramento  Bee 
Cathy  Whittaker  -  FS 
Frank  R.J.  Whittaker  -  FS 
San  Bernardino  Sun 
Marvin  W.  Reimer  -  HR 
San  Diego  Voice  &  Viewpoint 
John  E.  Warren  -  FS 
San  Francisco  Chronicle 
Richard  T.  Thieriot 
San  Francisco  Newspaper  Agency 
Carol  Clancy  -  FS 
Thomas  G.  Clancy  -  FS 
Deedy  Ingram  -  FS 
Lawrence  L.  Ingram  -  FS 
Janet  McCormick  -  FS 
Robert  M.  McCormick  -  FS 
San  Gabriel  Valley  Newspaper  Management  Co.,  Inc. 

Mr  &  Mrs  F.A.  Totter  -  PP 
The  Stockton  Record 
Orage  Quarles  III  -  NWH 


COLORADO 

Daily  Camera 

John  L.  Dotson  Jr  -  PP 
Peggy  Dotson  -  PP 

Denver  Post 


Greta  Troutt  -  HR 

John  W.  Troutt  Jr  -  HR 

Donald  F.  Hunt  -  PP 

Helen  Hunt  -  PP 

John  A.  Park, 

Jr.  &  Son 

Expertise  and  reliability 
for  owners  considering  sole 

of  their  newspapers. 

At  the  Hyatt  Regency 
for  private  conferences 

(919)  782-3131 

Fax:  (919)  782-3133 

Box  17127 
Raleigh,  N.C.  27619 

43  Years  Nation-Wide 

Personal  Service 
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CONNECTICUT 

The  Bridgeport  Post 

Betsy  Thomas  -  FS 
Dudley  B.  Thomas  -  FS 
Republican-American 
Patricia  Pape  -  PP 
William  J.  Pape  II  -  PP 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

The  Washington  Post 

Donald  E.  Graham  -  FS 
Mary  Graham  -FS 

FLORIDA 

Findlay  Publishing  Co. 

Daniel  Heminger  -  FS 
Martha  J.  Heminger  -  FS 
Florida  Today 
Frank  J.  Vega  -  NWH 
The  Florida  Times-Union 
Carl  Neil  Cannon  -  WB 
Rita  Cannon  -  WB 
Deleah  Martin  -  WB 
Robert  E.  Martin  -  WB 
The  Miami  Herald 
Bobbie  Lawrence  -  PP 
David  Lawrence  Jr  -PP 
The  Orlando  Sentinel 
Harold  R.  Lifvendahl  -  PP 
Joan  Lifvendahl  -  PP 
Pensacola  News  Journal 
Denise  H.  Bannister  -  NWH 
St.  Augustine  Record 
William  Morris 
St.  Petersburg  Times 
Andrew  Barnes  -  FS 
John  H.  O’Hearn  -  PP 
Sue  O’Hearn  -  PP 
Sun-Sentinel 

Patricia  A.  O’Donnell  -  PP 
Thomas  P.  O’Donnell  -  PP 
The  Tampa  Tribune 
Ann  Urbanski  -  HV 
James  F.  Urbanski  -  HV 

GEORGIA 

The  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution 
Jay  R.  Smith  -  PP 

The  Augusta  Chronicle/Augusta  Herald 

Judy  Miller  -  PP 
Julian  Miller  -  PP 

HAWAII 

The  Honolulu  Advertiser 

Philip  T.  Gialanella  -  FS 
Tam  Oi  McKenna  -  FS 
The  Maui  News 
Nora  I.  Cooper  -  HV 

IDAHO 

Post  Register 

Jerry  M.  Brady 
Rickie  Brady 

ILLINOIS 

Chicago  Defender 

Eugene  F.  Scott  -  HR 
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Chicago  Sun-Times 
Dennis  A.  Britton  -  PP 
Tere  R.  Britton  -  PP 
Margarett  Me  Keel  -  PP 
Sam  S.  Me  Keel  -  PP 
Charles  T.  Priee  -  PP 
Chicago  Tribune 
Holly  Madigan  -  PP 
John  W.  Madigan  -  PP 
The  Daily  News-Tribune 
Betty  Miller  -  PP 
Frederick  C.  Miller  -  PP 
Herald  &  Review 
Greg  R.  Veon  -  PP 
Martha  Veon  -  PP 
Kewanee  Star-Courier 
James  E.  Bell  -  PP 
Maryann  Bell  -  PP 
Mt.  Vernon  Register  News 
Charles  E.  Deitz  -  FS 
Phyllis  Deitz  -  FS 
The  Peoria  Journal  Star,  Inc. 

Marty  Koch  -  PP 
Steven  R.  Koch  -  PP 
Jeannie  McConnell  -  PP 
John  T.  McConnell  -  PP 
Rockford  Register  Star 
Mary  Louise  Coleman  -  NWH 
Michael  J.  Coleman  -  NWH 
Southern  Illinoisan 
Louise  Selkowe  -  DP 
Peter  W.  Selkowe  -  DP 
The  Sun-Times  Co. 

James  B.  Shaffer  -  PP 
Lynn  Shaffer  -  PP 

INDIANA 

The  Elkhart  Truth 
Anthony  H.  Biggs  -  PP 
The  Evansville  Press 
Robert  H.  Hartmann  -  PP 
Rosemary  Hartmann  -  PP 
The  Herald-Times,  Inc. 

Kathryn  Schurz  -  PP 
Scott  C.  Schurz  -  PP 
Indianapolis  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Malcolm  W.  Applegate  -  FS 
The  News-Banner 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  C.  Barbieri  -  PP 
The  Republic/Home  News  Enterprises 
Don  Bucknam  -  MN 
Judy  Bucknam  -  MN 
The  Times-Mail 
Barbara  Schrader  -  NWH 
Bill  Schrader  -  NWH 

IOWA 

Daily  Tribune 
Jo  Burgason  -  PP 
Verle  Burgason  -  PP 
The  Gazette  Co. 

Joe  Hladky  -  PP 
Kate  Hladky  -  PP 
June  Kenney  -  PP 
Richard  Kennedy  -  PP 
Iowa  City  Press-Citizen 
Mary  Parks  Stier  -  NWH 
Mason  City  Globe-Gazette 
John  Van  Strydonck  -  PP 
Muscatine  Journal 
Molly  P.  Carroll  -  WB 
The  Dttumwa  Courier 
Richard  Johnston  -  PP 
Quad-City  Times 
W.  Stephen  Burgess  -  NWH 
William  K.  Johnston  -  NWH 

KANSAS 

The  Hutchinson  News 
Marie  Buzbee  -  PP 
Richard  E.  Buzbee  -  PP 
Journal-World 

Mr  &  Mrs  Dan  Simons  -  PP 
Mr  &  Mrs  Dolph  C.  Simons  Jr  -  PP 
Dolph  C.  Simons  III  -  PP 
Miss  Pamela  Simons  -  PP 


Montgomery  Publications,  Inc. 

John  G.  Montgomery  -  PP 
Morning  Sun 
Jane  F.  Collinson  -  PP 
Tom  H.  Collinson  -  PP 
The  Topeka  Capital-Journal 
Peter  W.  Stauffer  -  PP 

KENTUCKY 

The  Advocate-Messenger 

Mary  Schurz  -  NWH 
Courier-Journal 
James  D.  Marchal  -  HR 
Messenger-Inquirer 
John  Hager  -  FS 
Marjorie  Hager  -  FS 
Paducah  Newspaper,  Inc. 

David  Paxton  -  FS 

Mr  &  Mrs  Fred  Paxton  -  FS 

LOUISIANA 

Alexandria  Daily  Town  Talk 

Jane  Smith  -  PP 
Joe  D.  Smith  Jr  -  PP 
Lake  Charles  American  Press 
Lorraine  Woodhatch  -  FS 
Maynard  Woodhatch  -  FS 
New  Drieans  Times-Picayune 
Mr  &  Mrs  Earl  Cobb  -  FS 
Harry  Dennery  -  PP 
Linda  Dennery  -  PP 
Richard  Diamond  -  FS 
Ashton  Phelps  Jr  -  PP 

MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News 

Beth  Warren  -  PP 
Richard  J.  Warren  -  PP 
The  Portland  Newspapers 
Brandy  Braver  -  NWH 
Steve  Braver  -  NWH 
The  Times  Record 
Betsy  Niven  -  WB 
Campbell  B.  Niven  -  WB 

MARYLAND 

Afro-American  Newspaper  Co. 

John  J.  Oliver  Jr  -  PP 
The  Baltimore  Sun 
Michael  J.  Davies  -  MN 
Cynthia  McFadden  -  MN 
Reg  Murphy  -  FS 
Cumberland  Times/News 
Donald  F.  Miller  -  FS 

MASSACHUSETTS 

The  Boston  Globe 

Barbara  Giuggio  -  PP 
John  P.  Giuggio  -  PP 
David  Stranger  -  PP 
Ruth  Stranger  -  PP 


Sally  Taylor  -  PP 
William  0.  Taylor  -  PP 
The  Christian  Science  Monitor 
Malcolm  Netburn  -  PP 
The  Gardner  News 
Dr.  Alberta  Bell  -  NWH 
C.  Gordon  Bell  -  NWH 
Henri  L.  Sans  Jr  -  NWH 
Michelle  Sans  -  NWH 
Kay  Venning  -  NWH 
Robert  A.  Venning  (CPA)  -  NWH 
Milford  Daily  News 
Kathy  Sawyer 
Thomas  C.  Sawyer 

The  News/Worcester  County  Newspapers 

Loren  F.  Ghiglione  -  FS 
Nancy  Ghiglione  -  FS 
The  Patriot  Ledger 
David  A.  Benoy  -  NWH 
Kathy  Benoy  -  NWH 
Paul  Delorey  -  PP 
Springfield  Newspapers 
Paul  F.  Covert  -  HV 
Robyn  Ann  Newhouse  -  HV 
David  Starr  -  HV 
Peggy  Starr  -  HV 
The  Sun  Chronicle 
Jackie  Rixon  -  SL 
Paul  A.  Rixon  -  SL 

MICHIGAN 

The  Ann  Arbor  News 

David  D.  Wierman  -  NWH 
Jane  Wierman  -  NWH 
Bay  City  Times 
Larry  McDermott  -  HR 
Linda  McDermott  -  HR 
The  Daily  Mining  Gazette 
Brian  M.  McMillan  -  FS 
Detroit  Free  Press 
Neal  Shine  -  PP 
Phyllis  Shine  -  PP 
Detroit  Newspaper  Agency 
Evelyn  S.  Ungaro  -  FS 
Joseph  M.  Ungaro  -  FS 
The  Flint  Journal 
Danny  R.  Gaydou  -  FS 
Lou  Ann  Gaydou  -  FS 
The  Grand  Rapids  Press 
Jeanenne  A.  Morton  -  PP 
Richard  A.  Morton  -  PP 
The  Herald-Palladium 
Carol  Casner  -  NWH 
Charles  L.  Casner  -  NWH 
Huron  Daily  Tribune 
H.  Allen  Wamsiey  -  PP 
Shirley  Wamsiey  -  PP 
Jackson  Citizen  Patoiot 
Franklin  T.  Weaver  -  PP 
Kalamazoo  Gazette 
George  E.  Arwady  -  PP 
Lynn  Arwady  -  PP 

(Continued  on  page  70) 
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We  specialize  in  assisting  owners  in  exploring  and  negotiating 
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185  Oakland,  Suite  210,  Birmingham,  Michigan  48009 
313-646-4230 
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The  Muskegon  Chronicle 

Gary  W.  Ostrom  -  PP 
H.  Kay  Ostronn  -  PP 
Pott  Huron  Times  Herald 
Duane  K.  McCallister  -  PP 
Joyce  McCallister  -  PP 
The  Saginaw  News 
Rex  H.  Thatcher  -  PP 
Yvonne  Thatcher  -  PP 
Traverse  City  Record-Eagle 
Anne  Bogley  -  HV 
Gilbert  A.  Bogley  -  HV 

MINNESOTA 

star  Tribune-Minneapolis/St.  Paul 

Maureen  Parkinson  -  PP 
Roger  Parkinson  -  PP 
Winona  Daily  News 
Howard  L.  Hoffmaster  -  NWH 
Nancy  L.  Hoffmaster  -  NWH 

MISSOURI 

The  Examiner 

Ben  F.  Weir  Jr  -  NWH 
Lisa  Weir  -  NWH 
Mexico  Ledger 
Robert  M.  White  II  -  NWH 
News-Press  &  Gazette  Co. 

David  R.  Bradley  Jr  -  DP 
Henry  H.  Bradley  -  DP 
Suzanne  Bradley  -  DP 
Vickie  Bradley  -  DP 

MONTANA 

Billings  Gazette 

Maureen  Schile  -  PP 
Wayne  Schile  -  PP 
Helena  Independent  Record 
James  Crane  -  PP 
Karon  Crane  -  PP 
Missoulian 
Phil  Blake  -  FS 
The  Montana  Standard 
Dan  J.  Killoy  -  PP 

NEBRASKA 

Journal-Star 
Nancy  McCue  -  MN 
Paul  McCue  -  MN 
Journal  Star  Printing  Co. 

Gary  Seacrest  -  WB 
Marjorie  Seacrest  -  PP 
Mark  L.  Seacrest  -  PP 
Susan  Seacrest  -  WB 
Lincoln  Journal 
Joe  R.  Seacrest  -  WB 
Mike  Seacrest  -  WB 
Omaha  World-Herald 
Harold  W.  Andersen  -  PP 
Marian  B.  Andersen  -  PP 
John  Gottschalk  -  FS 

NEVADA 

Reno  Gazette-Journal 
Sue  Clark-Jackson  -  NWH 
Reno  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Marilyn  Melton  -  PP 
Rollan  D.  Melton  -  PP 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Concord  Monitor 
George  Wilson  -  PP 
Marily  Wilson  -  PP 
The  Nashua  Telegraph 
Andrew  T.  Bickford  -  WB 
Roberta  Bickford  -  WB 

NEW  JERSEY 

Asbury  Park  Press 

Jane  Plangere  -  FS 
Jules  L.  Plangere  Jr  -  FS 


Cape  May  Court  House  Township  Times 

Arthur  R.  Hall  -  DP 
Patricia  Hall  -  DP 
Courier-Post  (Camden) 

Robert  T.  Collins  -  NWH 
Home  News 
Anne  D.  Boyd  -  NWH 
William  M.  Boyd  -  NWH 
Hunterdon  County  Democrat 
Anne  Thomas  -  NWH 
H.  Seely  Thomas  -  NWH 
The  Jersey  Journal 
Sam  Newhouse  -  HR 
Steve  Newhouse  -  PP 
Journal  Register  Co. 

David  B.  Bonfield  -  FS 
Jean  B.  Clifton  -  FS 
Robert  M.  Jelenic  -  FS 
North  Jersey  Newspapers  Co. 

Ellen  Hayden  -  WB 
N.S.  Ha^en  -  WB 
The  Press  0(  Atlantic  City 
Peter  Plage  -  MN 
Susan  S.  Plage  -  MN 
The  Star-Ledger 
Donald  E.  Newhouse  -  PP 
Mark  Newhouse  -  PP 
Susan  Newhouse  -  PP 
The  Times  Df  Trenton 
Richard  Bilotti  -  MN 
Katherine  Hatton  -  MN 
Elyse  Newhouse  -  PP 
Michael  Newhouse  -  PP 

NEW  YORK 

Amsterdam  Recorder 

Cathleen  S.  Gappa  -  PP 
Frank  W.  Gappa  -  PP 
The  Buffalo  News 
Judi  Hojnacki  -  FS 
Stanford  Lipsey  -  FS 
El  Diario/La  Prensa 
Pamela  Melo-Balfour  -  NWH 
Carlos  D.  Ramirez  -  NWH 
Finger  Lakes  Times 
George  A.  Park  Jr  -  FS 
Rosemary  Park  -  FS 
New  York  Newsday 
Chris  Fox  -  FS 
Douglas  B.  Fox  -  FS 
Robert  M.  Johnson  -  FS 
Sue  Johnson  -  FS 
The  New  York  Times 
Gail  Gregg  -  NWH 
Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger  -  DP 
Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger  Jr  -  NWH 
Carol  F.  Sulzberger  -  DP 
The  Sankei  Shimbun 
Tsutomu  Okabe  -  HR 
Staten  Island  Advance 
Alice  Diamond  -  FS 
Richard  E.  Diamond  -  FS 
The  Syracuse  Newspapers 
Athenia  Rogers  -  PP 
Nancy  Rogers  -  PP 
Stephen  Rogers  -  PP 
Stephen  A.  Rogers  -  PP 
The  Village  Voice 
David  Schneiderman  -  FS 
Wall  Street  Journal 
Warren  H.  Phillips  -  PP 
Patrick  Reilly  -  HR 
Westchester  Rockland  Newspapers 
Gary  F.  Sherlock  -  NWH 
Sue  Sherlock  -  NWH 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

The  Daily  Reflector 

David  J.  Whichard  II  -  PP 
Judith  K.  Whichard  -  PP 
Herald-Sun 
E.T.  Rollins  Jr  -  PP 
Frances  Rollins  -  PP 
The  News  &  Dbserver 
Betty  Crisp  -  PP 
Fred  D.  Crisp  Jr  -  PP 


Frank  Daniels  Jr  -  PP 
Julia  Daniels  -  PP 
Dave  Jones  -  MN 
Susie  Jones  -  MN 
The  Wilson  Daily 
Morgan  Paul  Dickerman  III  -  PP 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

The  Bismarck  Tribune 

Bill  Roesgen  -  HV 
Joan  Rosegen  -  HV 
The  Forum 
Lloyd  G.  Case  -  WB 
Roxane  Case  -  WB 
Jane  Marcil  -  WB 
William  C.  Marcil  -  WB 
Marlene  Phillips  -  WB 
William  Phillips  -  WB 

OHIO 

The  Blade 

Gary  J.  Blair  -  PP 
Merle  Blair  -  PP 
John  R.  Block 
Cincinnati  Enquirer 
Nancy  Keating  -  PP 
William  J.  Keating  -  PP 
The  Columbus  Dispatch 
Pam  Franks 
Richard  M.  Franks 
Sandy  Sherrill  -  WB 
Thomas  B.  Sherrill  -  WB 
Ann  Wolfe 
John  F.  Wolfe 
Coshocton  Tribune 
Jenny  Senft  -  HV 
Paul  Senft  -  HV 
The  Courier 

Barbara  Heminger  -  MN 
Edwin  L.  Heminger  -  MN 
Kurt  P.  Kah  -  MN 
The  Daiiy  Record 
Carolyn  Dix  -  PP 
R.  Victor  Dix  -  PP 
The  Lima  News 
F.  William  Power  -  PP 
Jean  Power  -  PP 
Middletown  Journal 
Robert  W.  Murphy  -  FS 
News  Journal 
Jess  L.  Allred  -  FS 
Roxie  Allred  -  FS 
The  Plain  Dealer 
Mr  &  Mrs  Alex  Machaskee  -  PP 
Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  Vail  -  MN 
The  Repository 

James  E.  McKearney  Jr  -  PP 
Mary  McKearney  -  PP 
The  Toledo  Blade 
Carol  Block  -  PP 
William  Block  JR  -  PP 
Tribune  Chronicle 
Stephen  A.  Roszczyk  -  MN 
The  Vindicator 
Mark  A.  Brown  -  FS 
Sue  Brown  -  FS 
Betty  H.  Jagnow  -  FS 
Paul  Jagnow  -  FS 

OKLAHOMA 

The  Daily  Oklahoman/The  Sunday  Oklahoman 
Edward  L.  Gaylord  -  FS 
Thelma  F.  Gaylord  -  FS 
Edmund  0.  Martin  -  FS 
Kathy  Martin  -  FS 
Enid  News  &  Eagle 
Barbara  Hauck  -  FS 
Ed  J.  Hauck  -  FS 
Tulsa  Tribune 
Jenk  Jones  Jr  -  NWH 

OREGON 

Corvallis  Gazette-Times 

Elaine  Watson  -  DP 
Thomas  J.  Watson  -  DP 
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Guard  Publishing/The  Register-Guard 
Alton  F.  Baker  III  -  PP 
Edwin  M.  “Ted"  Baker  -  MN 
Marie  Baker  -  MN 
Wendy  Baker  -  PP 
R.  Fletcher  Little  -  PP 
Sheryl  Little  -  PP 
Oregonian  Publishing  Co. 

Debra  Stickel  -  PP 
Fred  A.  Stickel  -  PP 
Patrick  F.  Stickel  -  PP 
Peggy  Stickel  -  PP 
Statesman  Journal 
Sara  M.  Bentley  -  PP 

PENNSYLVANIA 

The  Courier-Express 

Gale  Frizell  -  WB 
Kenneth  N.  Frizell  -  WB 
Daily  American 
Esther  Holmes  -  PP 
Elizabeth  Kimble  -  PP 
James  Kimble  -  PP 
Betty  Holmes  Reiley  -  PP 
David  H.  Reiley  -  PP 
Ronie  Reiley  -  PP 
The  Express 
Julie  Sowecke  -  FS 
Timothy  M.  Sowecke  -  FS 
The  Free  Press 

Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  M.  Meredith  III 
Lancaster  Newspapers,  Inc. 

John  M.  Buckwalter  -  HV 
Sally  T.  Buckwalter  -  HV 
Observer  Reporter 
John  L.S.  Northrop  -  PP 
Rose  Northrop  -  PP 
Patriot-News 
Caroline  Diamond  -  FS 
The  Patriot-News  Co. 

Frieda  J.  Cover  -  PP 
Raymond  L.  Cover  -  PP 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  &  Daily  News 
Robert  J.  Hall  -  FS 
Ronna  Hall  -  FS 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette 
Maxine  Block  -  PP 
William  Block  Sr  -  PP 
Pottsville  Republican 
Jun  Martz  -  PP 
Uzal  H.  Martz  Jr  -  PP 
Times  Publishing  Co. 

Frank  P.  Mead  -  MN 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Providence  Journal-Bulletin 

James  V.  Wyman  -  PP 
Viola  Wyman  -  PP 
Providence  Journal  Co. 

Jocelin  Hamblett  -  HR 
Stephen  Hamblett  -  HR 
Trygve  E.  Myhren  -  WB 
Vicki  Myhren  -  WB 
Debbie  Sutton  -  FS 
Howard  G.  Sutton  -  FS 
John  C.A.  Watkins  -  PP 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

The  Item 

Hubert  D.  Osteen  Jr  -  FS 
Jackie  Osteen  -  FS 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Aberdeen  American  News 

Harold  Higgins  -  PP 
Sandra  Higgins  -  PP 
Rapid  City  Journal 
Caroline  Sharp  -  HR 
David  C.  Sharp  -  HR 

TENNESSEE 

The  Chattanooga  News-Free  Press 

Betsy  Anderson  -  FS 
Lee  Anderson  -  FS 
Helen  McDonald  Exum  -  HR 
Roy  M.  Exum  -  HR 


PP 


The  Chattanooga  Times 

A.  William  Holmberg  -  PP 
Ruth  S.  Holmberg  -  PP 
The  Greeneville  Sun 
Arne  Jones  -  PP 
Gregg  K.  Jones  -  PP 
Helena  Jones  -  PP 
John  M.  Jones  Jr  -  PP 
John  M.  Jones  III  -  PP 
Kitty  Jones  -  PP 
Knoxville  Journal 
Gerald  Garcia  -  FS 
Joyce  Garcia  -  FS 
News-Free  Press 
Frank  McDonald  -  PP 
Mimi  McDonald  -  PP 
Sandusky  Newspapers,  Inc. 
David  Rau  -  FS 
Molly  Rau  -  FS 

TEXAS 

Amarillo  Globe-News 

Caret  von  Netzer  -  PP 
Mardi  von  Netzer  -  PP 
The  Dallas  Morning  News 
Jeremy  L.  Halbreich  -  PP 
Nancy  Halbreich  -  PP 
Burl  Osborne  -  PP 
Dallas  Times  Herald 
Fran  Buzzetta-  PP 
John  Buzzetta  -  PP 
Glenn  M.  Ford  *■  WB 
Sharon  Ford  -  WB 
L.L.  Ike  Massey  -  PP 
El  Campo  Leader-News 
Fred  V.  Barbee  Jr  -  PP 
Peggy  Barbee  -  PP 
Houston  Chronicle 
Belle  Johnson  -  PP 
Richard  J.V.  Johnson  -  PP 
Betty  McDavid  -  PP 
Gene  McDavid  -  PP 


Lubbock  Avalanche-Journal 

Florence  Anderson  -  PP 
Frank  T.  Anderson  -  PP 
Jon  Hunt  -  MN 
Lynn  Ward  Hunt  -  MN 
Tyler  Morris 
Ddessa  American 
Nancy  E.  Stafford  -  PP 
Ray  M.  Stafford  -  PP 
San  Antonio  Express-News 
Caroline  Walker  -  PP 
Larry  Walker  -  PP 
Valley  Morning  Star 
Lyle  DeBolt  -  PP 
Paula  DeBolt  -  PP 
Victoria  Advocate 
Catherine  McHaney  -  DP 
Gordon  McHaney  -  DP 
James  McHaney  -  DP 
Scott  McHaney  -  DP 

UTAH 

Deseret  News 

Paula  Mortimer  -  PP 
Wm.  James  Mortimer  -  PP 
The  Salt  Lake  Tribune 
Jerry  O’Brien  -  WB 
Grace  Mary  Gallivan  -  WB 
John  W.  Gallivan  -  WB 
Standard-Examiner 
Ann  Darger  Hatch  -  WB 
George  C.  Hatch  -  WB 
Randall  C.  Hatch  -  WB 
Wilda  Gene  Hatch  -  WB 

VIRGINIA 

The  Free  Lance-Star 

Charles  S.  Rowe  -  PP 
Mary  Ann  Rowe  -  PP 

USA  Today 

Cathleen  P.  Black  -  NWH 


The  Houston  Post 

Mary  Lou  Heath  -  WB 
Michael  H.  Heath  -  WB 


Tom  Han/ey  -  NWH 
(Continued  on  page  72) 


NEWS  OF  DELAWARE  COUNTY  •  THE  MILE 
CITIZEN  •  GLENDALE  NEWS  PRESS 
FAIRLAWN  SHOPPER  •  THE  EVENING 
INDEPENDENT  •  THE  BURBANK  LEADER  ‘ 

ONEIDA  DAILY  DISPATCH  •  DELAWARE 
COUNTY  DAILY  TIMES  •  MAIN  LINE  TIMES 
THE  MERCURY  •  THE  SHOPPER  •  NEW  HAVEl 
REGISTER  •  MORRISTOWN  DAILY  RECORD  • 

NORTH  JERSEY  SUBURBANITE  •  TEANECF 
SUBURBANITE  •  WOONSOCKET  CALL*  OCEAN 
COUNTY  OBSERVER  •  EAGLE  TIMES  •  THI 
GLENDALE  NEWS  PRESS  •  SPARTANBURG 
HERALD  JOURNAL  •  THE  GADSDEN  TIMES  ' 

THE  TUSCALOOSA  NEWS  •  THE  ALEXANDRA  .  started  serving  the  newspaper 
GAZETTE  •  THE  AMSTERDAM  NEWS  -RE^  industry  Over  30  years  ago.  Since 
ESTATE  WEEKLY  •  THE  CITIZEN  •  TH' 

RECORD  •  THE  DANVILLE  NEWS 
MARTINSVILLE  BULLETIN  •  THE  DAIL’ 

TRIBUNE  •  THE  LONG  ISLANDER  •  TH’ 

CONNECTICUT  LAW  TRIBUNE  •  S' 

LOUIS  NEWS  SERVICE  •  NILES  DAI’ 

TIMES  •  THE  TRIBUNE  STAR  •  TI 

•  bank  &  debt  restructuring 

For  more  information,  contact  Richard  Schneidman,  Partner 


ALTON  TELEGRAPH  •  THE  TRF 
TON  IAN  •  THE  SUBURBAN  A 
WAYNE  TIMES  •  TONAWAf 
NEWS  •  ST  LOUIS  COUNTY  S 
JOURNAL  •  NEWS  OF  DELAW 
COUNTY  •  THE  MILFORD  CITIZ. 
REAL  ESTATE  WEEKLY  •  FAIRL 


CPAs  WHO  KNOW 
THE  NEWSPAPER 
BUSINESS 

0a//fes  •  Weeklies  •  Shoppers 

We  specialize  in  servicing 
closely-held  companies. 


then,  70  local  newspapers  have 
counted  on  our  experts  for  personalized, 
creative  approaches  to  all  financial  aspects 
of  their  business; 

•  business  operating  advice 
•  systems  consulting 
’  tax  planning  and  preparation 
’  accounting  and  auditing 


Seymour  Schneidman  sAssogates 

Certified  Public  Accountants 

Four  Hundred  Park  Avenue,  New  ybrk,  NY  10022-4406 
212-421-5380  FAX:  212-319-8924 
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The  Virpnian-Pilot  &  The  Ledger-Star 
Frank  Batten  Jr  -  PP 
The  Winchester  Star 

Sharon  Byrd 
Thomas  T.  Byrd 

WASHINGTON 

The  Bellingham  Herald 

J.C.  Hickman  -  FS 
Mary  Hickman  -  FS 
The  Columhian 
Jody  Campbell  -  PP 
Scott  Campbell  -  PP 
The  Daily  News 
Diane  Natt  -  MN 
Ted  M.  Natt  -  MN 
The  Herald 
Larry  L.  Hanson 
Journal  American 
Jeanne  Weil  -  FS 
Robert  J.  Weil  -  FS 
The  Morning  News  Tribune 
Norma  Honeysett  -  HV 
William  L.  Honeysett  -  HV 
The  Olympian 
Pam  Meals  -  FS 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
Virgil  Fassio  -  PP 
The  Seattle  Times 
Frank  A.  Blethen  -  PP 
Charlene  Nevelle  -PP 
Connie  Sizemore  -  PP 
H.  Mason  Sizemore  -  PP 
John  A.  Williams  -  PP 
Judy  Williams  -  PP 
Don  Williamson  -  WB 
Vanessa  Williamson  -  WB 
Skagit  Valley  Publishing  Co. 

Leighton  P.  Wood  -  PP 
Susan  S.  Wood  -  PP 

The  Spokesman-Review  &  Spokane  Chronicle 

Mr  &  Mrs  William  H.  Cowles  III  -  PP 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  Stacey  Cowles  -  PP 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Beckley  Newspapers 

Jody  Hammond  -  FS 
Robert  R.  Hammond  -  FS 
Charleston  Daily  Mail 
Terry  L.  Horne  -  FS 

The  Charleston  Newspaper/Charleston  Gazette 

Park  V.  Chapman  -  PP 
Mrs.  W.E.  Chilton  III  -  PP 
Girard  R.  Lowrey  Jr  -  HR 
Amanda  Richman  -  HR 
Elizabeth  Richman  -  HR 
Thomas  Richman  -  HR 
Craig  L.  Selby  -  PP 
Sue  Selby  -  PP 
Doris  Smith  -  PP 
Phillip  T.  Smith  -  PP 
Robert  L.  Smith  Jr  -  PP 
Theodocia  (Teddy)  Smith  -  PP 

WISCONSIN 

The  Capital  Times 
Robert  Meloon  -  NWH 
Frederick  W.  Miller  -  MN 
Vi  Miller  -  MN 
Daily  Jefferson  County  Union 
Brian  V.  Knox  -  MN 
Terrie  Knox  -  MN 
Eau  Claire  Press  Co. 

John  Graaskamp  -  WB 
Journal  Communication,  Inc. 

Roxy  Heyse  -  FS 
Warren  J.  Heyse  -  FS 
Thomas  J.  McCollow  -  FS 
Yvonne  McCollow  -  FS 
The  Journal  Times 
Lorretta  Breslin  -  NWH 
Robert  A.  Fusie  -  NWH 
Kenosha  News 
Elizabeth  K.  Brown  -  FS 
Howard  J.  Brown  -  FS 


La  Crosse  Tribune 
Ellie  Hook  -  PP 
Sanders  Hook  -  PP 
Milwaukee  Journal-Sentinel 
Jean  Carey  -  HR 
Beverly  Klein  -  HR 
Wisconsin  State  Journal 
Cathie  Burgess  -  PP 
James  E.  Burgess  -  PP 

WYOMING 

Cheyenne  Newspapers,  Inc. 

L.  Michael  McCraken  -  PP 


CANADA 

Alberta 

Calgary  Herald 

Sheila  O’Brien  -  PP 
Kevin  Peterson  -  PP 
The  Edmonton  Journal 
Linda  Hughes  -  CP 
Red  Deer  Advocate 
Howard  Janzen  -  WW 
Sue  Janzen  -  WW 

British  Columbia 

Pacific  Press  Limited 

Ted  Calder  -  PP 
Stuart  H.  Noble 
Susan  Noble 
Donald  J.  Ross 
Maureen  Sherman  -  PP 
Paddy  Sherman  -  PP 
The  Prince  George  Citizen 
A.J.  McNair 
Lynne  McNair 
Times-Colonist 
Colin  D.  McCullough  -  PP 
Regina  McCullough  -  PP 
The  Vancouver  Sun 
Ian  Haysom 

New  Brunswick 

The  Telegraph-Journal  &  The  Evening  Times-Globe 

Arthur  T.  Doyle  -  HR 

Ontario 

The  Globe  &  Mail  Newspaper 

William  Thorsell  -  DP 
The  Kingston  Whig-  Standard 
John  G.  Doherty  -  CP 
The  London  Free  Press 
James  E.  Armitage  -  PP 
Mary  Armitage  -  PP 
The  Ottawa  Citizen 
Sharon  Burnside  -  CP 
Clark  W.  Davey  -  PP 
Joyce  Davey  -  PP 
The  Sault  Star 
Carol  Wilson  -  PP 
E.  Paul  Wilson  -  PP 
Toronto  Star 
Bette  Kirk  -  HR 
Norman  R.  Kirk  -  HR 
The  Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Corp. 

Barbara  Tighe  -  PP 
Jim  Tighe  -  PP 

Quebec 

The  Gazette 
David  W.  Perks  -  WB 
Vivian  Perks  -  WB 
The  Montreal  Gazette 
Jean  Latremouille  -  CP 


ARGENTINA 

Diario  La  Nacion 

Bartolome  Mitre  -  HR 

Blanca  Isabel  Alvarez  de  Toledo  de  Mitre  -  HR 


GUAM 

Pacific  Daily  News 

Lee  P.  Webber  -  FS 
June  P.  Webber  -  FS 


JAPAN 

Tokachi  Mainichi  Newspaper,  Inc. 

Atsuko  Hayashi  -  HR 
Hiroshi  Hayashi  -  HR 
Mitsushige  Hayashi  -  HR 


Newspaper  Groups 

A.H.  Belo  Corp.,  Dallas,  TX 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  W.  Decherd  -  F.S 
James  M.  Moroney  Jr  -  PP 
Lynn  Moroney  -  PP 

Alameda  Newspaper  Group,  Hayward,  CA 
J.  Allan  Meath  -  PP 
Arundel  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Leesburg,  VA 
Peter  W.  Arundel  -  FS 
Athens  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Athens,  GA 
A.  Mark  Smith  -  NWH 
Joann  Smith  -  NWH 
Booth  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Ann  Arbor,  Ml 
Pete  Kraeger  -  HR 
Tammy  Kraeger  -  HR 
Booth  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Grand  Rapids,  Ml 
Robert  D.  Ludwig  -  HR 
Martin  B.  Stewart  -  HR 
Marianne  Veit  -  PP 
Werner  Veit  -  PP 

Buckner  News  Alliance,  Seattle,  WA 

Philip  F.  Buckner  -  DP 
David  B.  Martens  -  PP 
Jo  Martens  -  PP 

Calkins  Newspapers,  Levittown,  PA 
Charles  Hardy  -  PP 
Sandra  C.  Hardy  -  PP 
Central  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Indianapolis,  IN 
Frank  E.  Russell  -  HR 
The  Copley  Press,  Inc,  La  Jolla,  CA 
Harold  W.  Fuson  Jr  -  MN 
Pam  Fuson  -  MN 

Cowles  Media  Co.,  Minneapolis,  MN 
John  (Jay)  Cowles  III  -  PP 
Page  Cowles  -  PP 
David  C.  Cox  -  PP 
Vicki  Cox  -  PP 
Ruth  Anne  Studt  -  PP 
Steven  A.  Studt  -  PP 
Cox  Enterprises,  Inc.,  Atlanta,  GA 
James  C.  Kennedy  -  NWH 
Cox  Newspapers,  Atlanta,  GA 
Jay  Campbell  -  NWH 
William  B.  Disbrow  -  NWH 
David  Easterly  -  PP 
Judy  Easterly  -  PP 
David  Scott  -  NWH 
Donrey  Inc.,  Fort  Smith,  AR 
E.H.  Patterson  -  MN 
Jennifer  Patterson  -  MN 
Donnie  Pendergraft  -  MN 
Ross  Pendergraft  -  MN 
Donrey  Inc.,  Las  Vegas,  NV 
Fred  W.  Smith  -  MN 
Mary  Smith  -  MN 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Princeton,  NJ 
Dorothea  Coccoli  Palsho  -  FS 
Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  NY 
Peter  R.  Kahn  -  HR 
Karen  Elliott  House  -  HR 
Donald  L.  Miller  -  FS 
Gail  Miller  -  FS 
James  H.  Ottaway  Jr  -  PP 
Freedom  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Irvine,  CA 
Joseph  F.  Barletta  -  PP 
Roxanne  Fischer  -  PP 
Scott  Fischer  -  PP 

Freedom  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Gastonia,  NC 
Jonathan  Segal  -  PP 
Karen  Segal  -  PP 
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Gannett  Co.,  Lansing,  Ml 

Elayne  Riddle  -  PP 
W.  Curtis  Riddle  -  PP 
Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  Arlington,  VA 
Suzanne  L.  Bush  -  NWH 
Ann  Curley  -  PP 
John  J.  Curley  -  PP 
Brian  J.  Donnelly  -  NWH 
Carole  Donnelly  -  NWH 
Madelyn  P.  Jennings  -  NWH 
Douglas  H.  McCorkindale  -  PP 
Carleton  F.  Rosenburgh  -  PP 
Louise  Rosenburgh  -  PP 
Nancy  Walsh  -  PP 
Gary  L.  Watson  -  NWH 
Sue  E.  Watson  -  NWH 

Gannett  Rochester  Newspapers,  Rochester,  NY 

David  J.  Mack  -  MN 
Karen  Mack  -  MN 

Gannett  Westchester  Rockland  Newspaper,  White 
Plains,  NY 

John  Green  -  PP 

Guy  Gannett  Publishing  Co.,  Portland,  ME 

Madeleine  Corson  -  PP 
John  R.  DiMatteo  -  PP 
Patricia  DiMatteo  -  PP 
Barbara  Hooper  -  PP 
John  R.  Hooper  -  PP 
Gavilan  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Gilroy,  CA 
Christmas  Cowell  -  FS 
Fuller  A.  Cowell  -  FS 

The  Goodson  Newspaper  Group,  Lawrenceville,  NJ 

David  B.  Carr  -  HR 
Virginia  Carr  -  HR 
Nancy  Cockburn  -  HR 
Roy  M.  Cockburn  -  HR 
David  N  Hurwitz  -  HR 
Nancy  Packes  -  HR 
Marjorie  Schneidman  -  HR 
Richard  Schneidman  -  HR 
Jeremy  Shamos  -  HR 
Susan  Shamos  -  HR 
Harris  Enterprises,  Inc.,  Hutchinson,  KS 
Lloyd  Ballhagen  -  PP 
Sonia  Hayse  -  PP 
Harris  Enterprises,  Inc.,  Olathe,  KS 
Michael  Hurd  -  WB 

Harte-Hanks  Communications,  Inc.,  San  Antonio,  TX 
Charlotte  Franklin  -  MN 
Larry  Franklin  -  MN 
Carolyn  Harte  -  MN 
Houston  H.  Harte  -  MN 
Bob  Marbut  -  FS 
Margo  Marbut  -  FS 
The  Hearst  Corp.,  New  York,  NY 
Frank  A.  Bennack  -  PP 
Luella  Bennack  -  PP 
Pat  Danzig  -  FS 
Robert  J.  Danzig  -  FS 
Elizabeth  Guittar  -  FS 
Lee  J.  Guittar  -  FS 
Donald  W.  Hopkins  -  PP 
Pat  Hopkins  -  PP 
Benson  M.  Srere  -  HR 
Betty  Srere  -HR 

Hearst  Entertainment,  New  York,  NY 
Bruce  Paisner  -  FS 
Home  News  Enterprises,  Columbus,  IN 
Ned  J.  Bradley  -  PP 
Sue  Bradley  -  PP 

Howard  Publications,  Inc.,  Oceanside,  CA 
Robert  S.  Howard  -  FS 
Thomas  W.  Howard  -  FS 
Howard  Publications,  Inc.,  Munster,  IN 
Cheryl  Howard  -  FS 
William  E.  Howard  -  FS 
Independent  Media  Group,  Inc.,  Evanston,  IL 
Hervey  Juris  -  HV 
John  Lavine  -  HV 

Independent  Media  Group,  Inc.,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wl 
Anthony  A.  Allegretti  -  PP 
Donna  K.  Allegretti  -  PP 
Independent  News  Corp.,  West  Warwick,  Rl 
Ted  Holmberg  -  FS 

Independent  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Dover,  DE 

Judith  Roales  -  PP 

Independent  Publications,  Inc.,  Bryn  Mawr,  PA 

John  H.  Buhsmer  -  FS 


Maurita  Buhsmer  -  FS 
Elizabeth  McLean  -  FS 
William  L.  McLean  III  -  FS 
Sylvia  Strasburg  -  FS 
William  E.  Strasburg  -  FS 

John  P.  Scripps  Newspapers,  San  Diego,  CA 
Peter  R.  La  Dow  -  PP 

Johnson  Newspaper  Corp.,  Watertown,  NY 
Kenneth  A.  Holloway  -  FS 
Martha  J.  Holloway  -  FS 

Knight-Ridder,  Inc.,  Miami,  FL 
James  K.  Batten  -  PP 
Jean  Batten  -  PP 
Jennie  Buckner  -  PP 
Joan  Capen  -  PP 
Richard  G.  Capen  Jr  -  PP 
Alvah  H.  Chapman  Jr  -  PP 
Betty  Chapman  -  PP 
Mary  Jean  Connors  -  FS 
Christine  Harris  -  FS 
Jay  T.  Harris  -  FS 
W.H.  Harwell  Jr  -  PP 
Steve  Landers  -  PP 
Barbara  Pitz  -  FS 
Peter  E.  Pitz  -  FS 
Connie  Bidder  -  FS 
P.  Anthony  Bidder  -  FS 
Jerome  S.  Tilis  -  FS 
Judy  Tilis  -  FS 

Landmark  Communications,  Inc.,  Norfolk,  VA 
Frank  Batten  -  PP 
Jane  Batten  -  PP 

Lee  Enterprises,  Inc.,  Moline,  IL 
Harlan  Pals  -  PP 

Lee  Enterprises,  Inc.,  Davenport,  lA 

Nancy  Chapman  -  NWH 
Shirley  Fatchett  -  NWH 
Eileen  Glick  -  PP 
Harriet  Gottlieb  -  PP 
Richard  D.  Gottlieb  -  PP 
Darlene  Hasselbacher  -  NWH 
Linda  Kennel  -  NWH 
Russel  R.  Kennel  -  NWH 
Jean  Mathes  -  PP 
Monroe  Mathes  -  PP 
Michael  Rehberg  -  PP 
Monica  Rehberg  -  PP 
Ron  Rickman  -  PP 
Tar  Rickman  -  PP 
Michael  J.  Riley  -  PP 
Nancy  Riley  -  PP 
Robert  D.  Ross  -  PP 
Betty  A.  Schermer  -  PP 


Burdie  Schermer  -  PP 
Grant  Schermer  -  PP 
Greg  Schermer  -  PP 
Jenifer  Schermer  -  PP 
Lloyd  G.  Schermer  -  PP 
George  C.  Wahlig  -  NWH 
Floyd  Whellan  -  PP 
Judy  Whellan  -  PP 
Bruce  Whittenberg  -  PP 
McClatchy  Newspapers,  Sacramento,  CA 
Nan  CaJacob  -  PP 
Peter  M.  CaJacob  -  PP 
James  McClatchy  -  FS 
Susan  McClatchy  -  FS 
Enivin  F*otts  -  PP 
Silvia  Potts  -  PP 

Media  General,  Inc.,  Richmond,  VA 
J. Stewart  Bryan  -  PP 
Caroline  Morton  -  PP 
Marshall  N.  Morton  -  PP 
Basil  Snider  Jr  -  HR 
Lissy  Stevenson  -  PP 
Graham  Woodlief  -  HR 
Media  News  Group,  Inc.,  Houston,  TX 
Adrienne  Singleton  -  HR 
William  Dean  Singleton  -  HR 
Morris  Communications  Corp.,  Augusta,  GA 
Richard  T.  Allport  -  PP 
Sissie  Morris  -  PP 
William  S.  Morris  III  -  PP 
Carolyn  Simon  -  FS 
Paul  S.  Simon  -  FS 
Edward  B.  Skinner  -  PP 
Helen  Skinner  -  PP 
Morris  Newspaper  Corp.,  Savannah,  GA 
Alden  Maier  -  FS 
Alden  Momis  Maier  -  FS 
Charles  H.  Morris  -  FS 
Rosalie  Morris  -  FS 

Multimedia  Newspaper  Co.,  Greenville,  SC 
Cathy  Mebane  -  PP 
W.  deBerniere  Mebane  -  PP 
The  New  York  Times  Co.,  New  York,  NY 
Gerry  Mattson  -  PP 
Walter  E.  Mattson  -  PP 
Newhouse  Newspapers,  New  York,  NY 
Cynthia  Russell  -  FS 
Edwin  F.  Russell  -  FS 
Robert  Schoenbacher  -  HR 
Julie  Schoenbacher  -  HR 

(Continued  on  page  74) 


The  Henry  Ansbacher  Group 

Leader  in  Mergers  and  Acquisitions 

Through  April  1991,  Wc  Acted  as  Financial  Advisor  in  the  Sale  of  127  Newspaper  Companies. 

Some  of  the  Transactions  Completed  by  Members  of  Our  Team  in  1990  Include: 

Ansbacher  Client 

Other  Party 

Several  private  shareholders 

Sold  their  interest  in 

Pioneer  Newspapers,  Inc.  to  Pioneer  Newspapers. 

Inc.,  Seattle,  Washington 

Worrell  Enterprises,  Inc. 

Sold 

Paris,  Texas,  News  to  Southern  Newspapers  Inc. 

Poynter  Jamison  Ventures 

Sold  their  interest  in 

St.  Petersburg,  Florida.  Times  to  St.  Petersburg, 

Florida,  Times 

Capital  Cities/ABC,  Inc. 

Acquired 

Pennysaver,  Inc.,  Mashpee,  Massachusetts 

Ingersoll  Newspapers  Inc. 

Sold  a  controlling 
interest  to 

E.M.  Warburg  Pincus  &  Co. 

MMS  Publications  Pic. 

Sold  to 

Tliomson  Newspapers  ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada 

Community  Newspapers  Inc. 

Sold 

Chanry  Communications.  Farmingdale,  New  York, 
to  Distribution  Consultants,  Inc.,  Lloyd  Harbor, 

New  York 

Buckner  News  Alliance 

Sold 

Orovilic,  California  Mercury  Register  to  a 

Private  Investor 

Pennysaver  Publications, 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Sold  to 

Trinity  International  Holdings  Pic,  Liverpool, 

England 

Henry  Ansbacher  Inc. 

280  Park  Avenue 

New  York,  NY  10172 
(212)  688-5544 

Ansbacher  Media  Limited 

103/105  lermyn  Street 

London,  England  SW1Y  6EE 
(071)  283-2500 
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Times  Media  Ltd.,  Johannesburg,  Republic  of  South 

Brown  Brothers  Harriman,  New  York,  NY 

Africa 

Mary  Ann  Winter 

Nixon  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Frankfort,  IN 

Mr  &  Mrs  Stephen  Mulholland  -  PP 

Buy-Lines  Press,  Dallas,  TX 

John  E.  Mitchell 

The  Times  Mirror  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  CA 

Fred  J.  Levine  -  WB 

The  Ogden  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Wheeling,  WV 

Francis  Hollendonner  -  FS 

Lois  Erburu  -  =P 

Robert  F.  Erburu  -  PP 

Martin  C.  Glassman  -  PP 

Caisse  de  Depot,  Montreal,  QC 

Benoit  Dube 

Gilles  Leblanc 

G.  Ogden  Nutting  -  FS 

Robert  M.  Nutting  -  FS 

Ottaway  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Camphell  Hall,  NY 

Peter  G.  Stone  -  HV 

Ottaway  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Medford,  OR 

Stephen  W.  Ryder  -  FS 

People  Newspapers,  Oallas,  TX 

Ann  McCartin  -  PP 

Thomas  R.  McCartin  -  PP 

Persis  Corp.,  Honolulu,  HI 

Laila  Twigg-Smith  -  FS 

Thurston  Twigg-Smith  -  FS 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.,  St.  Louis,  MO 

Ceil  Pulitzer  -  FS 

Michael  E.  Pulitzer  -  FS 

Roger  Oglesby  -  PP 

Kathy  Schlosberg  -  PP 

Richard  T.  Schlosberg  III  -  PP 

Donald  F.  Wright  -  PP 

Sharon  Wright  -  PP 

Canadian  Daily  Newspapers  Publishers  Assoc.,  Toron¬ 
to,  ON 

Joan  Foy  -  PP 

John  E.  Foy  -  PP 

Canadian  Pacific  Forest  Products,  Inc.,  Atlanta,  GA 

Tribune  Co.,  Chicago,  IL 

Charles  T.  Brumback  -  PP 

Barbara  Murphy  -  HV 

George  H.  Murphy  Jr  -  HV 

Mary  Brumback  -  PP 

Bobbie  Cook  -  PP 

Stanton  R.  Cook  -  PP 

Tribune  Media  Co.,  Orlando,  FL 

Judy  Reed  -  FS 

Robert  S.  Reed  -  FS 

Canadian  Pacific  Forest  Products,  Inc.,  Chicago,  IL 

Mary  Frost  -  HV 

William  D.  Frost  -  HV 

John  1.  Marshall  III  -  HV 

Canadian  Pacific  Forest  Products,  Inc.,  White  Plains, 

NY 

Beth  Hughes  -  PP 

Edmund  W.E.  Hughes  -  PP 

Schurz  Communications,  Inc.,  South  Bend,  IN 
Franklin  D.  Schurz  Jr  -  FS 

Companies  &  Organizations 

Canadian  Pacific  Forest  Products,  Inc.,  Seattle,  WA 

James  M.  Schuiz  -  MN 

Serving  the  Industry 

Alexander  L.  West  -  HV 

Scripps  Howard,  Oenver,  CO 

Carolyn  West  -  HV 

Charlotte  Estlow  -  FS 

Abitibi-Price  Sales  Corp.,  Rosemont,  IL 

Canadian  Pacific  Forest  Products  Ltd.,  Montreal,  QC 

Edward  W.  Estlow  -  FS 

Colin  J.  Keeler  -  HV 

Alyce  Flenniken  -  HV 

Scripps  Howard,  Cincinnati,  OH 

Helen  Keeler  -  HV 

Cecil  S.  Flenniken  -  HV 

Anne  Burleigh  -  PP 

Judy  Ritter  -  HV 

Paul  E.  Gagne  -  HV 

William  R.  Burleigh  -  PP 

Robert  W.  Ritter  -  HV 

Shari  Gagne  -  HV 

Ann  Leser  -  FS 

Abitibi-Price  Sales  Corp.,  New  York,  NY 

Pat  Grier  -  HV 

Lawrence  A.  Leser  -  FS 

C.  Donald  Martin  -  HV 

William  J.  Grier  -  HV 

Small  Newspaper  Group,  Moline,  IL 

Cathy  Martin  ■  HV 

Norman  W.  Lord  -  HV 

Ann  Small  -  PP 

Abitibi-Price  Sales  Corp.,  Toronto,  ON 

Susan  Lord  -  HV 

Len  R.  Small  -  PP 

Sandy  Boughner  -  HV 

J.  Hugh  Whalen  -  HV 

Southam  Inc.,  Burlington,  ON 

W.F.  Boughner  -  HV 

Mary  Whalen  -  HV 

Wilson  J.H.  Southam  -  CP 

Marj  Devine  -  HV 

Nancy  Woodworth  -  HV 

Southam  Inc.,  Toronto,  ON 

T.M.  Devine  -  HV 

Warren  P.  Woodworth  -  HV 

Jean  M.  Fisher  -  MN 

Bernd  K.  Koken  -  HV 

Carter  &  Associates,  El  Cajon,  CA 

John  P.  Fisher  -  MN 

Marguerite  Koken  -  HV 

David  Carter  -  NWH 

Southam  Newspaper  Group,  Toronto,  ON 

Alberta  Newsprint  Co.,  Vancouver,  BC 

Judy  Carter  -  NWH 

Mary  Jane  Handy  -  CP 

Ronald  N.  Stern 

Russ  Hunsaker  -  NWH 

Judy  Mills  -  PP 

Rocky  Wells 

Champion  International  Corp.,  Stamford,  CT 

Russell  A.  Mills  -  PP 

AM  Graphics,  Oayton,  OH 

Dee  Salvatore  -  WB 

J.A.  Muir  -  CP 

Richard  T.  Higgins 

Richard  M.  Salvatore  -  WB 

Spenley  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Newark,  OH 

Vicki  Higgins 

Champion  International  Corp.,  Dallas,  TX 

The^ore  D.  Griley  -  PP 

American  Demographics  magazine,  Ithaca,  NY 

Ellen  Bolger 

Stauffer  Communications,  Inc.,  Topeka,  KS 

Peter  Francese  -  PP 

Patrick  E.  Bolger 

Edith  Bronson  -  WB 

The  Austin  Co.,  Cleveland,  OH 

Dianna  Sharp  -  HR 

Kenneth  C.  Bronson  -  WB 

Leonard  E.  Elliott  -  WB 

Robert  A.  Sharp  -  HR 

John  H.  Stauffer  -  HV 

J.  William  Melsop  -  PP 

The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  N.A.,  New  York,  NY 

Thomson  Corp.,  Edinburgh,  UK 

Sandra  Melsop  -  PP 

Trisha  Deans  -  MN 

Joseph  Andrew  Logan  -  NWH 

Baker  &  Hostetler,  Cleveland,  OH 

Paul  B.  Healy  -  MN 

Thomson  Newspapers  Corp.,  Toronto,  ON 

Victor  Strimbu  Jr  -  HR 

Thomas  V.  Reifenheiser  -  MN 

Karen  Johnston  -  PP 

Barbour  &  Assoc.,  Orlando,  FL 

Stephen  J.  Vaccaro  -  MN 

Michael  N.  Johnston  -  PP 

Donald  S.  Barbour  -  FS 

Clark,  Martire  &  Bartolomeo,  Inc.,  Englewood  Cliffs,  NJ 

Bev  Lambie 

Big  Sky  Publishing  Co.,  Seattle,  WA 

John  S.  Bartolomeo  -  PP 

Kerry  G.  Lambie 

David  Lord  -  MN 

Clarksburg  Publishing  Co.,  Clarksburg,  WV 

Diane  Sheppard 

Boise  Cascade  Corp.,  San  Bruno,  CA 

Barbara  Highland  -  PP 

R.  Michael  Sheppard 

Sean  Terry  -  MN 

Cecil  B.  Highland  Jr  -  PP 

Thomson  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Tampa,  FL 

Boise  Cascade  Corp.,  Maitland,  FL 

Conde  Nast  Publications,  New  York,  NY 

Iris  Hindman  -  FS 

Allan  J.  Woods  -  FS 

S.l.  Newhouse  Jr  -  FS 

Samuel  E.  Hindman  -  FS 

Boise  Cascade  Corp.,  Boise,  ID 

Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc.,  San 

Cheryl  Sumner  -  FS 

J.  Peter  Maier  -  FS 

Francisco,  CA 

F.  Steve  Sumner  -  FS 

Sandra  Maier  -  FS 

Robert  La  Fontaine  -  FS 

Thomson  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Oes  Plaines,  IL 

Jerry  P.  Soderberg  -  MN 

Cresmer,  Woodward,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc.,  Chicago, 

John  F.  Bauer  -  FS 

Boise  Cascade  Corp.,  Dallas,  TX 

IL 

Linda  Bauer  -  FS 

Kevin  D.  Ritzenthaler  -  MN 

Thomas  V.  Clifford 

Merle  Becker  -  FS 

Dan  E.  Self  -  NWH 

Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc.,  New 

L.  Peyton  Hendricks  -  HR 

Sandra  Self  -  NWH 

York,  NY 

Don  P.  Hicks  -  FS 

Judy  Waller  -  FS 

Fritzi  Story  -  FS 

Angie  Martin  -  FS 

Martin  A.  Waller  -  FS 

Howard  C.  Story  Jr  -  FS 

Ralph  J.  Martin  -  FS 

Boise  Cascade  Publishing  &  Packaging  Paper  Oiv., 

Lorna  Tompkins  -  FS 

Nickolas  F.  Monico  -  FS 

Minneapolis,  MN 

States  D.  Tompkins  -  FS 

Thomson  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Kansas  City,  MO 

Mary  Dalquist  -  HR 

Daishowa  Forest  Products,  Inc.,  Greenwich,  CT 

J.  Patrick  Doyle  -  FS 

Scot  W.  Dalquist  -  HR 

Ronald  J.  Holub  -  PP 

Linda  Doyle  -  FS 

Kelsey  Bush  Nadeau  -  WB 

John  H.  Parish  -  PP 

David  L.  Smith  -  FS 

Philip  G.  Nadeau  -  WB 

D'Arcy  Masius  Benton  &  Bowles/North  America,  New 

Thomson  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Coraopolis,  PA 

Booz,  Allen  &  Hamilton,  Inc.,  New  York,  NY 

York,  NY 

Kathy  Craig  -  FS 

Meg  Heyer  -  FS 

Clayton  E.  Wilhite  -  PP 

M.  Joseph  Craig  -  FS 

Steven  J.  Hever  -  FS 

Dayton  Hudson  Corp.,  Minneapolis,  MN 

Jim  Gleim  -  FS 

Annik  Wolf  -  FS 

Stewart  K.  Widdess  Jr  -  PP 

Harry  Z.  Pappas  -  FS 

Michael  J.  Wolf  -  FS 

DeLancey  Printing  Co.,  Inc.,  Alexandria,  VA 

Linda  Pappas  -  FS 

Bowater  Incorporated,  Greenville,  SC 

Lee  A.  Nocera  -  WB 

Thomson  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Charleston,  WV 

Owen  F.  Cardell  -  MN 

Sandy  Nocera  -  WB 

John  F.  McGee  -  FS 

John  C.  Davis  -  MN 

Dickinson  Multi-Media  Services,  Inc.,  New  York,  NY 

Ruth  McGee  -  FS 

Lincoln  E.  Simpson  -  MN 

Harry  W.  Dickinson  -  DP 
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Donohue  Paper  Sales  Corp.,  Jericho,  NY 

Edward  B.  Danz  -  MN 
Stacey  Danz  -  MN 
Editor  &  Publisher  Co.,  New  York,  NY 
Robert  U.  Brown  -  FS 
Mark  Fitzgerald 
Gerianne  M.  Smart  -  DP 
Tim  Smart  -  DP 
Mike  L.  Stein 

Ferdinand  C.  Teubner  -  PP 
Janell  C.  Teubner  -  NWH 
Janice  M.  Townsley  -  HR 
Steven  A.  Townsley  -  HR 
Famex,  Novato,  CA 
Margaret  Zechlin  -  HR 
Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Co.,  Novato,  CA 
Gwendolyn  Whitehead  -  HR 
The  First  Boston  Corp.,  New  York,  NY 
James  P.  Rutherford  -  PP 
Fletcher  Challenge  Paper  Co.,  San  Francisco,  CA 
Sally  Pitts  -  FS 
Thomas  H.  Pitts  -  FS 
The  Gannett  Foundation,  Arlington,  VA 
Allen  H.  Neuharth  -  FS 
Charles  L.  Overby  -  FS 
Gerald  M.  Sass  -  PP 
Lorey  Sass  -  PP 

Garden  State  Paper  Co.,  Inc.,  Elmwood  Park,  NJ 

Dr.  James  L.  Burke  -  MN 
Joann  Burke  -  MN 
Carole  Franklin  -  MN 
Richard  M.  Franklin  -  MN 
George  J.  Mayer  -  HR 
Marian  Mayer  -  HR 

R.  Gary  Gomm  &  Co.,  Inc.,  San  Antonio,  TX 
R.  Gary  Gomm  -  HR 
Gerald  D.  Reilly  Assoc.,  Greenwich,  CT 
Gerald  D.  Reilly  -  DP 
Heidrick  &  Struggles,  Greenwich,  CT 
Marv  Berenblum  -  PP 
Susan  Berenblum  -  PP 
Hirt  Publishing  Co.,  Bellevue,  OH 
Gary  L.  Hirt  -  HR 
The  Hudson's  Bay  Co.,  Toronto,  ON 
Barry  Agnew  -  PP 

Industry,  Science  &  Technology  Canada,  Ottawa,  ON 
Bruce  Gourlay  -  HV 
Inland  Empire  Paper  Co.,  Spokane,  WA 
Beth  Stryker  -  GIH 
Dan  Stryker  -  GIH 

Irving  Forest  Products,  Inc.,  Greenwich,  CT 

James  A.  Stiles  -  PP 
Marlyn  R.  Stiles  -  PP 
Darryl  M.  Wharton  -  PP 
Susan  Wharton  -  PP 

James  MaClaren  Industries,  Inc.,  Buckingham,  QC 

Joan  Doelman  -  WB 
John  Doelman  -  WB 
Linda  Raby  -  WB 
William  Raby  -  WB 
Donald  C.  Westphal  -  WB 
Joan  Westphal  -  WB 

Japan  Newspaper  Publishers  &  Editors  Assoc.,  Reston, 
VA 

Hyde  Sakata  -  HR 
Yoshio  Sato  -  HR 
John  A.  Park  Jr  &  Co.,  Raleigh,  NC 
D.A.  Park  -  HR 
John  A.  Park  Jr  -  HR 
Leigh  Park  -  HR 
Nancy  Park  -  HR 
KDN  Corp.,  Wyomissing,  PA 
Charles  H.  Weidman  -  HR 
King  &  Ballow,  Nashville,  TN 
Richard  C.  Lowe  -  MN 
Alan  L.  Marx  -  MN 
Melinda  M.  Wayland  -  HR 
R.  Eddie  Wayland,  Esq.  -  HR 
King  Features  Syndicate,  New  York,  NY 
Joseph  F.  D'Angelo  -  HR 
Marcia  D'Angelo  -  HR 
Ted  Hannah  -  HV 
Heloise 

King  Features  Syndicate/North  America  Syndicate,  New 
York,  NY 

Lawrence  T.  Olsen  -  HV 
Kruger  Inc.,  Willowdale,  ON 
Carol  Atwell  -  HR 
Gordon  K.  Atwell  -  HR 
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Kruger  Inc.,  Montreal,  QC 

J.  Stuart  Hermon  -  HR 
Joseph  Kruger  II  -  HR 
Susan  Kruger  -  HR 
Sally  Pendleton  -  HR 
Terry  Pendleton  -  HR 
Christopher  Thomson  -  HR 
Daphne  Thomson  -  HR 

Kruger  Pulp  &  Paper  Sales  Co.,  Inc.,  Woburn,  MA 

Mr  &  Mrs  Waldo  L.  Hart  -  HR 
I.P.  Phelps  -  HR 
Patti  Phelps  -  HR 

Kruger  Pulp  &  Paper  Sales  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  NY 

George  Munck  -  HR 
Nanci  Munck  -  HR 

Kruger  Pulp  &  Paper  Sales  Co.,  Inc.,  Union  Town,  OH 

Michaelyn  Walls  -  HR 
Robert  D.  Walls  -  HR 

Kyodo  News  Service  Of  Japan,  New  York,  NY 

Makita  Suito  -  FS 
Yukiko  Suito  -  FS 

Lafromboise  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Centralia,  WA 
Ann  Underwood  -  FS 
Jack  E.  Underwood  -  FS 
Landon  Assoc.,  Inc.,  New  York,  NY 
Pat  Keim  -  PP 
Robert  W.  Keim  -  PP 
Ginny  Landon  -  PP 
Owen  E.  Landon  Jr  -  PP 
Law  Offices  of  Morris  J.  Levin,  Washington,  DC 
Morris  J.  Levin  -  HR 
Roberta  A.  Levin  -  HR 
Lazard  Freres  &  Co.,  New  York,  NY 
Jeffrey  Leeds  -  HV 
Steven  Rattner  -  HV 

Lee  Dirks  &  Jtssociates,  Birmingham,  Ml 
Lee  E  Dirks  -  PP 
Mary  Cay  Dirks  -  PP 
Levesque  Beaubien,  Toronto,  ON 
Marianne  Godwin  -  MN 
Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate,  Los  Angeles,  CA 
Jesse  E.  Levine  -  PP 
MacMillan  Bloedel  Ltd.,  Vancouver,  BC 
Marcia  Butler 
Eric  Lauritzen 
Allen  Small 

Madison  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Madison,  Wl 
Clayton  Frink  -  HR 
MAN  Roland  Inc.,  Middlesex,  NJ 
Edward  R.  Padilla  -  WB 
Management  Planning,  Inc.,  Princeton,  NJ 
Scott  A.  Richards  -  HR 
James  0.  Roberts  -  HR 
Maxwell  Ad/Sat,  Inc.,  New  York,  NY 
Colette  Atkins  -  HR 
Richard  G  Atkins  -  HR 
The  4th  Media  Journal,  Scottsdale,  AZ 
Joyce  Hemmen  -  MN 
Allen  Weiner  -  MN 

Mel  Hodell,  Media  Broker,  Inc.,  Montclair,  CA 
Mel  Hodell  -  HR 
Virginia  Hodell  -  HR 

Mutual  Insurance  Co.,  Ltd.,  Washington,  DC 

Patricia  O'Brien  -  FS 
Paul  L.  O'Brien  -  FS 

National  Westminster  Bank  USA,  New  York,  NY 

Elizabeth  Hope  -  MN 
Leonard  Maddox  -  MN 
J.  Christopher  Mangan  -  MN 
Mary  McLaughlin  -  MN 
Margot  Michalski  -  MN 
New  Directions  for  News,  Columbia,  MO 
Jean  Gaddy  Wilson  -  PP 
Newpapers  First,  New  York,  NY 
G.  Kingsley  Anthony  -  HR 
Newsprint,  Stamford,  CT 
Carole  Tiemeyer  -  WB 
Robert  E.  Tiemeyer  -  WB 
Newsprint  South  Sales  Corp.,  Dallas,  TX 
John  W.  Bair  -  HR 
J.  William  Price  -  DP 
Margie  Reynolds  -  PP 
Robert  D.  Reynolds  -  PP 
The  News  Reporter,  Inc.,  Whiteville,  NC 
James  C.  High  -  PP 
Sarah  High  -  PP 


New  York  Times  News  Service/Syndication,  New  York, 
NY 

John  C.  Brewer  -  DP 
Paul  Finch  -  DP 

Nixon,  Hargrave,  Devans  t  Ooyle,  Washington,  DC 
Elissa  Bernius  -  MN 
Robert  C.  Bernius  -  MN 
Nixon,  Hargrave,  Devans  !■  Doyle,  Rochester,  NY 
John  Stuart  Smith  -  MN 
Nancy  Smith  -  MN 
One  Corp.,  Atlanta,  GA 
Albert  A.  Taber  -  HR 
Ellen  Taber  -  HR 
Page  Co-op.,  Boca  Raton,  FL 
Dolores  Berky  -  WB 
H.  Charles  Berky  -  WB 
The  Papert  Companies,  Inc.,  Dallas,  TX 
S.W.  Papert  III  -  HR 
PARADE  magazine.  New  York,  NY 
Maureen  Perry  -  HV 
Michael  J.  Perry  -  HV 

Parade  Publications,  Inc.,  San  Francisco,  CA 
Lynn  S.  McDevitt  -  HV 
Michael  M.  McDevitt  -  HV 
Parade  Publications,  Inc.,  Atlanta,  GA 
Charles  H.  Russell  -  HV 
Jeanine  Russell  -  HV 
Parade  Publications,  Inc.,  Marietta,  GA 
Sandy  Shiver  -  HV 
William  T.  Shiver  -  HV 
Parade  Publications,  Inc.,  Chicago,  IL 
Song  Cha  -  HV 
John  A.  Meyer  -  HV 
Parade  Publications,  Inc.,  New  York,  NY 
Loretta  Anderson  -  HV 
Walter  Anderson  -  HV 
Frederick  H.  Johnson  -  HV 
Jane  Johnson  -  HV 
Elizabeth  Manigan  -  HV 
Audrey  McNulty  -  HV 
Frank  W.  McNulty  -  HV 
Carlo  Vittorini  -  HV 
PNNA,  Tacoma,  WA 
Jeff  Marshall  -  PP 
Laura  Marshall  -  PP 

Powell  River  Albemi  Sales  Corp.,  Huntington  Beach,  CA 

Jennylynn  Fraser  -  MN 
Peter  A.  Fraser  -  MN 

Powell  River  Albemi  Sales  Corp.,  So.  San  Francisco,  CA 

Len  V.  Melville  -  PP 

(Continued  on  page  76) 
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Powell  River  Albemi  Sales  Corp.,  Lynnwood,  WA 

Cathy  Barker  -  MN 
Robert  B.R.  Barker  -  MN 
Christina  Harris  -  MN 
Richard  W.  Harris  -  MN 

Quebec  &  Ontario  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  St.  Catharines,  ON 

Diane  Bundy  -  WW 
Merlin  L.  Bundy  -  WW 
Lorraine  McNally  -  WW 
William  J.  McNally  -  WW 
Nadine  Rosebush  -  WW 
Raymond  J.  Rosebush  -  WW 
Richard  A.  Steele  -  WW 
Marjorie  Williams  -  WW 
William  E.R.  Williams  -  WW 
Reuters,  New  York,  NY 
Andrew  M.  Nibley  -  MN 

Reuters  Information  Services,  Inc.,  Washington,  DC 
Art  Bushnell  -  WB 

Rockwell  Graphic  Systems,  Westmont,  IL 
Harry  Andree  -  HR 
William  A.  Boston  -  HR 
Jim  Cavanaugh  -  HR 
Henry  Cobb  -  HR 
Al  Gevis  -  HR 
Mike  Kienzie  -  HR 
Les  Kraft  -  HR 
George  Mishos  -  HR 
Jonathan  Parker  -  HR 
Dave  Romberg  -  HR 
Al  Sheng  -  HR 
Ned  Stuppy  -  HR 
Ed  Suchma  -  HR 
Dick  Sutis  -  HR 

Ron  Tonkin  Dealerships,  Portland,  OR 
Ron  B.  Tonkin  -  PP 
Mary  Zemke  -  PP 
Ryder  Truck  Rental,  Inc.,  Miami,  FL 
Mr  &  Mrs  Dex  Kimball  -  HR 
Ryder  Truck  Rental,  Inc.,  Birmingham,  Ml 
Jim  Rose  -  HR 

Sahin  Bermant  &  Gould,  New  York,  NY 

Mr  &  Mrs  Tobias  J.  Bermant  -  FS 
Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker  Co.,  New  York,  NY 

Joyce  Blackfield  -  FS 
Roy  G.  Blackfield  -  FS 
Daniel  S.  Tomlinson  -  PP 
Dawn  Tomlinson  -  PP 

Seyfaith  Shaw  Fairweather  &  Geraldson,  Chicago,  IL 

Andrew  R.  Laidlaw  -  FS 
Richard  D.  Ostrow  -  FS 
Mr  &  Mrs  Michael  J.  Rybicki  -  FS 
Jeremy  P.  Sherman  -  FS 
Shelley  Sherman  -  FS 

Seyfarth  Shaw  Fairweather  &  Geraldson,  New  York,  NY 
David  Bennet  -  FS 
Silha  Assoc.,  Minneapolis,  MN 
Helen  Silha  -  PP 
Otto  A.  Silha  -  PP 
Stephen  F.  Silha  -  PP 
Stephen  F.  Silha  -  PP 
Smurfit  Newsprint  Co.,  Pacific  Palisades,  CA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  C.  Crane  -  WB 
Smurfit  Newsprint  Corp.,  Oregon  City,  OR 
James  R.  Tisdale  -  WW 

Sosa,  Bromley,  Aguilar  &  Assoc.,  San  Antonio,  TX 

Lionel  Sosa  -  PP 

Southham  Readership  Project,  Vancouver,  BC 

Gerald  P.  Haslam 

Southeast  Paper  Manufacturing  Co.,  Dublin,  GA 

Ronald  F.  Wilson  -  PP 
Shirley  Wilson  -  PP 

Southeast  Publishers  Newsprint  Sales,  Marietta,  GA 
Barbara  DeLashmet  -  PP 
G.B.  DeLashmet  -  PP 
Standard  Rate  &  Data  Service,  Wilmette,  IL 
Craig  Burr  -  WB 
Dick  Coleman  -  WB 
Peter  Binding  -  WB 

Stone-Consolidated  Newsprint,  Inc.,  Oakbrook  Terrace, 
IL 

Mr  &  Mrs  Eli  Babcock  -  WB 
Mr  &  Mrs  Paul  Collins  -  MN 
Stone  Consolidated  Newsprint,  Inc.,  New  York,  NY 
David  A.  Schirmer  -  WB 
Valerie  Schirmer  -  WB 
Emma  Strathy  -  FS 


Mackenzie  deB.  Strathy  -  FS 
Stone  Container  Corp.,  Chicago,  IL 
James  Doughan  -  HV 
Susan  Doughan  -  HV 
Sullivan  Graphics,  Inc.,  Encino,  CA 
Linda  Reeve  -  HR 
Stuart  Reeve  -  HR 
Sullivan  Graphics,  Inc.,  Kenmore,  NY 
John  W.  Koessler  Jr  -  HR 
Mary  Koessler  -  HP 
Sullivan  Graphics,  Inc.,  Brentwood,  TN 
Niscah  Koessler  -  HR 
Paul  J.  Koessler  -  HR 
Richard  C.  Lindner  -  HR 
Stephanie  Lindner  -  HR 
Hilde  Sullivan  -  HR 
James  T.  Sullivan  -  HR 

Teachers  Insurance  &  Annuity  Assoc.,  New  York,  NY 
Charles  C.  Thompson  III  -  MN 
Kip  Thompson  -  MN 
TKS-USA,  Inc.,  Richardson,  TX 
John  E.  Hall 

Treasure  Chest  Adv.  Co.,  College  Park,  GA 
Bonnie  Andrews  -  HR 
R.S.  Andrews  -  HR 
TV  Listing  Inc.,  Fort  Worth,  TX 
Robert  Newell  -  HR 
Susan  Newell  -  HR 
United  Media,  New  York,  NY 
Brad  Bushell  -  HR 
William  J.  Callahan  -  HR 
Urban  &  Assoc.,  Sharon,  MA 
Helen  Cochran  -  PP 
USA  Weekend,  San  Francisco,  CA 
Dean  Abbot  -  PP 
Diann  Abbot  -  PP 
USA  Weekend,  New  York,  NY 
Dave  Barber  -  PP 
Janet  Barber  -  PP 
Charles  Gabrielson  -  PP 
Lisa  Gabrielson  -  PP 
Brette  Popper  -  PP 
USA  Weekend,  Arlington,  VA 
Marcia  Bullard 

Vanity  Fair  magazine.  New  York,  NY 
Tina  Brown  -  PP 
W.B.  Doner  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  MD 
Donald  F.  Riesett  -  FS 
Western  Colorprint,  Laguna  Beach,  CA 
Jeffrey  R.  Reimer  -  HR 
Marvin  W.  Reimer  -  HR 
Westward  Communications,  Dallas,  TX 
Renne  Jarrett  -  FS 
Will  Jarrett  -  FS 
Ken  Johnson  -  FS 
Margaret  Johnson  -  FS 
Youngs,  Walker  &  Co.,  Inverness,  IL 
Mike  Walker  -  PP 
Carl  Youngs  -  PP 


Government  &  Associations 

Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  Schaumburg,  IL 
M.  David  Keil  -  MN 
Marilyn  Keil  •  MN 
The  Canadian  Press,  Toronto,  DN 
Keith  Kincaid  -  PP 
Noreen  Kincaid  -  PP 

Environmental  Protection  Agency,  Washington,  DC 

Gordon  Binder  -  PP 
Margurete  Duffy  -  PP 
Nancy  Jones  -  PP 
William  K.  Reilly  -  PP 

Foundation  for  American  Communications,  Los 
Angeles,  CA 
John  E.  Cox  Jr  -  NWH 
Marianne  Cox  -  NWH 
Inland  Press  Assoc.,  Park  Ridge,  IL 
Blaze  Carlsen  -  PP 
Ray  Carlsen  -  PP 

International  Circulation  Managers  Assoc.,  Reston,  VA 

Joseph  B.  Forsee  -  PP 
Oleta  Forsee  -  PP 

International  Newspaper  Advertising  &  Marketing  Ex¬ 
ecutives,  Reston,  VA 

Karen  Hall  -  HR 
Reggie  R.  Hall  -  HR 


Mass.  Newspaper  Pub.  Assoc.,  Salem,  MA 
Sue  Plante  -  NWH 
William  L.  Plante  Jr  -  NWH 
Michigan  Press  Assoc.,  Lansing,  Ml 
Deborah  Anderton  -  HR 
Warren  M.  Hoyt  -  HR 

National  Newspaper  Assoc.,  Washington,  DC 

David  C.  Simonson  -  HR 
Lois  Simonson  -  HR 

Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau,  New  York,  NY 

Beth  Ann  Conaghan  -  FS 
Barbara  Forman  -  FS 
Leonard  P.  Forman  -  FS 
Ann  C.  Hunt  -  FS 
Kenneth  Poch  -  FS 
Peter  M.  Winter  -  FS 


Coiieges  &  Universities 

Central  Michigan  University,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Ml 
John  K.  Hartman  -  NWH 
Kay  Hartman  -  NWH 
Columbia  University,  New  York,  NY 
Joan  Konner  -  HR 
Judith  Serrin  -  HR 

College  of  William  &  Mary,  Williamsburg,  VA 
Rodney  A.  Smolla  -  PP 
Hampton  University,  Hampton,  VA 
Dr.  Dianne  Lynne  Cherry 
Harvard  Business  School,  Boston,  MA 
Prof.  Walter  J.  Salmon  -  PP 
Howard  University,  Washington,  DC 
Orlando  L.  Taylor  -  WB 
Marquette  University,  Milwaukee,  Wl 
Sharon  Murphy  -  NWH 

Rochester  Institute  of  Technology,  Rochester,  NY 
Norman  A.  Miles  -  FS 
University  of  California,  Berkeley,  CA 

Lonn  Johnston 

University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  FL 
Bronia  Lowenstein  -  MN 
Ralph  L.  Lowenstein  -  MN 
University  of  Dregon,  Eugene,  DR 
Arnold  H.  Ismach  -  HR 
The  University  of  Texas  ,  Austin,  TX 
Phillis  Jeffrey  -  FS 
Robert  C.  Jeffrey  -  FS 
West  Virginia  University,  Morgantown,  WV 
Emery  L.  Sasser  -  HR 


Speakers 


American  Demographics  magazine,  Ithaca,  NY 
Peter  Francese  -  PP 

Clark,  Martire  &  Bartolomeo  Inc.,  Englewood  Cliffs,  NJ 

John  S.  Bartolomeo  -  PP 

D'Arcy  Masius  Benton  &  Bowles/North  America,  New 
York,  NY 

Clayton  E.  Wilhite  -  PP 
Dayton  Hudson  Corp.,  Minneapolis,  MN 
Stewart  K.  Widdess  Jr  -  PP 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  Washington,  DC 
William  K.  Reilly  -  PP 
Gannett  Co.,  Lansing,  Ml 
W.  Curtis  Riddle  -  PP 

Gannett  Westchester  Rockland  Newspaper,  White 
Plains,  NY 
John  Green  -  PP 

Harvard  Business  School,  Boston,  MA 
Prof.  Walter  J.  Salmon  -  PP 
The  Hudson’s  Bay  Co.,  Toronto,  DN 
Barry  Agnew  -  PP 
Knight-Ridder  Inc.,  Miami,  FL 
Jennie  Buckner  -  PP 
Maxwell  Ad/Sat  Inc.,  New  York,  NY 
Richard  G.  Atkins  -  HR 

Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau  Inc.,  New  York,  NY 

Ann  C.  Hunt  -  FS 

Ron  Tonkin  Dealerships,  Portland,  DR 
Ron  B.  Tonkin  -  PP 
Seattle  Times,  Seattle.  WA 

Don  Williamson  -  WB 

Sosa,  Bromley,  Aguilar  &  Assoc.,  San  Antonio,  TX 

Lionel  Sosa  -  PP 
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Vanity  Fair  magazine,  New  York,  NY 
Tina  Brown  -  PP 
W.B.  Doner  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  MD 
Donald  F.  Riesett  -  FS 
New  York,  NY 
Leo  Bogart  -  PP 


KEY  TO  HOTELS 

CP  -  Coast  Plaza 

DP  -  Delta  Place 

FS  -  Four  Seasons 

GIH  -  Granville  Island  Hotel 

HR  -  Hyatt  Regency 

HV  -  Hotel  Vancouver 

MN  -  Meridien 

NWH  -  New  World  Harbourside 

PP  -  Pan  Pacific 

SL  -  Sheraton  Landmark 

WB  -  Westin  Bayshore 

WW  -  Wedgewood  Hotel 


Southam  reports 
quarterly  loss 

Southam  Inc.  reported  a  first-quar¬ 
ter  net  loss  of  $13.4  million  (Cana¬ 
dian),  or  230  a  share. 

That  compares  with  net  income  of 
$14.7  million,  or  260  a  share,  in  first- 
quarter  1990. 

Quarterly  revenue  declined  4.5%  to 
$412.7  million  as  expenses  grew 
3.3%  to  $434.8  million,  leaving  a  pre¬ 
tax  operating  loss  of  $22.1  million, 
$13.4  million  after  taxes. 

At  its  newspapers,  operating  profit 
plunged  84%  to  3.8  million.  Revenue 
fell  3.7%  to  $196.3  million,  as  ad  lin¬ 
age  dropped  14.4%. 

Southam  reported  operating  losses 
at  its  graphics,  business  publishing 
and  book  retailing  operations. 

A  quarterly  dividend  of  100  a  share 
was  half  of  last  year’s. 

Reuters  markets 
European  service 

Reuters  has  begun  an  information 
service  devoted  to  the  European 
Community. 

Aimed  at  companies  and  institu¬ 
tions,  the  Reuters  European  Commu¬ 
nity  Report  provides  information  on 
legislative,  economic  and  political 
affairs. 

Produced  in  English  by  nine  editors 
in  Brussels,  it  uses  Reuters  and  the 
daily  Agence  Europe  service,  and  it 
includes  a  daybook  and  long-range 
calendar. 

The  service  is  delivered  to  IBM- 
compatible  personal  computers  and  is 
sold  separately  for  $800  a  month, 
which  includes  software. 


Center  teaches 
newspaper  execs 

The  Newspaper  Management  Cen¬ 
ter  at  Northwestern  University 
trained  700  newspaper  executives 
from  14  nations  last  year,  it  said  in  an 
annual  report. 

Programs,  seminars  and  work¬ 
shops  took  place  in  Evanston,  111., 
and  around  the  world.  They  dealt  with 
all  aspects  of  newspaper  manage¬ 
ment,  including  managing  diversity, 
financial  reporting,  decision  making 
and  marketing.  MNC  also  developed 
programs  for  single  companies  and 
for  specific  industry  associations. 

“The  seminars  met  the  goal  of 
teaching  the  newest  in  management  in 
newspaper  terms,”  said  NMC  direc¬ 
tor  John  Lavine. 

Founded  by  the  Knight  Founda¬ 
tion,  MNC  is  a  joint  venture  of  the 
J.L.  Kellogg  Graduate  Schol  of  Man¬ 
agement  and  the  Medill  School  of 
Journalism. 

Media  General  sells 
medical  publisher 

Media  General  Inc.  said  it  has  sold 
Cliggott  Publishing  Co.  of  Green¬ 
wich,  Conn.,  to  its  managers. 

Terms  were  not  disclosed. 

Cliggott  publishes  four  monthly 
medical  journals  with  a  combined  cir¬ 
culation  of  about  350,(X)0. 

Media  General,  publishers  of  daily 
newspapers  in  Richmond,  Va.,  and 
Tampa,  Fla.,  said  the  sale  was  part  of 
its  strategy  to  focus  on  larger  newspa¬ 
pers  and  broadcast  outlets. 

Toronto  Sun  parent 
posts  a  ioss 

Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Corp., 
publishers  of  the  Toronto  Sun, 
recorded  a  first-quarter  net  loss  of 
$2.5  million  (Canadian),  or  110  a 
share,  compared  with  net  earnings  of 
$1.6  million,  or  70  a  share,  a  . year 
earlier. 

Revenues  declined  5.7%  to  $74.2 
million  as  expenses  rose  2.2%  to  78.2 
million. 

Ad  linage  at  its  Canadian  dailies 
decreased  10%,  compared  with  a  year 
earlier. 

Research 
book  available 

Newspaper  Marketing  Research:  A 
Primer  is  a  book  to  show  publishers 
and  marketers  how  proper  use  of  mar¬ 


ket  research  can  help  them  beat  the 
recession  in  1991. 

The  new  research  primer  was  pro¬ 
duced  as  a  cooperative  effort  by  the 
International  Newspaper  Marketing 
Association  and  the  Newspaper 
Research  Council.  It  is  available  to 
members  of  both  organizations  for 
$25. 

United  Airlines 
joins  balloting 

United  Airlines  has  teamed  up  with 
USA  Today  to  promote  Major  League 
All  Star  Balloting  for  the  next  three 
years. 

SNPA  offers 
recycling  package 

The  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  has  produced 
an  information  package  designed  to 
help  newspaper  executives  answer 
questions  about  recycling  issues. 

The  package,  mailed  last  month  to 
SNPA  members  and  to  state  press 
associations,  includes  a  speech  for 
addressing  civic  and  business  groups, 
a  recycling  fact  sheet,  often-asked 
questions  about  recycling,  a  lapel  pin 
that  promotes  recycling  and  two  cam- 
era-ready  ads. 

New  York  Times 
Foundation 
donates  funds 

The  New  York  Times  Co.  Founda¬ 
tion  recently  donated  funds  to  the 
Academy  of  Motion  Picture  Arts  and 
Sciences’  newly  opened  Center  for 
Motion  Picture  Study  in  the  Los 
Angeles  area. 

The  center  provides  film  scholars, 
researchers,  writers  and  other  pa¬ 
trons  access  to  the  Academy’s  library 
and  archive. 

Knight-Ridder 
scholarship 
winners  named 

Three  students  have  been  named 
winners  of  Knight-Ridder  minority 
scholarships:  Tarnisha. Graves  of 
Charlotte,  N.C.,  Ebonya  Washington 
of  Silver  Spring,  Md.,  and  Kelly  Yee 
of  Cerritos,  Calif. 

The  graduating  high  school  seniors 
will  receive  $5,000  per  year  for  four 
years  and  will  work  as  student  interns 
at  a  Knight-Ridder  company. 
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Understanding  readers’  use  of  advertising 

Times  Mirror  exec  says  newspapers  must  know  more  about  it 


By  M.L.Stein 

Newspaper  research  staffs  should 
work  more  closely  with  their  sales 
departments  and  advertisers  to 
sharpen  competitive  strategies,  Ste¬ 
ven  L.  Isenberg,  the  Los  Angeles 
Times’  executive  vice  president/mar¬ 
keting,  told  a  research  group. 

Noting  that  advertisers  are  putting 
a  high  premium  on  achieving  effi¬ 
ciency  and  effectiveness,  Isenberg 
said  that  the  researcher’s  role  has 
become  a  “major  priority’’  for  news¬ 
papers. 

In  a  keynote  speech  at  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Research  Council’s  Spring  Con¬ 
ference  in  Santa  Barbara,  Isenberg 
asked,  “Are  we  equal  to  or  better 
than  our  competitors  —  including 
broadcast  and  other  print  media  —  in 
the  sophistication  of  our  sales  materi¬ 
als?  Do  we  provide  enough  persua¬ 
sive  strategic  information  to  our  sates 
departments  to  give  our  selling  pos¬ 
ture  the  greatest  leverage  against 
competition?’’ 


The  speaker,  the  former  associate 
publisher  of  Newsday  and  publisher 
and  CEO  of  the  Stamford  Advocate 
and  Greenwich  Time  in  Connecticut, 
also  urged  researchers  to  take  the  ini¬ 
tiative  in  educating  advertisers  about 
their  papers  —  telling  them  how 
readers  use  them  and  how  advertisers 
can  employ  the  newspaper  for  better 
results. 

“We  need  to  do  a  better  job  of 
demonstrating  to  advertisers  that 
their  confidence  in  choosing  newspa¬ 
pers  as  a  strategy  for  successful 
advertising  is  well-placed,’’  he  added. 

Isenberg  pointed  out  that  the  needs 
of  both  readers  and  advertisers  are 
constantly  evolving,  requiring  news¬ 
papers  to  change  with  them.  Research 
insights,  he  continued,  should  be 
shared  with  editorial  and  circulation 
departments,  as  well  as  with  senior 
management. 

“Understanding  readers’  use  of 
newspaper  advertising  is  an  area  we 
need  to  know  more  about,  and  one 
that  would  be  of  great  interest  to  our 


advertisers,’’  the  executive  said. 

Isenberg  recommended  that 
research  personnel  have  more  first¬ 
hand  discussions  with  advertisers  and 
ad  agencies  to  improve  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  sales  materials  and  strengthen 
the  newspaper’s  relationship  with 
customers.  A  researcher  involved  in 
sales  presentations  gives  additional 
credibility  and  persuasiveness  to 
sales  efforts,  he  contended. 

In  the  matter  of  readership,  Isen¬ 
berg  questioned  whether  newspapers 
know  enough  about  the  “transac¬ 
tion”  of  reading:  the  utility  of  a  news¬ 
paper,  the  rewards  of  newspaper 
reading,  and  the  ability  of  people  to 
read  one. 

He  suggested  that  researchers 
probe  the  uniqueness  of  the  newspa¬ 
per-reading  experience  and  how  it  fits 
into  the  consumer’s  media  diet. 

“And  if  it’s  not  on  someone’s 
media  menu,  why?”  he  went  on. 
“What  does  it  really  mean  when 
someone  says,  T  have  no  time  to 


Isenberg  listed  these  other  ques¬ 
tions  for  which  answers  are  needed: 
What  can  newspapers  do  to  influence 
use  of  the  newspaper?  How  can  they 
better  develop  and  maintain  loyal 
readers?  How  can  people  be  moved 
from  occasional  reader  to  subscriber? 
How  do  readers  pick  and  choose  what 
they  want  to  read  in  the  paper? 

Isenberg  cited  the  Persian  Gulf  war 
as  providing  an  opportunity  to  exam¬ 
ine  the  newspaper’s  unique  role. 

He  acknowledged  television’s 
simultaneity  and  emotional  power  in 
bringing  the  war  to  viewers  but,  at  the 
same  time,  tv  created  an  appetite  “for 
readers  who  wanted  to  hold  the  world 
still  for  a  moment  and  sort  out  the 
complex  and  volatile  circumstances 
of  war  and  diplomacy,”  he  said. 

Isenberg  said  he  believed  that  the 
Times’  massive  coverage  of  the  con¬ 
flict  brought  a  short-term  sales 
increase  and  showed  the  special 
dimensions  of  newspaper  coverage. 

“It  brought  new  readers  and 


rewarded  our  regular  readers,”  he 
asserted. 

Isenberg’s  comments  about  the 
need  for  closer  relations  between 
researchers  and  advertisers  were 
buttressed  in  a  report  by  Mark  Smith, 
vice  president/marketing  for  the 
research  firm  of  Clark,  Martire  &  Bar¬ 
tolomeo,  which  numbers  57  newspa¬ 
pers  among  its  clients. 

His  firm.  Smith  said,  got  a  generally 
negative  view  of  newspapers  as  an 
advertising  medium  in  a  nationwide 
poll  of  200  senior  media  or  planning 
managers  for  ad  agencies,  who  were 
responsible  for  between  $3  to  $5  bil¬ 
lion  in  advertising  revenue. 

According  to  Smith,  the  respon¬ 
dents  used  newspapers  but  did  not 
make  them  the  main  part  of  their 
media  mix  and  did  not  see  much 
growth  for  them  in  the  next  year  or  so. 

In  terms  of  usefulness  in  generating 
sales,  newspapers  were  ranked  third 
behind  local  tv  and  radio  and, 
although  nine  out  of  10  agencies  used 
newspapers,  they  accounted  for  18% 
of  their  billings,  compared  with  27% 
for  television.  Smith  said. 

Moreover,  he  continued,  “the 
agencies  feel  that  newspaper  sales 
staffs  are  just  not  agency-oriented.” 

One  media  director.  Smith  dis¬ 
closed,  said  no  newspaper  salesper¬ 
son  had  ever  asked  him  about  his 
marketing  objectives. 

“Others  spoke  of  having  to  take 
the  initiative  to  get  hold  of  newspaper 
salespeople  and  always  being  passed 
along  to  other  departments  to  get 
answers  for  questions,”  he  said. 

In  terms  of  research,  what  agencies 
want  is  “quite  simple,”  Smith  stated. 
“If  they  don’t  have  it,  they  want  it.” 

Specifically,  the  agency  managers 
said  they  wanted  measurements  of 
audience  involvement,  especially 
page  and  section  readership,  and  ad 
noting  and  recall. 

Smith  cautioned  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives  against  disregarding  the  agen¬ 
cies’  responses  because  of  the  fact 
that  newspapers  still  account  for  over 
50%  of  local  advertising  dollars.  Nor 
should  newspaper  sales  departments 
continue  to  believe  they  are  not  util¬ 
ized  by  agencies  because  the  ads  are 
not  commissionable. 

A  number  of  agency  directors  said 
commissions  were  no  longer  an  issue 
(Continued  on  page  III) 


Moreover,  he  continued,  “the  agencies  feel  that 
newspaper  sales  staffs  are  Just  not  agency-oriented.” 


read’?” 
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student  journalists  perform  on  ASNE  convention  paper 


By  George  Garneau 

Journalism  student  Lisa  Sun-Hee 
Park  demonstrated  to  America’s 
newspaper  editors  she  knows  how  to 
get  a  story:  She  cornered  CNN 
reporter  Peter  Arnett  in  an  elevator  to 
interview  him. 

She  asked  questions,  wrote  a  story, 
and  her  aggressiveness  earned  an 
ovation  from  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  Convention  in 
Boston. 

The  20-year-old  Trinity  University 
junior  showed  what  can  happen  when 
minority  student  journalists  get  a 
chance  to  perform  on  convention 
newspapers. 

The  ASNE  Reporter  gave  22  stu¬ 
dent  journalists  a  chance  to  report  for 
a  daily  newspaper,  albeit  for  just  four 
days,  and  to  work  under  the  duress  of 
19  volunteer  professional  journalists. 

“It’s  invaluable  experience  for  stu¬ 
dents  and  professionals,”  said  ASNE 
minority  affairs  director  Cornelius  F. 
Foote  Jr.  “It  gives  the  reporters  a 
chance  to  do  daily  newspaper  report¬ 
ing  in  a  situation  where  editors  see 
their  work  .  .  .  and  they  get  good 
one-on-one  advice  on  their  technique 


from  professionals.” 

The  Reporter  was  headquartered  in 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  a  few 
blocks  from  the  convention.  It  was 
composed  on  Scitex  color  pagination 
equipment  and  printed  with  color  on 
every  page  of  the  eight-page  tabloid. 

The  Reporter’s  third  year  gave  stu¬ 
dent  journalists  a  chance  to  cover 
Mexican  President  Carlos  Salinas  de 
Gortari,  U.S.  Vice  President  Dan 
Quayle,  Sen.  A1  Gore,  businessman 
Ross  Perot — and  maybe  their  future 
editors. 

Students  write  on  daily  deadlines 
and  look  to  minority  professionals  as 
role  models.  They  also  earned  valu¬ 
able  experience  and  clippings  to  use 
to  get  jobs. 

Cindy  Rodriguez,  now  a  reporter 
for  the  Syracuse  Herald-Journal  who 
reported  as  a  student  staffer  for  last 
year’s  Reporter,  volunteered  to  help 
out  this  year. 

“[A]s  a  young  Latina  journalist,  I 
can  relate  to  young  people  serving  on 
the  paper,  as  a  role  model  and  with  a 
non-threatening  demeanor,”  she  told 
the  paper. 

ASNE  is  among  the  journalism 
groups  following  the  lead  of  the 


National  Association  of  Hispanic 
Journalists,  which  in  1988  established 
its  convention  daily.  Latino  Reporter, 
to  allow  minority  students  a  chance  to 
get  daily  experience  and  exposure 
with  professional  editors.  It  was 
largely  the  creation  of  Maggie  Rivas, 
a  Dallas  Morning  News  reporter. 

“It  was  an  instant  hit,”  said  former 
NAHJ  president  Evelyn  Hernandez, 
a  Newsday  reporter.  “It  was  a  way 
for  the  association  to  provide  experi¬ 
ence  to  college  students  that  we  felt 
wasn’t  being  provided  by  the  indus¬ 
try.” 

Imitators  include  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors  association.  Soci¬ 
ety  of  Newspaper  Design,  National 
Association  of  Black  Journalists.  The 
Asian  American  Journalists  Associa¬ 
tion  started  its  convention  newspaper 
last  year. 

Convention  dailies  are  usually 
funded  by  newspapers  and  newspa¬ 
per  foundations. 

The  Reporter  cost  about  $25,000 
and  was  supported  by  eight  newspa¬ 
pers  and  a  French  news  agency.  Stu¬ 
dent  journalists  received  transporta¬ 
tion,  room,  board  and  a  $200  stipend. 

(Continued  on  page  98) 


See  The  Whole  WopU  Of  Sr  aphic 
Communications  At  POINT  91 

PRINT  91  will  be  Ihe  largest  prinling.  publishing,  and  graphic  communications  exposition 
ever  held  in  Ihe  western  hemisphere,  as  welt  as  the  world's  largest  industry  exhibition  in 
1991.  More  than  lOd.OOO  people  will  attend.  More  than  800  ol  the  world  s  leading 
manufacturers  and  suppliers  will  demonstrate  their  newest  products  and  technologies. 

Two  dynamic  educational  programs  will  complement  the  exposition.  These  intensive 
sessions  will  address  the  lull  spectrum  of  graphic  communications  and  computer  publishing 
issues  and  technologies. 

We  invite  you  to  attend  PRINT  91.  September  4-11.  1991  in  Chicago,  one  olthe  world's  most 
exciting  cities  For  more  information  about  attending  this  historic  event,  please  contact: 

The  Graphic  Arts  Show  Company.  Inc. .  Department  B 
1899  Preston  White  Drive 
Reston.  Virginia  22091 
Telephone:  (703)  264-7208 
Telex:  90-1753  NPES-MCLN 
Fax:  (703)  620-0994 

For  additional  inlormation.  please  attach  your  business  card  or  till  out  the  form  below,  and  mail  this  ad  to  the 
address  above. 
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Mary  and  Pete  Hollister 

Vernon  County  Broadcaster-Censor 

VIroqua,  Wis. 


By  Marshall  J.  Cook 

“Why  don’t  we  buy  a  newspaper?’’ 

It  seemed  logical  enough.  Pete 
Hollister  had  20  years  of  solid  busi¬ 
ness  experience,  having  been  presi¬ 
dent  of  three  banks  in  North  Dakota 
and  Minnesota.  Wife  Mary  had  taught 
journalism  and  worked  for  weekly 
newspapers.  “It  seemed  like  a  good 
combination  of  our  talents,’’  Mary 
says. 

By  his  own  admission,  Pete  was 
“fed  up  to  the  gills  with  banking.” 

So  the  Hollisters  went  shopping  for 
a  paper  and  a  town.  With  the  help  of 
newspaper  consultant  Gene  Cham¬ 
berlin,  they  settled  on  the  Vernon 
County  Broadcaster-Censor,  Vir- 
oqua,  Wis. 

“It  had  the  things  we  were  looking 
for,”  Pete  explains — a  healthy  busi¬ 
ness  community,  the  county  seat,  and 
an  opportunity  to  make  meaningful 
changes — “and,”  Pete  adds,  “we 
could  afford  the  paper.” 

Just  one  problem.  The  B-C  wasn’t 
for  sale,  but  the  three  owners,  Ardelle 
Terwilliger,  Art  Lundell  and  Merland 
Lind  were  nearing  retirement  after 
having  worked  together  for  25  years. 
They  agreed  to  talk. 

“It  was  kind  of  like  a  job  inter¬ 
view,”  Mary  recollects. 

“It  was  really  a  question  of  wheth¬ 
er  or  not  they  liked  us,”  Pete  sug¬ 
gests. 

Apparently  the  owners  liked  the 
Hollisters  just  fine.  They  met  on  a 
Saturday  and  called  on  Tuesday  to 
say  “Sure.”  Thirty  days  later.  Sept. 
30,  1989,  the  Hollisters  had  a  pur¬ 
chasing  agreement,  and  the  deal 
closed  Oct.  14,  just  about  six  months 
after  the  Hollisters  had  decided  to  get 
into  newspapering. 

Getting  to  know  Main  Street 
His  banking  background  has 
proved  to  be  “very,  very  helpful”  in 
putting  out  the  paper,  Pete  observes. 
“You  get  to  know  a  little  bit  about  a 
lot  of  businesses  up  and  down  Main 
Street.  I  gained  an  understanding  of 
what  the  retailers  are  going  through.” 
The  Hollisters  list  themselves  as 


(Cook  teaches  journalism  for  the 
University  of  Wisconsin-Madison  Out¬ 
reach.) 


Pete  and  Mary  Hollister  have 
encountered  the  wrath  of  the  school 
board  and  county  board  since  tak¬ 
ing  over  the  Vernon  County  (Wis.) 
Broadcaster. 

Phofo  by  Blake  R.  Kellogg 

co-publishers.  Pete  sells  some  ads, 
handles  15-20  accounts  and  does  all 
job  pricing,  ordering,  bill  paying  and 
the  payroll.  Mary  takes  care  of  the 
editorial  side. 

Art  Lundell  has  stayed  on  to  head 
the  back  shop,  where  the  operation 
includes  a  two-unit  Goss  Press. 

Learning  by  doing 
Mary  got  her  start  in  newspapering 
in  Rolla,  N.D.,  which  she  describes  as 
“a  wonderful  town,”  and  Pete  adds, 
“180  miles  from  anywhere.”  When 
she  got  hired  by  the  Turtle  Mountain 
Star,  “1  didn’t  know  anything,”  she 


day.  Wednesday  I  saw  my  name  listed 
in  the  masthead  as  managing  editor.” 

From  there  the  couple  and  their  two 
boys  moved  to  Cannon  Falls,  Minn., 
and  Mary  got  her  master’s  in  English 
at  the  nearby  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin-River  Falls  campus. 

Then  they  made  the  jump  into 
newspapering  and  the  move  to  Vir- 
oqua. 

The  Walworth  connection 

Mary  hails  from  Mobridge,  S.D., 
and  Pete  from  the  Lake  Geneva, 
Wis.,  area,  but  both  can  say  they 
come  from  a  Walworth  County.  They 
met  at  Yankton  College,  Yankton, 
S.D.,  Mary  having  followed  family 
tradition  while  Pete  transferred  after 
“setting  beer-drinking  records”  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin-Madison 
for  a  year. 

They  were  married  while  still  in 
college  and  last  summer  celebrated 
their  twenty-fifth  anniversary  at  the 
Vernon  County  Fair.  They  have  two 
sons,  Chris,  24,  and  Dave,  20. 

“Censor”  becomes  history 

They’ve  made  some  changes  in  the 
paper,  including  a  redesign  of  the 
three-section  broadsheet  and,  with 
the  Jan.  10,  1991  issue,  a  new  name; 
they  have  dropped  the  “Censor” 
from  the  flag. 

They  raised  the  single-copy  price 


“You  walk  a  fine  line,”  Mary  notes.  “You  do  need  to 
promote  your  community.  You  want  to  see  it  grow,” 
but  the  primary  obligation  of  a  newspaper,  she 
insists,  is  to  make  sure  the  public  is  informed  about 
its  elected  officials. 


asserts.  “I  had  to  go  out  and  buy  a 
camera.”  Her  on-the-job  training  was 
“kind  of  exciting.”  She  did  every¬ 
thing — sports,  news,  features,  a  col¬ 
umn  and,  she  adds,  “1  covered  the 
school  board.  That  was  one  of  the 
chief  reasons  I  got  hired.  There  were 
fishy  things  going  on.” 

Two  bank  transfers  later,  the  Hol¬ 
listers  wound  up  in  Blue  Earth, 
Minn.,  where  Mary  worked  briefly 
for  the  Blue  Earth  Post-Ambassador. 
“The  publisher  asked  if  I’d  help  out,” 
Mary  recalls.  “That  was  on  a  Mon¬ 


from  35  to  50  cents  and  the  yearly 
subscription  rate  from  $12.50  to  $14. 
Subscriptions  dipped  a  bit,  but 
counter  sales  picked  up  and  now  con¬ 
stitute  about  a  fourth  of  the  paper’s 
6,000  circulation. 

They  have  competition  from  four 
area  weeklies  and  a  local  radio  sta¬ 
tion,  along  with  a  shopper  put  out  in 
nearby  Sparta,  Wis. 

“We’ve  tried  to  ease  things  in  and 
make  changes  slowly,”  Mary  says. 
For  the  most  part,  she  feels,  the  town 
has  been  accepting,  but  there  have 
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been  problems.  Mary  encountered 
the  wrath  of  the  school  board  by  pub¬ 
lishing  a  conflict-of-interest  story 
regarding  bids  for  a  new  building.  “I 
agonized  and  agonized”  over  running 
the  story,  Mary  remembers. 

“She’s  a  bulldog,”  Pete  declares. 
“The  phone  was  ringing  off  the 
hook”  after  the  school  board  article, 
she  says.  Townsfolk  applauded  the 
coverage,  but  the  school  board  was 
“furious — they  were  upset,”  as  was 
the  county  board,  which  has 
threatened  to  withdraw  the  legals 
from  the  paper,  Pete  points  out, 
because  of  the  Hollisters’  policy  of 
printing  negative  letters. 

“You  have  the  same  right  to  write  a 
letter,”  Pete  told  the  board  members. 
“Use  it.” 

“You  walk  a  fine  line,”  Mary 
notes.  “You  do  need  to  promote  your 
community.  You  want  to  see  it 
grow,”  but  the  primary  obligation  of  a 
newspaper,  she  insists,  is  to  make 
sure  the  public  is  informed  about  its 
elected  officials. 

Pete  and  Mary  do  not  always  agree 
on  the  issues.  “Pete  feels  I’m  being 
irrational  on  the  landfill  and  obsessed 
with  the  [Persian]  Gulf  situation,” 
Mary  says,  but  she  feels  that  they  are 
actually  very  similar  in  their  views, 
and  when  they  write  an  editorial, 

“  ‘We’  means  ‘we.’  ” 

Each  writes  a  weekly  column  for 
the  editorial  page.  “I’m  amazed  by 
how  well  read  these  two  columns 
are,”  Mary  admits. 

Mary  took  on  the  Wisconsin  gover¬ 
nor  in  one  of  her  recent  columns. 
When  a  local  National  Guard  unit  was 
called  to  active  duty  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  Mary  at  first  chided  Gov. 
Tommy  Thompson  for  failing  to  at¬ 
tend  ceremonies  honoring  the  citizen 
soldiers,  but  then  concluded  that  the 
community  had  done  “just  fine  with¬ 
out  you.” 

The  Hollisters  get  plenty  of  help 
from  a  staff  that  includes  Lundell  and 
news  editor  Brian  Kamnetz.  Still, 
Mary  confides,  “sometimes  I  feel  just 
overwhelmed”  by  the  task  she  and 
her  husband  have  taken  on.  “No  mat¬ 
ter  what  happens,  you  still  have  to 
get  that  paper  out.  We  have  a  lot  to 
learn.  There’s  always  more  to  do, 
more  you’d  like  to  do.” 

Maclean  Hunter 
sells  TV  station 

Maclean  Hunter  Ltd.  has  agreed  to 
sell  CHCH-TV  in  Hamilton,  Ont.,  to 
Western  International  Communica¬ 
tions  Ltd.  for  $40.5  million  (Cana¬ 
dian)  in  cash,  or  slightly  more  if  paid 
in  WIC  convertible  preferred  stock. 


Man  sentenced  for  slaying  of  reporter 


A  former  race  track  security  chief 
recently  was  sentenced  to  25  years  in 
prison  for  his  part  in  the  1988  shotgun 
slaying  of  Hector  “Gato”  Felix  Mi¬ 
randa,  a  popular  columnist  for  a 
Tijuana,  Mexico,  newspaper  that 
often  criticizes  government. 

The  convicted  man,  Antonio  Vera 
Palestina,  38,  also  was  ordered  by  a 
Tijuana  judge  to  pay  nearly  $2,000  to 
the  estate  of  the  slain  journalist,  who 
wrote  for  and  co-edited  the  weekly 
newspaper  Zeta. 

Vera,  who  once  headed  the  secu¬ 
rity  force  at  Caliente  race  track,  was 
captured  last  May  by  Los  Angeles 
police  and  deported  to  Mexico  to  face 
a  murder  charge  in  connection  with 
Felix’s  death. 

Felix,  47,  was  killed  by  two  shotgun 
blasts  while  driving  to  work.  His  col¬ 
umn,  “A  Little  Bit  of  Something,” 
frequently  took  pokes  at  politicians 
and  leading  businessmen. 

A  second  suspect  in  the  slaying, 
Victoriano  Medina  Moreno,  who 
worked  for  Vera  at  the  track,  was 
arrested  10  days  after  the  killing,  con¬ 
victed,  and  sentenced  to  27  years  in 
prison. 

The  slaying  was  part  of  a  pattern  of 
death  threats  and  murders  of  Mexican 


journalists  in  recent  years  and  spread 
fear  in  the  media  community  of 
Tijuana,  a  city  of  more  than  one  mil¬ 
lion  people. 

Following  Felix’s  death,  Zeta 
began  a  campaign  in  the  newspaper 
suggesting  that  Vera  and  Medina 
acted  on  behalf  of  someone  else.  The 
paper  focused  attention  on  Jorge 
Hank  Rhon,  who  owns  the  Caliente 
track  and  is  the  son  of  Carlos  Hank 
Gonzalez,  a  political  power  in  the  city 
and  currently  a  Cabinet  member  in 
the  government  of  Mexican  President 
Carlos  Salinas  deGortari. 

Hank  has  denied  any  connection 
with  the  slaying  and  has  never  been 
listed  as  a  suspect  by  police. 


Globe  to  assist 
League  of 
Women  Voters 

The  Boston  Globe  has  announced  it 
will  assist  the  League  of  Women  Vot¬ 
ers  of  Boston  in  distributing  its  1991 
Guide  to  Elected  Officials  of  Boston 
by  including  the  guide  as  an  insert  in 
selected  editions. 


Accu-Weather  Phone 


Make  a  profit  with  only  14  calls  per  day. 

•  You  promote  the  900  number,  we  do  the  rest. 

•  Weather  forecasts  and  current  conditions-updated  hourly 

•  The  best  sound  and  voice  quality 

•  The  most  detailed  and  accurate  forecasts  available 

•  Very  low  startup  costs 

•  Lottery  results,  sports  scores  and  15  other  popular 

features  are  also  available. 

•  1000  calls  per  day  will  generate  over  $200,000  annual 

profit  for  your  newspaper. 


>1ccu -Weather,  Inc. 

619  W.  College  Avenue,  State  College,  PA  16801 

(814)234-9601x400  Fax  (814)  238-1339 
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Electronic  picture  processing 

America  East  conference  panelists  offer  advice 
on  receiving,  processing  and  archiving  photos 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

With  electronic  picture  desks  going 
into  more  and  more  newspapers  and 
digital  archiving  not  far  behind,  edi¬ 
tors  and  managers  must  plan  ahead  if 
they  are  to  avoid  start-up  problems 
and  make  the  most  of  new  technol¬ 
ogy. 

The  advice  to  newspaper  editors 
and  managers  came  from  speakers 
with  considerable  experience  in  the 
application  of  digital  photo  process¬ 
ing. 

With  a  rapidly  increasing  number  of 
installations,  the  Associated  Press 
seems  likely  to  garner  a  very  hefty 
share  of  picture  desk  users  at  U.S. 
newspapers.  It  was  installation  and 
implementation  of  an  AP  Leaf  picture 
desk  that  photographer  Karl  Kuntz 
faced  as  an  assistant  managing  editor 
at  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch, 
where  the  system  arrived  in  time  to 
contribute  to  a  redesign  and  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  color  reproduction. 

“All  the  electronic  stuff  that  we  got 
helped  us  with  content,”  said  Kuntz, 
who  showed  color  pages  from  recent 
editions  of  the  Dispatch.  He  con¬ 
tended  that  without  “this  electronic 
picture  desk,  we  wouldn’t  have  been 
running  full-color  picture  pages,  on 
deadline,  from  the  [Persian  Gulf] 
war.” 

Panelist  at  a  session  devoted  to 
digital  imaging  at  the  America  East 
Newspaper  Operations  Conference  in 
Hershey,  Pa.,  Kuntz  listed  four  musts 
in  acquiring  and  successfully  putting 
to  use  a  picture  desk:  placing  a  single 
person  in  charge  of  the  project,  prop¬ 
erly  training  and  retraining  staff, 
checking  the  newspaper  daily,  and 
keeping  detailed  records,  including  a 
small  scrapbook  and  a  log  of  all  set¬ 
tings. 

In  the  process,  he  warned,  a  lot  of 
documentation  accumulates,  but  it 
must  be  read.  Many  of  those  “boring 
and  dry”  documents  come  with  the 
equipment.  Eventually,  managers  at 
the  Dispatch  extracted  material  from 
the  supplied  documentation  that  was 
applicable  to  their  real-life  operations 
and  assembled  it  into  systems-use 
manuals. 

Not  surprisingly,  Kuntz  said  feed¬ 
back  is  important  in  training  person¬ 
nel  with  the  new  systems,  especially 


because  encouraging  such  feedback 
helps  instill  the  kind  of  pride  needed 
for  quality  work.  From  picture-taking 
on  through  production,  he  main¬ 
tained,  “we  don’t  do  enough  of  that  in 
the  newspaper  business.” 

The  Dispatch’s  AP  Leafdesk  was 
installed  in  the  area  devoted  to  Scitex 
color  prepress  equipment,  allowing 
the  color  prepress  department  to  call 
up  pictures  for  reference  colors,  giv¬ 
ing  them  “something  they  can  tar¬ 
get,”  said  Kuntz. 

Dispatch  production  director  Rob¬ 
ert  Tucker  said  the  paper’s  only 
unions  are  in  production  but  that  the 
color  department  is  not  unionized  — 
which,  he  said,  helped  avoid  battles 
over  turf  in  color  prepress  operations. 
Neither  was  there  trouble  with  en¬ 
graving,  he  said,  because  jurisdic¬ 
tional  flexibility  had  already  been 
negotiated. 


Scitex  setup  tables  were  developed 
for  working  with  the  Leaf  equipment 
after  several  test  samples  were  run 
using  the  Leaf  system  by  itself  and  in 
combination  with  the  Scitex  systems. 
Without  calibrating  equipment  and 
recording  the  settings,  photojournal¬ 
ist  and  digital  imaging  consultant 
Michael  Evans  later  pointed  out,  it  is 
impossible  to  nail  down  reasons  for 
bad  reproduction  or  know  how  to 
duplicate  good  results.  To  this  he 
added  the  need  for  standardized 
lighting  in  all  departments  that  will  be 
working  with  color. 

Once  satisfied  with  the  color  pre¬ 
press  process,  Kuntz  said  the  Dis¬ 
patch  printed  a  color  guide  on  its  new 
offset  presses,  mainly  for  use  by 
advertising. 

The  newsroom’s  part  of  color 
photo  prepress  consists  of  a  Leaf- 
scan-45  film  scanner  and  two  Leaf- 
desks  with  the  Macintosh  interface. 
Also,  artists’  Macintoshes  are  now 
directly  connected  to  the  color  sys¬ 
tem. 


Kuntz  noted  that  a  staff  photogra¬ 
pher,  after  22  of  years  of  shooting  on 
the  streets,  has  taken  over  operation 
of  an  Autokon  and  a  Camex  system, 
where  he  represents  the  last  step  of 
attention  to  quality,  checking  for 
proper  cropping  and  other  details. 

With  the  picture  desk  in,  editors 
now  see  color  photos  in  color,  rather 
than  relying  on  wire  service  notations 
about  the  color  of  an  object. 

“With  an  electronic  picture  desk, 
you  can  sell  the  visuals  much  better,” 
said  Kuntz. 

“We’re  able  to  do  a  lot  of  things  on 
deadline  now  that  we  couldn’t  do 
before,”  said  Kuntz,  noting  that  his 
deadlines  for  color  are  the  “same  as 
when  we  were  a  black-and-white 
newspaper.” 

Much  of  what  Kuntz  related  was 
reinforced  by  Evans,  who,  while 
viewing  the  new  digital  darkrooms  as 


“a  liberating  technology  for  photog¬ 
raphers,”  counseled  prospective 
users  to  “keep  in  mind  that  this 
involves  not  only  the  photo  depart¬ 
ment.”  Evans  and  Kuntz  stressed  the 
need  to  bring  all  concerned  into  pic¬ 
ture  desk  system  deliberations, 
adopting  a  team  approach  in  which 
different  departments’  roles  are 
clearly  coordinated. 

Evans  said  that  too  often  newspa¬ 
pers  agree  to  but  later  fail  to  act  on  AP 
requests  to  bring  together  anyone 
concerned  with  picture  desk  technol¬ 
ogy  at  prearranged  meetings  with  AP 
representatives  prior  to  Leafdesk 
installations.  Newspapers  do  so  at 
their  own  risk,  he  warned,  because, 
more  than  just  learning  to  use  new 
equipment,  the  technology  often 
means  changing  the  way  individuals 
and  departments  perform  their  work 
and  the  way  they  work  with  each 
other. 

In  planning  a  picture  desk  installa¬ 
tion,  he  said,  newspapers  should  walk 
(Continued  on  page  84) 


“We’re  able  to  do  a  lot  of  things  on  deadline  now 
that  we  couldn’t  do  before,’’  said  Kuntz,  noting  that 
his  deadlines  for  color  are  the  “same  as  when  we 
were  a  black-and-white  newspaper.” 
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through  the  system  piece  by  piece  to 
determine  what  will  be  done  if  a  com¬ 
ponent  fails  and  how  production  will 
proceed  if  two  or  more  pieces  of 
equipment  fail. 

“Start  with  the  very  smallest  con¬ 
figuration  of  whatever  you’re  buy¬ 
ing,”  said  Evans. 

However,  technical  issues,  Evans 
contended,  are  not  as  troublesome  as 
political  issues  that  arise  with  adop¬ 


Evans,  whereas  “if  fiber  optic  isn’t 
working,  it  isn’t  working.” 

He  said  AP  will  not  guarantee  a 
Leafdesk  that  does  not  use  the  spe¬ 
cially  supplied  cabling.  Early  on, 
USA  Today,  purchased  a  picture  desk 
directly  from  Leaf,  only  to  find,  said 
Evans,  that  its  contractor  had  erred  in 
wiring  the  Leafdesk,  a  problem,  he 
said,  that  required  three  months  to 
fix.  “Buy  your  cable  from  AP  and 
make  AP  responsible,”  was  Evans’ 
advice. 

He  also  explained  that  cable  seg¬ 
ments  on  a  Leafnet  should  not  exceed 
200'.  Powering  down  a  workstation 


Michael  Evans  called  archiving  “the  biggest  hurdle” 
in  completing  the  electronic  picture  handling  process. 


tion  of  such  technology.  To  deal  with 
changes  brought  about  by  digital 
image  handling,  he  said,  some  news¬ 
papers  are  teaching  newsroom  staff¬ 
ers  production  skills,  while  others  are 
teaching  production  staffers  journal¬ 
ism. 

His  experience,  he  said,  suggests  it 
is  easier  to  do  the  latter.  Adequate 
planning  well  in  advance  is  essential, 
and  staffers’  thinking  must  shift  from 
concern  for  the  quality  of  prints  to 
responsibility  for  the  appearance  of 
pages,  according  to  Evans. 

As  for  the  Leafdesk  itself,  Evans 
said  the  AP  had  yet  to  explain  what  to 
do  in  the  event  a  Leafserver  goes 
down.  Overnight  delivery  is  not  good 
enough  for  newspapers  and  the  file- 
server  provided  free  to  AP  members 
is  not  really  free  if  it  idles  presses  for 
an  extra  two  hours,  he  noted.  News¬ 
papers,  he  said,  must  be  prepared 
with  an  alternate  means  for  producing 
photos. 

As  many  as  70%  to  80%  of  Leaf- 
desk  problems  at  newspapers  are 
related  to  system  wiring,  according  to 
Evans. 

Cable  lengths,  he  said,  must  be 
within  an  inch  of  each  other,  and 
the  wiring  must  be  of  the  specified 
type. 

He  strongly  advised  using  fiber 
optic  cables  to  span  long  distances 
often  separating  photo  and  editorial 
departments  from  production  areas 
because  conventional  coaxial  cables 
are  susceptible  to  signal  distortion 
from  fluorescent  lighting,  air  condi¬ 
tioners  and  other  office  electrical 
equipment. 

Distorted  electrical  signals  running 
over  coaxial  cable  will  adversely 
affect  the  image  data,  depending  on 
one’s  “annoyance  level,”  said 


does  not  affect  the  Leafnet,  he  con¬ 
tinued,  but  problems  can  arise  when  a 
machine  goes  down  and  is  taken  out 
of  the  network  if  the  remaining  cable 
segment  lengths  that  must  be  joined 
add  up  to  more  than  200'. 

Another  reason  for  accurate,  up-to- 
date  record  keeping,  said  Evans,  is  to 
insure  that  as  processor  changes  are 
made  over  time  all  filerservers  and 
workstations  on  a  network  use  the 
same  chip  set,  and  that  software  ver¬ 
sions  are  identical. 

Evans  also  briefly  introduced  the 
Gizzmo,  a  device  expected  to  be 
available  through  Leaf  Systems  for 
use  with  the  AP  Leaf  picture  desk. 
Reportedly  priced  at  about  $2,500,  he 


said  it  is  a  densitometer  that  reads 
reflected,  transmitted  and  screen 
color. 

“1  don’t  see  any  other  realistic  way 
of  calibrating  your  [color]  system,” 
said  Evans. 

By  reading  both  the  printed  sheet 
and  the  screen,  said  Evans,  Gizzmo 
allows  workstation  users  to  calibrate 
their  color  video  displays  to  the 
printed  newspaper.  Accurately  set 
on-screen  color  does  not  necessarily 
reflect  the  desired  color  on  the  printed 
page,  he  said,  recalling  his  amaze¬ 
ment  the  first  time  he  saw  how  bad  the 
color  that  had  worked  fine  in  print 
appeared  on  an  electronic  color  pre¬ 
press  system. 

(Reporting  last  fall  on  Gizzmo 
developer  Sequel  Imaging,  The  Sey- 
hold  Report  on  Publishing  Systems 
said  the  “mouse-like  device,”  a  “tris¬ 
timulus  colorimeter,”  and  its  asso¬ 
ciated  color  analysis  system  are  the 
products  of  three  former  Howtek 
engineers.) 

*  *  * 

Long  involved  in  digital  photo  pro¬ 
cessing,  including  production  experi¬ 
ence  with  three  electronic  picture 
desks,  Newsday,  Long  Island,  N.Y., 
is  among  newspapers  trying  to  find  a 
digital  solution  to  long-term  photo 
storage.  (See  related  story,  P.  86.) 
Newsday  editorial  libraries  director 
Mary  Ann  Skinner  offered  an  update 
on  her  paper’s  archiving  progress. 

Newsday  has  long  had  database 
archiving,  but  the  same  capability  for 
image  files  is  fairly  new.  Skinner  said 
she  thought  her  department  is  now 
close  to  finalizing  a  satisfactory  solu- 
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tion  using  image  compression. 

The  archive  comprises  wire  service 
separations,  videotapes,  video  frame 
grabs,  slides  and  negatives  input  to  a 
computer  system.  The  library  also 
maintains  the  paper’s  graphics,  which 
are  scanned  from  artists’  hardcopy 
onto  Macintosh  discs.  Roughly  a 
quarter  of  the  paper’s  daily  photo  use 
is  drawn  from  the  library,  according 
to  Skinner. 

Tearsheets  were  not  holding  up, 
and  in  the  transition  to  a  computer¬ 
ized  image  library,  Skinner  said,  the 
paper  went  for  about  nine  months 
without  hardcopy  of  its  front  and  back 
cover  pages.  Occupied  with  deadlines 
and  implementing  new  technology, 
the  news  and  production  departments 
had  no  time  to  get  prints  to  the  library, 
according  to  Skinner. 

The  tabloid’s  daily  color  cover  art 
can  occupy  a  lot  of  memory.  The 
library  had  hoped  to  use  20:1  image 
compression,  but,  said  Skinner,  has 
since  adjusted  its  expectations  to 
about  10:1. 

Newsday’s  staff  photos  go  into  a 
negative  file  with  each  captioned  neg¬ 
ative  in  its  own  envelope.  Captions 
are  also  entered  into  the  VAX-based 
database.  Newsday  is  a  beta  site  for 
Nikon’s  PictureDesk,  which  Skinner 
said  was  tried  as  a  platform  for  the 
image  database  but  rejected  as  unsuit¬ 
able,  at  least  in  its  initial  offering. 

The  database  is  readily  accessible, 
but  the  negatives  are  stored  in  a  ware¬ 
house  located  a  half-hour  from  the 
newsroom.  While  that  makes  for  easy 
'  check-in/check-out  security,  Skinner 
said  her  staff  has  no  control  over  the 
care  or  possible  loss  of  negatives  once 
they  are  retrieved  for  rescanning. 

Skinner’s  staff  is  no  less  pressed  for 
time  than  newsroom  and  production 
personnel.  Upon  threat  of  throwing 
out  the  pictures,  she  insists  photogra¬ 
phers  themselves  caption  the  reverse 
of  prints  submitted  for  filing. 

Skinner  recommended  that  news¬ 
papers  contemplating  on-line  image 
archives  consider  such  non-technical 
factors  as  volume  of  photos,  cost, 
maintenance  of  a  parallel  paper/film- 
based  archive,  how  to  archive  and 
protect  free-lance  and  agency  images, 
possible  repetitive  strain  injury 
among  library  staffers,  and  afforda¬ 
bility  of  a  commercial  art  database. 

In  subsequent  use  of  free-lancer- 
owned  and  agency  photos,  papers  run 
the  risk  of  forgetting  or  neglecting 
proper  crediting.  Skinner  suggested 
that  newspapers  ensure  that,  when 
archived,  such  photos  are  clearly 
identified,  and  that  they  may  require 
an  editor’s  permission  before  release 
from  the  library. 

I  Benefits  of  a  digital  image  archive 
are  potential  cost  savings,  easier 


research  and  retrieval,  control  of 
traffic  and  inventory,  reduced  han¬ 
dling  of  original  material,  savings  on 
rescanning  time  (if  a  system  stores 
high-resolution  files),  and  facilitation 
of  picture  resale  through  faster,  less 
costly  digital  image  transmission. 

As  for  the  idea  that  wire  services 
might  create  and  maintain  their  own 
on-line  photo  libraries,  Skinner  said 
she  thought  the  arrangement  would 
prove  expensive,  and  that  clients 
depending  on  it  would  lack  control, 
finding  themselves  stuck  if  the  system 
went  down. 

Type  of  image  stored,  application 
of  compression,  and  choice  of  storage 
media  used  are  principal  archiving 
concerns.  Skinner  said  she  believes 
newspaper  archives  will  eventually 
offer  thumbnail  images  rather  than 
storing  compressed  versions  of  full- 
resolution  images  on  optical  discs. 

Assistant  managing  editor  Kuntz, 
however,  mentioned  that  the  Colum¬ 
bus  (Ohio)  Dispatch  was  to  begin 
storing  compressed  image  files  on 
magneto-optical  discs  last  month. 
The  compression  product  is  compati¬ 
ble  with  the  emerging  JPEG  standard 
and  the  discs  will  be  rewritable. 

Skinner  pointed  out  that  searching 
high-resolution  images  on  a  disc-stor¬ 
age  jukebox  can  be  a  slow  process. 
Pulling  up  low-resolution  thumbnails 


is  fast,  she  said,  but  requires  storage 
and  indexing  of  original  negatives  or 
prints.  Nevertheless,  an  entire  library 
of  thumbnails  can  fit  on  one  or  a  few 
discs,  she  said. 

Michael  Evans  called  archiving 
“the  biggest  hurdle”  in  completing 
the  electronic  picture  handling  pro¬ 
cess.  Even  though  a  Sony  jukebox 
can  hold  80,000  to  100,000  images 
compressed  at  20:1,  he  said  it  will 
become  important  “to  build  up  some 
experience  as  to  what  pictures  you 
need.” 


Freimuth  named 
Fuji  v.p. 

Fuji  Photo  Film  U.S.A.  Inc.  pro¬ 
moted  Graphic  Systems  Div.  general 
manager  Stanley  Freimuth  to  vice 
president.  He  remains  divisional  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  responsible  for  devel¬ 
oping  all  sales,  marketing  and  promo¬ 
tional  programs  for  Fuji  graphic  arts 
and  reprographic  products,  as  well  as 
formulating  the  division’s  long-term 
strategies. 

Before  joining  Fuji  in  1983  as 
national  sales  and  marketing  man¬ 
ager,  Freimuth  was  director  of 
graphic  arts  marketing  at  Pako  Corp., 
Minneapolis. 
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Enduring  data  —  disappearing  pictures 

What  happens  to  pictures  in  a  digitai  worid  where  information 
iasts  ionger  than  systems  needed  to  retrieve  it? 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

In  a  video  keynote  address  at 
February’s  National  Press  Photogra¬ 
phers  Association  Digital  91  photog¬ 
raphy  conference  in  Dallas,  Seyhold 
Report  on  Publishing  Systems 
publisher  Jonathan  Seybold  noted 
revolutionary  change  brought  to  pho¬ 
tography  by  digital  information, 
which  possesses  almost  infinite  shelf 
life. 

Of  course,  the  information  survives 
only  as  long  as  the  magnetic  and  opti¬ 
cal  media  upon  which  it  is  stored,  but 
those  media  will  likely  outlive  paper 
and  film  and,  most  important,  for  as 
long  as  it  is  retained,  digital  data  does 
not  deteriorate. 

In  the  course  of  the  conference  ses¬ 
sions,  however,  Jim  Wallace  inserted 
a  caveat  of  special  significance  now 
that  developers  and  publishers  are 
looking  for  photo-archiving  systems 
capable  of  completing  the  all-elec¬ 
tronic  picture  puzzle  at  newspapers. 

Such  systems  are  now  emerging, 
with  the  electronics  and  media  capa¬ 
ble  of  capturing  and  storing  large  vol¬ 
umes  of  image  data  and  software 
capable  of  managing  image  data¬ 
bases.  With  products  now  coming  to 
market,  Wallace  used  the  occasion  to 
remind  all  concerned  that,  without 
adequate  attention,  a  body  of  digital 
data  may  survive  only  in  a  persis¬ 
tent  vegetative  state. 

Unfortunately,  all  were  not  con¬ 
cerned.  Half  the  approximately  200 
present  for  the  preceding  session 
departed  as  Wallace  got  under  way, 
missing  a  presentation  emphasizing 
that  digital  data’s  existence  is  beside 
the  point  if  the  information  it  repre¬ 
sents  cannot  be  conveyed. 

Curator  and  director  of  the  Smith¬ 
sonian  Institution’s  Office  of  Printing 
and  Photographic  Services,  Wallace 
is  well  versed  in  the  technical  and 
administrative  challenges  of  preserv¬ 
ing  information. 

Though  pleased  with  the  industry’s 
recent  show  of  concern,  Wallace 
noted  his  surprise  “that  archiving  is 
such  a  hot  topic  in  this  group,’’  adding 
that  “news  photographers  are  notori¬ 
ously  poor  at  preserving  film.” 

To  begin  with,  Wallace  said,  the 
term  “archival”  may  well  be  mis¬ 
understood.  Currently  there  exists  no 
archival  processing  standards  for 


color  photography,  only  for  black- 
and-white.  Because  the  American 
National  Standards  Institute  defines 
archival  as  “forever,”  and  uses  other 
terms  to  cover  25-  to  100-year  preser¬ 
vation,  Wallace  said  some  have  sug¬ 
gested  addressing  the  matter  in  terms 
of  photographs’  “useful  life.” 

Film,  he  maintained,  gave  photog¬ 
raphers  an  unwarranted  sense  of 
security.  It  lasts  long  but  holds  up 
poorly,  and  long  before  color  film 
physically  deteriorates,  an  emul¬ 
sion’s  chemical  changes  may  make  it 
undesirable. 

Photographers  and  publishers 
should  first  think  about  extending  the 
useful  life  of  media,  not  simply  w  orry 
about  implementing  an  archiving  sys¬ 
tem,  Wallace  continued. 


“If  we’re  going  to  store  digital 
images,”  said  Wallace,  “we’re  going 
to  have  to  make  some  choices  we’ve 
never  had  to  make  before.” 

Among  them  he  listed  medium, 
platform,  operating  system,  format, 
applications  software,  and  compres¬ 
sion  standard. 

The  matters  need  to  be  considered, 
he  said,  because  a  system  that  is  ulti¬ 
mately  selected  must  be  able  to  func¬ 
tion  with  electronic  picture  process¬ 
ing  systems  already  in  place. 

“Much  of  what  needs  to  be 
determined  .  .  .  can’t  be  determined 
until  we  see  where  the  market  goes,” 
he  noted,  adding  that  not  all  standards 
start  life  as  standard.  By  way  of  exam¬ 
ple  he  cited  the  emergence  of  Adobe 
Systems’  PostScript  page  description 
language. 

Wallace  advised  making  certain 
decisions  early  on,  such  as  whether  a 
paper  wants  its  electronic  archive  to 
offer  only  a  directory  and  information 
about  pictures  or  is  to  include  full, 
production-quality  image  files  (or  per¬ 
haps  something  in  between  for  brows¬ 
ing  purposes). 

Most  of  all,  prospective  buyers 
must  face  the  fact  of  technological 


obsolescence,  he  pointed  out,  citing 
the  fate  of  eight-track  audiotapes  and 
Beta  format  video  recording.  What 
will  the  hardware  for  disc  drives  look 
like  in  the  near  future,  and  how  long 
will  popular  operating  systems  sur¬ 
vive,  are  among  questions  to  be 
asked,  according  to  Wallace.  The 
answers,  he  said,  should  make  future 
users  think  now  about  the  costs  of 
maintaining  systems  to  be  able  to 
retrieve  information  years  later. 

Wallace  then  cited  numerous 
instances  in  which  huge  volumes  of 
government  and  military  information 
remain  locked  up  for  lack  of  any  prac¬ 
tical  or  affordable  means  of  retrieving 
it  —  in  one  case  the  data  now  reside 
on  microfilms  of  many  thousands  of 
computer  keypunch  cards. 


Even  when  old  hardware  is  saved 
so  that  it  can  run  old  computer  tapes, 
he  asked  how  likely  it  will  be  that 
anyone  will  find  spare  parts  in  30 
years  and  people  who  remember  how 
to  operate,  program  and  repair  the  old 
machines. 

The  technology  can  seem  to  change 
faster  than  users  can  assess  it.  “Two 
years  ago  we  sat  here  and  talked 
about  M[agnetic]  0[ptical]  drives 
when  we  had  not  even  seen  one,”  said 
Wallace,  adding  that  “today  there  are 
several  upstairs  running.” 

The  same  technology  that  changes 
in-house  systems  fosters  outside 
changes  that  can  affect  business.  Not 
knowing  what  to  expect,  Wallace 
said,  the  Smithsonian  put  scores  of  its 
pictures  into  an  on-line  CompuServe 
library  in  low-resolution  TIFF.  By 
early  this  year  it  already  had  recorded 
3,200  downloads  —  representing  a 
market  no  one  ever  realized  existed, 
and  one  which  until  recently  was 
unreachable. 

Wallace’s  archival  efforts  include 
video  disc  imaging.  His  office  annu¬ 
ally  adds  up  to  20,000  new  images  to 
the  Smithsonian’s  collection  of  about 
one  million  pictures. 


“If  we’re  going  to  store  digital  images,’’  said 
Wallace,  “we’re  going  to  have  to  make  some  choices 
we’ve  never  had  to  make  before.” 
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Ownership  changes 


The  Perkins  (Okla.)  Journal,  a 
weekly  newspaper,  was  purchased  by 
Indian  Nations  Communications  of 
Cushing,  Okla.  for  an  undisclosed 
amount.  Indian  Nations  also  owns  the 
Cushing  Daily  Citizen,  Tahlequah 
Daily  Press,  the  weekly  Fort  Gibson 
Times  and  the  Mena,  Ark.,  Star. 

^  if  m 

The  Gillette  (Wyo.)  Area  Advertiser 
has  been  sold  by  Al  Miller  to  Todd 
Newton  of  West  River  Publishers  Inc. 
of  Sturgis,  S.D.  The  Advertiser  is  a 
15,000-circulation  direct-mail  shop¬ 
per  that  has  served  Gillete  and  Camp¬ 
bell  County  for  the  past  1 1  years. 
Miller  has  owned  the  paper  for  eight. 
Newton  also  owns  the  Tri-Star  Live¬ 
stock  News  and  several  weekly  news¬ 
papers  and  shoppers  in  North  and 
South  Dakota.  The  transaction  was 
initiated  and  negotiated  by  John  T. 
Cribb  Media  Service,  Bozeman, 
Mont. 

♦  *  * 

The  Braymer  Bee,  Caldwell 
County,  Mo.,  was  sold  by  its 
publishers  of  the  past  18  years,  Lee 
and  Pat  Pryor,  to  Chadwick  Commu¬ 
nications  Inc.  Anne  Chadwick,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Chadwick  Communications 
and  publisher  of  the  Hamilton  (Mo.) 
Advocate,  said  some  deadlines  for 
news  and  advertising  would  be 
changed  because  the  newspaper  will 
now  be  composed  at  Hamilton.  Pat 
Pryor  will  continue  as  editor  of  the 
1 ,436-circulation  paper. 

*  ♦  * 

The  Carlsbad  (N.M.)  Current  Argus 
has  been  acquired  by  publisher  Ned 
Cantwell  and  David  Martens  from 
Philip  F.  Buckner,  president  of  Buck¬ 
ner  News  Alliance.  Buckner  has 
owned  the  8,300-circulation  daily 
since  1966.  Cantwell  will  continue  as 
publisher,  a  position  he  has  held  since 
1971.  Martens  is  vice  president  and 
chief  operating  officer  of  Buckner 
News  Alliance  and  will  continue  in 
that  capacity.  The  York  (Pa.)  Daily 
Record,  Lewistown  (Pa.)  Sentinel, 
Tiffin  (Ohio)  Advertiser-Tribune , 
Pecos  (Texas)  Enterprise,  and  Minot 
(N.D.)  Daily  News  are  all  part  of  the 
Buckner  News  Alliance. 

4:  *  * 

The  Blaine  (Wash.)  Banner  has 
been  sold  to  Walt  and  Linda  Graham 
by  Sharon  Crozier.  The  10,000-free 


weekly  paper  serves  Blaine  and  Port 
Roberts,  Wash.  Walt  Graham  was 
formally  advertising  manager  for 
Washington’s  Sequim  Gazette, 
Enumclaw  Courier  Gazette  and  spent 
many  years  with  the  Tacoma  News- 
Tribune.  Rod  Whitesmith  of  White¬ 
smith  Ihiblication  Services  in  Van¬ 
couver,  Wash,  represented  the  seller 
in  this  sale. 

*  *  * 

The  weekly  Lewis  River  News  of 
Woodland,  Wash.,  circulation  4,1(X), 


has  been  sold  by  La  Fromboise 
Newspapers  Inc.,  publishers  of  the 
Daily  Chronicle,  Centralia,  Wash.,  to 
Sternwheeler  Publishing  Co.,  of 
Castle  Rock,  Wash. 

Stemwheeler  Publishing  is  owned 
by  John  Hayden,  who  is  publisher  of 
the  Lewis  County  News,  Winlock, 
Wash.,  and  the  Cowlitz  County  Advo¬ 
cate,  Castle  Rock. 

John  Fournier  Jr.,  of  Fournier 
Media  Service,  Bend,  Ore.,  repre¬ 
sented  the  seller  in  the  sale. 
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CAMPUS  JOURNALISM - 

Lighting  fires  under  your  new  hires 


By  Michael  J.  Bugeja  | 

Ten  weeks  before  editors  and 
publishers  hire  them  in  first  jobs,  1 
teach  seniors  journalism  ethics. 

By  now,  many  of  these  students 
will  have  worked  for  the  campus 
newspaper  during  the  school  year  and 
for  weekly  and  daily  newspapers  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer.  They  have  had  news¬ 
writing,  reporting,  editing,  history, 
law,  many  other  skill-honing  courses 
and,  finally,  senioritis,  a  syndrome 
resembling  burn-out  in  the  typical 
newsroom. 

As  freshmen,  these  students  chose 
journalism  as  their  major  because 
they  respected  truth  and  wanted  to 
pursue  it  in  a  career.  Idealists  who 
would  change  the  world,  or  at  least 
report  changes,  they  spent  an  average 
of  five  years  learning  the  trade  and 
forgetting  what  attracted  them  in  the 
first  place;  the  First  Amendment. 

Of  course  they  did  not  inform  high 
school  counselors  that  they  wanted  to 
attend  journalism  school  to  preserve 
the  Fourth  Estate;  they  told  them  that 
they  liked  to  write  or  express  them¬ 
selves  and  that  the  newsroom  seemed 
the  ideal  place.  What  they  actually 
were  affirming  was  free  speech  in  a 
democracy  founded  on  the  idea  that 
truth  supersedes  authority. 

As  students  approach  graduation, 
many  file  the  love  of  truth  in  a  com¬ 
puter  disc  and  focus  on  clipbooks, 
resumes  and  interviews.  My  goal  is  to 
retrieve  that  love,  not  by  discussing 
case  studies — the  usual  method  in 
ethics  class — but  by  introducing 
working  ideas  for  would-be  working 
journalists. 

Here  are  three  models  from  ethics 
class: 

1.  Free  vs.  totalitarian  press 

In  an  introductory  lecture,  each  of 
about  100  ethics  students  becomes  an 
“editor”  in  a  U.S.  city  and  writes  a 
word  on  a  slip  of  paper  in  reply  to  an 
issue:  “This  is  what  I  think  about  our 
involvement  in  the  Gulf’  or  “This  is 
what  I  think  about  abortion  rights.” 

The  teacher  represents  the  presi¬ 
dent.  On  the  count  of  three,  each  stu¬ 
dent  reads  his  or  her  word  and,  of 
course,  cacaphony  ensues.  No  one 
word  rises  above  the  din.  “There  is  no 
clear  consensus.”  the  president  pro¬ 
claims.  “1  must  act  according  to  my 
conscience.” 

Then  half  the  class  copies  their 
words  on  other  slips  of  paper  and 


(Bugeja  teaches  journalism  at  Ohio 
University.) 


passes  them  to  classmates,  symboliz¬ 
ing  the  spread  of  ideas  in  a  republic. 
On  the  count  of  three,  students  say 
their  words  again  and  now  pockets  of 
expression  are  heard:  peacelfight, 
lif el  choice. 

The  process  continues  until  basic 
ideas  rise  to  the  top,  as  they  should 
via  the  First  Amendment.  Now  the 
president  cannot  act  freely  without 
risk  because  “media”  have  clear 
stances  on  the  issues. 

To  distinguish  this  from  a  totalita¬ 
rian  press  like  that  of  Saddam  Hus¬ 
sein’s  during  the  Gulf  crisis,  each 
Iraqi  “editor”  writes  a  word  against  a 
policy — “This  is  what  I  think  about 
chemical  war” — but  only  three  in  the 
class  are  allowed  to  express  their 
ideas. 

“Bang,  bang,  bang,”  the  dictator- 
teacher  says,  executing  editors.  The 
class  is  silent.  “There  is  no  clear  con¬ 
census,”  the  dictator  proclaims.  “I 
must  act  according  to  my  conscience.” 

The  free  press  model  works  better 
than  requiring  seniors  to  memorize 
standard  definitions  and  triggers 
debate  about  censorship  and  expres¬ 
sion.  Ideas  for  paper  topics  arise  dur¬ 
ing  discussion  and  ferment  after  lec¬ 
ture,  when  the  real  thinking  begins. 

The  next  phase  emphasizes  basic 
skills. 

2,  Theory  of  the  three  R’s 

Reading,  ‘Riting,  and  ‘Rithmetic 
are  as  essential  now  as  they  were  in  a 
prairie  schoolhouse  and  doubly  so  for 
would-be  journalists.  Reading  stimu¬ 
lates  ideas,  writing  sharpens  the 
mind,  and  math  is  a  function  of  accu¬ 
racy  and  fact. 

Too  often,  however,  students  claim 
that  they  have  no  time  to  read  and 
show  little  interest  in  math  after  sec¬ 
ond-year  requirements  are  fulfilled. 
Such  students  prefer  aerobics  and 
physical  fitness  over  aerodynamics 
and  physics,  acknowledging  the  need 
to  flex  their  muscles — no  pain,  no 
gain — but  not  their  minds. 

To  underscore  the  problem,  I  bring 
Stephen  W.  Hawking’s  best-selling  A 
Brief  History  of  Time  and  ask  who  in 
class  has  read  it.  So  far  only  three  of 
some  800  students  in  various  ethics 
classes  have  ever  heard  of  the  book, 
published  in  1988. 

Explaining  that,  if  you  read  about 
time,  you  come  away  knowing  the 
theory  of  relativity,  which  only  a  few 
in  Einstein’s  day  understood,  I  give 
the  book  a  plug. 

Why  would  they  pass  up  such  an 
opportunity?  Because,  some  main¬ 


tain,  relativity  has  no  bearing  on 
becoming  a  working  journalist. 

Like  crows  who  want  to  fly  straight 
lines  from  graduation  to  your  news¬ 
room,  they  make  such  assumptions. 
So  take-home  assignments  require 
them  to  know  about  relativity  and 
make  the  leap  to  reporting,  reaffirm¬ 
ing  the  ethics  of  reading  and  re¬ 
awakening  their  curiosity  about  the 
world. 

Henceforth,  we  talk  about  relativ¬ 
ity  not  as  a  time  element  in  a  news 
story  but  as  a  scientific  concept  that 
enhances  observation. 

We  save  the  five  W’s  and  H  for 
another,  more  controversial  model. 

3.  Gender  and  journalism 

Since  their  freshman  year,  journal¬ 
ism  students  have  studied  the  five 
W’s  and  H  as  elements  of  newswriting 
rather  than  as  fonts  of  ideas.  To  stim¬ 
ulate  discussion  about  gender,  for 
instance,  the  class  is  asked  which 
would  appeal  more  to  a  man,  woman, 
or  both:  Who,  What,  Why,  When, 
Where  and  How? 

Here  is  a  typical  breakdown: 

Neuter:  Who,  what. 

Male:  How,  where. 

Female:  Why,  when. 

First  we  dispense  with  who  and 
what,  elements  that  merely  serve  as 
basic  background  for  a  reader  to 
understand  the  story.  Then  we  ana¬ 
lyze  reasons  behind  gender  assump¬ 
tions. 

“Men  seem  more  interested  in 
understanding  how  a  thing  works, 
how  to  attain  it,  own  it,”  a  female 
student  said  about  classmates. 
“Women  want  to  know  why  it  works, 
why  they  have  to  deal  with  it.  That’s 
why  they  read  more  magazines.” 

Really? 

We  investigated  that  one  week,  not 
expecting  the  gender  model  to  unveil 
hitherto  unknown  truths  but  to  trigger 
ideas  that  might  lead  to  some. 

As  it  happened,  there  was  a  grain  of 
truth  in  the  student’s  observation 
about  magazines.  Certainly,  maga¬ 
zine  editors  are  more  interested  in 
covering  “why”  than  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors  because  of  longer  deadlines. 

We  also  found  a  link  to  audience. 

For  instance,  there  are  dozens  of 
general  women’s  magazines  and  only 
a  handful  of  male  counterparts — 
Esquire,  GQ — that  cover  all  manner 
of  topics  with  an  emphasis  on  why, 
including  the  six  traditional  service 
books  with  circulations  exceeding 
four  million,  Redhook  to  Good 
(Continued  on  page  101) 
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Reporter  flies  high 

San  Diego  Union  reporter  joins  circus  aeriai  act  for  a  day 


By  M.L.Stein 

Chris  Jenkins,  who  had  never  even 
been  to  a  circus,  suddenly  became  the 
daring  young  reporter  on  the  flying 
trapeze. 

And  he  lived  to  write  about  it  for  his 
newspaper,  the  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
Union. 

It  all  came  about,  Jenkins  recalled 
recently,  when  Peter  Rowe,  editor  of 
the  paper’s  Currents  section,  dropped 
by  his  desk  and  said,  “You’re  going  to 
become  a  Crane.” 

He  was  referring  to  the  Flying 
Cranes,  the  star  attraction  of  the  Mos¬ 
cow  Circus  appearing  in  San  Diego. 

Ever  ready  to  do  his  bit  for  dare¬ 
devil  journalism,  Jenkins,  a  former 
sportswriter,  whisked  himself  over  to 
the  city’s  Sports  Arena  to  meet  the  10 
members  of  the  aerial  act,  who 
promptly  showed  him  how  they  make 
their  living  while  giving  him  a  flying 
lesson  at  the  same  time. 

Wrote  Jenkins,  “My  guide  through 
all  this  madness  is  a  flier,  Alexander 
“Sasha”  Milaev.  He  is  21  years  old 
and  built  like  Mr.  Olympia.  I  am  17 
years  older  and  built  like  an  Olympia 
beer  drinker.” 

A  trapeze  was  lowered  and  the 
newsman  shown  how  to  mount  it. 

“At  no  time,  by  the  way,  am  I 
offered  a  safety  harness,”  Jenkins 
continued.  “At  the  last  moment, 
though,  I  am  handed  a  pen  and  a  form 
releasing  the  circus  of  any  liability.” 

The  reporter  thought  he  would  be 
elevated  about  10  feet  above  the  net. 
Instead,  he  was  lofted  to  within  a  few 
feet  of  the  arena’s  ceiling. 

“The  feeling  is  like  a  ride  on  a  Fer¬ 
ris  wheel  —  without  the  seat  or  the 
safety  bar,”  Jenkins  related.  “My 
heart  and  my  stomach  are  fighting 
over  the  nearest  exit.” 

He  was  eventually  lowered  and 
that’s  when  he  became  a  flying 
Crane  —  more  or  less. 

Jenkins  was  instructed  to  lean 
backward,  hook  his  knees  over  the 
trapeze  and  his  ankles  behind  a  foot 
bar  extending  from  the  perch. 

“He  doesn’t  tell  me  that  I  am  about 
to  be  taken  back  up.  Upside  down,” 
Jenkins  said. 

Lowered  once  more,  Jenkins  was 
given  another  “sort  of  trapeze”  with 
a  single-hand  grip,  and  a  quick  lesson 
on  how  to  fall.  Then,  at  35  feet  above 
the  net,  Jenkins’  big  moment  came. 


San  Diego  Union  reporter  Chris 
Jenkins  swings  from  a  trapeze 
above  the  circus  net  (top)  and  then 
lets  go. 

Photos  by  Don  Kohibouor 

“I  let  go  of  the  bar,  flatten  onto  my 
back  and  feel  myself  embraced  by  the 
net,  which  snaps  me  back  into  the 
air.” 

It  was  such  fun,  Jenkins  wrote,  that 
he  asked  to  do  it  again.  In  fact,  he  was 
so  enthused  that  he  requested  the 
Cranes  let  him  try  one  of  their  famous 
maneuvers  like  the  quadruple  flip. 


“No  more,”  said  Vilen  “Call  me 
Willie”  Golovko,  the  Crane’s  top 
man. 

Later,  Jenkins  learned  that  the  net 
can  be  the  most  dangerous  aspect  of 
the  aerials.  Two  of  the  Cranes  had 
suffered  serious  injuries  in  such  land¬ 
ings.  He  also  became  aware  that  he 
had  bruised  his  ankles  on  the  trapeze 
hold. 

But  never  mind.  “1  want  to  do  it  all 
again,”  Jenkins  told  his  readers.  “1 
want  to  run  away  with  the  circus.  I 
want  to  walk  the  tightrope  and  dance 
with  bears  .  .  .  and  stick  my  head  in 
the  lion’s  mouth  and  stand  up  like  a 
Cossack  on  a  horse  thundering 
around  the  ring.” 

However,  reality  set  in  when  Jen¬ 
kins,  after  his  performance,  sat  with 
the  other  spectators  watching  the 
Cranes  doing  their  intricate  stuff  in 
the  air. 

“As  I  watch  them,  my  palms  are 
damp,”  he  said.  “As  I  write  this, 
they’re  still  damp.” 

Asked  if  that  had  been  the  most 
dangerous  assignment  of  his  career, 
Jenkins  retorted,  “Oh  no.  I  once 
interviewed  Bobby  Knight.” 

Paper  to  sponsor 
“Brown  Bag” 
Conference 

The  Middlesex  News  of  Framing¬ 
ham,  Mass.,  has  announced  it  will 
sponsor  a  conference  May  8  entitled 
“The  Brown  Bag  Conference  on  Sur¬ 
viving  Tough  Times.” 

Several  public  officials  are  slated  to 
take  part  in  the  conference,  which  will 
attempt  to  “discover  new  ways  to 
improve  service  and  efficiency,” 
according  to  the  paper. 

Multimedia  buys 
TV  production  firm 

Multimedia  Inc.  said  it  has  agreed 
to  buy  assets  of  a  film  and  television 
production  company  from  Carolco 
Pictures  Inc.  but  did  not  say  how 
much  it  was  paying. 

The  company,  Orbis  Communica¬ 
tions  Inc.,  is  developing  a  television 
miniseries.  Its  first-run  properties 
include  $5,000  Pyramid. 
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The  4th  Estate 


'5H0ULP  WE  OR  5H0ULP  WE 
HOT  PRINT  THE  NAME  OF 
A  RAPE  VICTIM-?" 


By  Doug  Borgstedt 

"1}IE  FIRST  RULE  OF 
JOURMAUSM  IS  TO  PRINT 
ALL  THE  NEWS 


ON  THE  OTHER  HANP,  ITS  "GUESS  I'LL  JUST  WAIT 
ONLY  FAIR  TO  RESPECT  THE  AROUND  AND  SEE  WHAT  THE 
VICTIM'S  PRIVACY  AND  REST  OF  THE  MEDIA  DOES-* 

FEELINGS  ' 


About  Awards 


“Publick  Occurrences”  Awards.  The  first  presentations 
of  nine  “Publick  Occurrences”  awards  recognizing 
superior  journalistic  achievement  during  1990  were  given 
by  the  New  England  Newspaper  Association.  The  award 
was  established  to  honor  the  300th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  Publick  Occurrences,  the  first  newspaper 
published  in  America,  established  in  Boston  by  publisher 
Benjamin  Harris  on  Sept.  25,  1690.  Four  days  after  it  had 
appeared,  it  was  suppressed  by  the  royal  governor.  Judges 
selected  nine  winners,  irrespective  of  circulation  size. 
They  were:  Providence  (R.I.)  Journal-Bulletin,  “Children 
of  Poverty”;  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  “A  Death  in 
the  Family”;  Greenwich  (Conn.)  Time,  350th  anniversary 
edition;  the  Eagle-Tribune,  Lawrence,  Mass.,  “Scam- 
ming  the  Welfare  Department”;  The  News,  Southbridge, 
Mass.,  “The  Promised  Land”;  the  Falmouth  (Mass.) 
Enterprise,  Editorial  on  Development;  The  Day,  New 
London,  Conn.,  “Working  People”;  the  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Post,  “The  Brenda  Lee  Hart  Murder”;  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Globe,  “Infant  Morality.” 

Newspapers  of  the  Year,  New  England.  Eight  daily  and 
two  weekly  newspapers  are  being  honored  as  1991 
“Newspapers  of  the  Year”  in  their  circulation  categories. 
The  newspapers  were  judged  in  10  areas:  overall  appear¬ 
ance,  quality  of  writing  and  editing,  inside  content, 
photos,  use  of  color,  reproduction,  advertising  quality, 
editorial  pages,  and  sports.  Judges  were  Denny  Dible, 
executive  editor,  Beaver  County  (Pa.)  Times;  Linda  Grist 
Cunningham,  executive  editor.  Daily  Record,  Parsippany, 
N.J.;  John  Carlson,  Des  Moines  Register  and  a  Nieman 
fellow;  Mervin  Aubespin,  associate  editor,  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier-Journal. 

Winners  were:  daily  under  1 1,999:  the  Peabody  (Mass.) 
Times;  daily  12,000  to  19,999:  Newport  (R.I.)  Daily  News; 
Concord  (N.H.)  Monitor;  Daily  35,000-59,999:  The  Day, 
New  London,  Conn.;  daily  60,000-150,000:  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Monitor,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Sundays,  49,999  and  under: 
Sun  Journal/Sunday  Lewiston,  Maine;  Sundays,  Weeken¬ 
ders,  50,000-199,999:  Maine  Sunday  Telegram,  Portland; 
Metro  100,000  daily,  200,000  Sunday:  the  Boston  Globe; 
weeklies  5,000  and  under:  Billerica  (Mass.)  Minuteman; 
weeklies  5,001  and  over:  the  Derry  (N.H.)  News. 


Editor  &  Publisher 
Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 

Stock 

4/30/91 

4/23/91 

4/30/90 

Affiliated  Publications  Inc.  (NY) 

8.75 

8.875 

10.375 

A.H.  Belo  Corp.  (NY) 

30.625 

30.50 

32.625 

Capital  Cities/ABC  Inc.  (NY) 

480.125 

463.50 

555.75 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

19.75 

19.25 

19.25 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc. (NY) 

29.125 

27.875 

25.125 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

42.50 

44.00 

36.875 

Knight  Bidder  Inc.  (NY) 

55.00 

55.125 

48.375 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (NY) 

30.50 

30.625 

27.00 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

20.505 

21.375 

18.75 

Media  General  Inc.  (AM) 

21.50 

21.00 

28.00 

Multimedia  Inc.*  (OTC) 

27.25 

29.60 

28.80 

New  York  Times  Co.  (AM) 

22.25 

21.625 

20.50 

Park  Communications  Inc.  (OTC) 

15.00 

14.75 

20.75 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  (NY) 

23.75 

24.50 

27.25 

E.W.  Scripps  Co.  (OTC) 

21.50 

20.50 

16.50 

Times  Mirror  Co.  (NY) 

30.375 

30.25 

29.625 

Tribune  Co.  (NY) 

43.75 

45.50 

39.50 

Washington  Post  Co.  (NY) 

*3  for  1  stock  split 

218.50 

220.00 

235.50 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Foreign  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 

Stock 

4/30/91 

4/23/91 

4/30/90 

McLean  Hunter  Ltd.  (a) 

10.50 

10.625 

8.75 

Hollinger  Inc.  (a) 

11.50 

12.50 

11.875 

Quebecor  Inc.  (a) 

18.75 

18.875 

10.50 

Southam  Inc.  (a) 

18.75 

18.375 

23.00 

Thomson  Corp.  (a) 

17.125 

17.25 

13.50 

Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Corp.  (a) 

17.375 

17.375 

20.00 

Pearson  (b) 

7.25 

7.31 

6.51 

News  Corp.  Ltd.  (c) 

14.75 

15.375 

14.375 

*(a)  Quotes  are  in  Canadian  Dollars 
*(b)  Quote  is  in  British  Pounds 
*(c)  Quote  is  in  U.S.  Doiiars 

Prepared  for  E&P  by  Wertheim  Schroder  &  Company  Inc. 

About  Awards 


Weintal  Prize.  ABC  News’  Peter  Jennings  and  Washing¬ 
ton  Post’s  Caryle  Murphy  will  receive  the  1991  Weintal 
Prize  for  Diplomatic  Reporting  from  Georgetown  Univer¬ 
sity’s  Institute  for  the  Study  of  Diplomacy.  Jennings  wins 
for  his  report  “A  Line  in  the  Sand”  for  ABC’s  World  News 
Tonight.  Murphy  is  honored  for  her  reporting  of  signifi¬ 
cant  international  events  and  her  coverage  of  Iraq’s  inva¬ 
sion  of  Kuwait  in  August. 

The  prize  is  possible  through  the  estate  of  Edward 
Weintal,  who  created  the  Georgetown  endowment  to 
honor  original  and  courageous  reporting  and  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  foreign  affairs.  Weintal  (1901-73)  was  a  diplomatic 
correspondent  after  coming  to  Washington  as  a  Polish 
diplomat  in  1933.  He  was  hired  by  Newsweek  in  1944  and 
served  for  23  years  as  the  magazine’s  diplomatic  and  chief 
European  correspondent.  From  1969  until  his  death,  he 
was  special  consultant  to  the  director  of  the  U.S.  Informa¬ 
tion  Agency. 
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Media  chiefs  agree:  Business  is  ‘stinko’ 

But  panelists  at  the  George  Strike  Journalism  Program 
disagree  on  whether  rape  victims’  names  shouid  be  published 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

When  three  of  the  nation’s  top 
newspaper  executives  gathered  at  the 
University  of  Cincinnati,  they  were 
unanimous  on  one  point. 

“I  can  say  in  a  word:  business  is 
stinko,”  William  R.  Burleigh,  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president  for  Scripps  How¬ 
ard,  told  the  recent  annual  George  L. 
Strike  Journalism  Program. 

The  executives  split  somewhat  on 
other  issues,  however,  including  the 
decision  by  some  news  organizations 
to  name  the  accuser  in  the  so-called 
Kennedy  rape  case;  the  appropriate¬ 
ness  of  Kitty  Kelly’s  new  book;  and 
how  long  business  would  continue  to 
be  “stinko.” 

Burleigh,  for  one,  is  not  optimistic. 

“I’ve  been  in  this  business  39  years 
and  this  is  the  most  serious  economic 
situation  I’ve  ever  experienced,”  he 
said. 

Walter  Bartlett,  chairman  and  chief 
executive  of  Multimedia  Inc.,  said 
bluntly  that  he  sees  “no  signs  we  are 
coming  out  of  that  recession  in  news¬ 
papers  and  broadcast,  particularly 
broadcast.” 

However,  Gannett  Co.  chairman 
John  J.  Curley  struck  a  much  more 
optimistic  note. 

Curley  said  he  agreed  with  the 
assessments  of  some  economists  that 
this  recession  had  bottomed  out. 

“I’ve  been  in  contact  [recently] 


with  12  properties  of  some  size  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  and 
they  tell  me  there  are  slight  improve¬ 
ments  overall,  [although]  not  neces¬ 
sarily  in  classified  and  retail,”  he 
said. 

Curley  estimated  that  “genuine 
improvement”  in  the  economy  is 
three  to  six  months  away. 

The  executives  were  also  worried 
about  longer-term  problems. 


rations  that  these  economic  times 
have  left.” 

The  trick  is  not  to  go  too  far,  Bur¬ 
leigh  said. 

“Some  news  organizations  —  not 
represented  here  —  have  gone  over¬ 
board,  cutting  back  drastically  to 
satisfy  Wall  Street  for  the  next  quar¬ 
ter,  forgetting  they  are  going  to  be  in 
the  news  business  into  the  21st  cen¬ 
tury.” 


“Some  news  organizations . . .  have  gone 
overboard,  cutting  back  drasticaiiy  to  satisfy  Waii 
street  for  the  next  quarter,  forgetting  they  are  going 
to  be  in  the  news  business  into  the  21st  century. 


“This  recession  is  going  to  end,” 
Scripps  Howard’s  Burleigh  said. 
“The  question  that  needs  to  be  asked 
is,  [Are  difficulties]  cyclical  or  secu¬ 
lar?” 

Media  companies  need  to  position 
themselves  to  be  ready  to  grow  again 
when  the  economy  turns,  Burleigh 
added. 

“Everybody  in  the  media  today  is 
doing  a  very  delicate  balancing  act,” 
he  said. 

“You’re  trying  to  preserve  your 
news  organization  for  the  time  when 
you  emerge  from  this,  while  at  the 
same  time  realigning  the  scarcer 


One  thing  that  may  have  changed 
already,  however,  is  the  balance  of 
economic  power  between  newspa¬ 
pers  and  cable  television. 

Multimedia’s  Bartlett  noted  that 
Scripps  Howard  had  just  announced 
that  for  the  first  time  cash  flow  from 
cable  was  greater  than  cash  flow  from 
newspapers,  the  traditional  leader. 

“Now  that’s  been  true  for  some 
time  in  our  company.  I  think  it  sur¬ 
prised  Bill,”  Bartlett  told  the  semi¬ 
nar. 

In  fact,  it  was  cable’s  performance 
that  permitted  Multimedia  to  eke  out 
a  half-percent  increase  in  profit  and 


Walter  Bartlett 


Bill  Burleigh 


John  Curley 
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cash  flow  in  the  latest  quarter,  Bart¬ 
lett  said. 

Non-economic  matters 
On  non-economic  matters,  the 
executives  disagreed  a  little  more 
strongly  on  whether  to  publish  or 
broadcast  the  name  of  the  woman 
who  said  she  was  raped  on  the  Ken¬ 
nedy  family’s  Palm  Beach,  Fla., 
estate  Easter  weekend. 

Gannett’s  Curley  said  he  was 
inclined  to  leave  the  decision  to  the 
rape  victim  herself. 

“I  could  take  both  sides  of  the  issue 
and  win  [arguing],”  he  said,  adding, 
“I  think  it’s  the  woman’s  call,  person¬ 
ally.  I  don’t  see  what  good  [publishing 
the  name]  frankly  does,  to  tell  you  the 


truth.” 

However,  Multimedia’s  Bartlett 
said  his  tv  outlets  used  the  name. 

“We  believe  the  name  should  have 
been  aired  because  it  was  an  impor¬ 
tant  issue  that  touched  on  a  very 
major  senator  and  a  very  important 
participant  in  American  politics,”  he 
said. 

Nonsense,  replied  Scripps  How¬ 
ard’s  Burleigh:  “I  don’t  think  you 
make  policy  on  aberrations.” 

Nancy  Reagan  biographer  Kitty 
Kelley  would  have  found  little  warmth 
from  media  executives  at  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

Gannett’s  Curley  conceded  he 
probably  would  have  bought  syndica¬ 


tion  rights  to  the  book  if  he  were  a 
publisher,  but  he  had  no  good  words 
for  it. 

Burleigh  was  more  dismissive. 

“If  that’s  what  this  business  is 
becoming,  include  me  out,”  he  said. 
He  criticized  the  New  York  Times  for 
“getting  through  the  back  door  the 
same  tawdry  material”  author  Kelley 
is  selling. 

The  Kelley  questions  were  an  ap¬ 
propriate  coda  for  the  George  L.  Strike 
journalism  Program,  which  is  funded 
as  part  of  a  settlement  of  a  libel  suit 
brought  against  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  by  local  businessman 
George  L.  Strike,  a  part-owner  of  the 
Cincinnati  Reds  baseball  team. 


N.Y.  Times  examines  itseif  on  naming  of  rape  victim 


By  Tony  Case 

The  New  York  Times  has  published 
an  “editors’  note”  that  addresses  a 
previously  published  story  in  the 
newspaper  which  had  revealed  the 
name  of  the  victim  of  an  alleged  rape 
at  the  Kennedy  family  estate  in  Palm 
Beach,  Fla.,  on  March  30  (E&P,  April 
27). 

The  follow-up  blurb  came  10  days 
after  the  woman’s  name  had  been 
reported  by  the  Times,  which  has 
been  berated  by  critics  not  only  for 
publishing  the  name  but  for  also  dis¬ 
closing  detailed  information  about  the 
alleged  victim’s  background,  which 
some  have  charged  was  one-sided  and 
accusatory. 

The  Times  had  also  named  the 
accused,  William  Kennedy  Smith, 
but  as  of  this  writing  had  not  pub¬ 
lished  a  similar  biography  about  him. 

;  In  the  note ,  the  Times  said  the  origi¬ 

nal  “article  drew  no  conclusions 
about  the  truth  of  her  complaint  to  the 
police.  But  many  readers  inferred  that 
its  very  publication  .  .  .  suggested 
that  the  Times  was  challenging  her 
account. 

“No  such  challenge  was  intended, 
and  the  Times  regrets  that  some  parts 
of  the  article  reinforced  such  infer¬ 
ences.” 

While  the  paper  again  defended  its 
reporting  of  the  name,  citing  the  prin¬ 
ciples  upon  which  the  decision  to  do 
so  had  been  based,  it  admitted  that 
perhaps  the  story  could  have  been 
handled  in  a  different  manner. 

“The  article  should  have  explicitly 
asserted  that  nothing  in  the  woman’s 
known  background  could  resolve  the 
disputed  testimony  about  her  en¬ 
counter  with  Mr.  Smith,”  the  paper 
said.  “The  Times  regrets  its  failure  to 
include  such  a  clear  statement  of  the 


article’s  limits  and  intent.” 

In  the  note,  the  Times  reiterated  its 
position  on  publishing  the  names  of 
rape  victims  by  saying  that  “It 
remains  the  Times’  practice  to  guard 
the  identities  of  sex  crime  complain¬ 
ants  so  long  as  that  is  possible  and 
conforms  to  fair  journalistic  stan¬ 
dards.” 

It  added,  however,  that  where 
“major  political  or  civic  interest”  is 
involved,  “that  practice  needs  to  be 
continually  reviewed.” 

In  the  same  edition  in  which  it  pub¬ 
lished  the  follow-up  note,  the  Times 
ran  a  full-length  article  that  focused 


Don’t  count  Gannett  Co.  chairman 
John  J.  Curley  among  those  critical  of 
the  Pentagon’s  handling  of  the  press 
during  the  Persian  Gulf  war. 

“I  personally  give  the  government 
and  the  military  a  lot  higher  marks 
than  many  others  in  the  media  did,” 
Curley  said  at  the  recent  annual 
George  L.  Strike  Journalism  Program 
at  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 

In  fact,  Curley  said,  he  would  give 
the  White  House  and  Pentagon  “at 


The  Los  Angeles  Times'  Valley  and 
Ventura  county  editions  have 
awarded  10  local  nonprofit  organiza¬ 
tions  $50,000  in  grants. 

This  is  the  second  year  of  the 
Times’  Community  Partnership 
Awards  to  give  recognition  and  finan¬ 
cial  support  to  nonprofit  services. 
Each  awardee  will  receive  a  $5,000 


on  the  widespread  media  debate  which 
was  started  when  the  paper  published 
the  name. 

In  the  story  entitled  “Times  Article 
Naming  Rape  Accuser  Ignites  Debate 
on  Journalistic  Values,”  the  Times 
acknowledges  that  “The  debate  has 
brought  the  Times  scathing  criticism 
from  other  publications,  and  from 
many  of  its  own  reporters  and  edi¬ 
tors.” 

It  added  that  while  “Other  publica¬ 
tions  and  NBC  Nightly  News  also 
identified  the  woman  ...  the  Times 
has  been  the  target  of  most  of  the 
criticism.” 


least  an  A-”  for  their  press  relations. 

Curley  singled  out  Pentagon 
spokesman  Pete  Williams  for  partic¬ 
ular  praise. 

Curley  said  he  had  his  own  theory 
about  why  there  were  loud  press  com¬ 
plaints  about  access  and  information 
during  Desert  Storm. 

“I  think  some  of  the  nitpicking  that 
is  going  on  has  a  lot  more  to  do  with 
who  got  on  the  pools,”  he  said. 

—  Mark  Fitzgerald 


grant  from  the  Times. 

Jeffrey  S.  Klein,  president  of  the 
two  editions,  praised  the  winning 
organizations  for  their  determination 
to  tackle  problems. 

The  program  drew  more  than  200 
entries  in  such  categories  as  health, 
education,  senior  citizen,  youth  or 
civic  services,  and  cultural  arts. 


“A”  for  effort 

Gannett  chief:  Pentagon  did  a  good  job  in  Guif 


Grants 
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not  being  allowed. 

Justice  Sandra  Day  O'Connor, 
writing  for  the  majority  in  the  Leath¬ 
ers  decision,  noted  that  previous  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  cases  “establish  that 
differential  taxation  of  speakers,  even 
members  of  the  press,  does  not  impli¬ 
cate  the  First  Amendment  unless  the 
tax  is  directed  at,  or  presents  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  suppressing,  particular  ideas.” 

“The  Arkansas  sales  tax  is  a  tax  of 
general  applicability,”  she  wrote.  “It 
applies  to  receipts  from  the  sale  of  all 
tangible  personal  property  and  a 
broad  range  of  services,  unless  within 
a  group  of  specific  exemptions  .... 

“The  tax  does  not  single  out  the 
press  and  does  not  therefore  threaten 
to  hinder  the  press  as  a  watchdog  of 
government  activity  ....  We  have 
said  repeatedly  that  a  state  may 
impose  on  the  press  a  generally  appli¬ 
cable  tax  ...  . 


“We  conclude  that  the  state’s 
extension  of  its  generally  applicable 
sales  tax  to  cable  television  services 
alone,  or  to  cable  and  satellite  ser¬ 
vices,  while  exempting  the  print 
media,  does  not  violate  the  First 
Amendment  .  .  .  .  ” 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  did,  how¬ 
ever,  remand  the  case  to  the  Arkansas 
state  Supreme  Court  to  further 
address  the  question  of  whether  there 
is  a  distinction  for  taxation  purposes 
between  cable  and  satellite  services. 

The  Leathers  dissent,  written  by 
Justice  Thurgood  Marshall  and  joined 
by  Justice  Harry  A.  Blackmun,  warned 
that  such  a  disparate  tax  leaves  open 
the  path  for  potential  abuse  by  gov¬ 
ernment  and  that  the  majority  deci¬ 
sion  did  not  address  the  issue  of  which 
media  could  be  singled  out  for  taxa¬ 
tion. 

“Although  cable  television  trans¬ 
mits  information  by  distinctive 
means,  the  information  service  pro¬ 
vided  by  cable  does  not  differ  signifi¬ 
cantly  from  the  information  services 
provided  by  Arkansas’  newspapers, 
magazines,  television  broadcasters 


The  dissenting  justices,  however,  found  that 
singiing  out  one  medium  for  taxation  ieaves  open  the 
potentiai  for  governmentai  abuses. 


“Furthermore,  there  is  no  indica-  ( 
tion  in  this  case  that  Arkansas  has 
targeted  cable  television  in  a  purpose¬ 
ful  attempt  to  interfere  with  its  First 
Amendment  activities.  Nor  is  the  tax 
one  that  is  structured  so  as  to  raise 
suspicion  that  it  was  intended  to  do 
so,”  the  Court  majority  found. 

She  noted  that  “The  danger  from  a 
tax  scheme  that  targets  a  small  num¬ 
ber  of  speakers  is  the  danger  of  cen¬ 
sorship;  a  tax  on  a  small  number  of 
speakers  runs  the  risk  of  affecting 
only  a  limited  range  of  views.  The  risk 
is  similar  to  that  from  content-based 
regulations:  it  will  distort  the  market 
for  ideas  ....  There  is  no  compar¬ 
able  danger  from  a  tax  on  services 
provided  by  a  large  number  of  ca¬ 
ble  operators  offering  a  wide  vari¬ 
ety  of  programming  throughout  the 
state  .... 

“The  Arkansas  Legislature  has 
chosen  simply  to  exclude  or  exempt 
certain  media  from  a  generally  appli¬ 
cable  tax.  Nothing  about  that  choice 
has  ever  suggested  an  interest  in  cen¬ 
soring  the  expressive  activities  of 
cable  television.  Nor  does  anything  in 
this  record  indicate  that  Arkansas’ 
broad-based,  content-neutral  sales 
tax  is  likely  to  stifle  the  free  exchange 
of  ideas. 


and  radio  stations  .  .  .  .  ”  Marshall 
wrote. 

“Because  cable  competes  with 
members  of  the  print  and  electronic 
media  in  the  larger  information  mar¬ 
ket,  the  power  to  discriminate  be¬ 
tween  these  media  triggers  the  central 
concern  underlying  the  nondiscrimi¬ 
nation  principle:  the  risk  of  covert 
censorship  ....  The  power  to  dis¬ 
criminate  among  like-situated  media 
presents  such  a  risk.  By  imposing  tax 
burdens  that  disadvantage  one  infor¬ 
mation  medium  relative  to  another, 
the  state  can  favor  those  media  that  it 
likes  and  punish  those  that  it 
dislikes  .  .  . 

“Inflicting  a  competitive  disadvan¬ 
tage  on  a  disfavored  medium  violates 
the  First  Amendment  ‘command  that 
the  government  .  .  .  shall  not  impede 
the  free  flow  of  ideas,’  ”  according  to 
Marshall. 

U.S.  Supreme  Court  “precedents 
do  not  require  ‘evidence  of  an 
improper  censorial  motive’  ...  be¬ 
fore  we  may  find  that  a  discriminatory 
tax  violates  the  Free  Press  Clause;  it 
is  enough  that  the  application  of  a  tax 
offers  the  ‘potential  for 
abuse’  ....  That  potential  is  surely 
present  when  the  legislature  may,  at 
will,  include  or  exclude  various  media 


sectors  from  a  general  tax  .  .  .  ,”  the 
dissenting  opinion  continued. 

“Even  when  structured  in  a  man¬ 
ner  that  is  content  neutral,  a  scheme 
that  imposes  differential  burdens  on 
like-situated  members  of  the  press 
violates  the  First  Amendment  be¬ 
cause  it  poses  the  risk  that  the  State 
might  abuse  this  power.” 

Marshall  further  noted  that  the 
state  must  justify  its  differential  treat¬ 
ment  of  cable  television  “by  some 
‘special  characteristic’  of  that  partic¬ 
ular  information  medium  or  by  some 
other  ‘counterbalancing  interest  of 
compelling  importance  that  [the 
state]  cannot  achieve  without  differ¬ 
ential  taxation.’  The  state  has  failed  to 
make  such  a  showing  in  this 
case  .  .  .  The  only  justification  that 
the  state  asserts  for  taxing  cable  oper¬ 
ators  more  heavily  than  newspapers, 
magazines,  television  broadcasters 
and  radio  stations  is  its  interest  in 
raising  revenue  .  " 

Justice  Marshall  also  noted  that 
“Because  they  distort  the  competi¬ 
tive  forces  that  animate  this  institu¬ 
tion,  tax  differentials  that  fail  to  cor¬ 
respond  to  the  social  cost  associated 
with  different  information  media,  and 
that  are  justified  by  nothing  more  than 
the  state’s  desire  for  revenue,  violate 
government’s  obligation  of  even- 
handedness.  Clearly  this  is  true  of 
disproportionate  taxation  of  cable 
television.  Under  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment,  government  simply  has  no  busi¬ 
ness  interfering  with  the  process  by 
which  citizens’  preferences  for  infor¬ 
mation  formats  evolve.” 

In  the  case  of  the  Miami  Herald  Co. 
V.  Department  of  Revenue,  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  granted  certiorari  but 
vacated  the  Florida  Supreme  Court’s 
decision  and  remanded  the  case  to  it 
for  further  consideration  in  light  of  the 
Leathers  decision. 

The  Miami  Herald,  joined  by  the 
Florida  Press  Association,  the  Talla¬ 
hassee  Democrat,  Morris  Communi¬ 
cations’  Florida  Publishing  Co.  and 
Landmark  Community  Newspapers’ 
Citrus  Publishing  Co.  Inc.,  petitioned 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  following  the 
state  Supreme  Court’s  decision  in  the 
Department  of  Revenue  v.  Magazine 
Publishers  of  America  case. 

The  Florida  case  —  similar  to  ones 
in  other  states  —  arose  from  maga¬ 
zine  companies’  suits  charging  that  a 
sales  tax  on  magazines  that  exempted 
newspapers  was  unfair  and  should  be 
abandoned. 

As  in  some  of  the  other  cases,  how¬ 
ever,  the  state,  rather  than  exempting 
the  magazines,  found  that  the  news¬ 
papers  should  be  paying  the  taxes  as 
well. 

The  Florida  Supreme  Court  did  find 
that  the  tax  differentiation  between 
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newspapers  and  magazines  “burdens 
rights  protected  by  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment,”  but  it  reversed  the  trial  court’s 
decision  to  nix  the  magazine  tax  and 
instead  struck  the  newspaper  exemp¬ 
tion. 

According  to  the  Florida  Supreme 
Court,  the  state  Department  of 
Revenue  “contends  that  if  the  trial 
court  was  correct  in  its  conclusion 
that  differential  treatment  is  in¬ 
valid,  the  proper  solution  is  to  sev¬ 
er  the  exemption  for  newspapers.  We 
agree  .... 

“Florida’s  sales  tax  scheme  uncon¬ 
stitutionally  burdens  First  Amend¬ 
ment  interests  due  to  the  differential 
treatment  of  magazines  and  newspa¬ 
pers.  It  does  not  follow  from  this  that 
it  is  the  tax  on  magazines  that  is 
unconstitutional  .  " 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Iowa  found 
that  the  state  could  assess  use  taxes 
against  magazines  and  exempt  news¬ 
papers,  so  the  Hearst  Corp.  appealed 
its  case  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
but  was  denied  certiorari. 

Hearst  argued  that  the  discrimina¬ 
tory  tax  violated  its  First  Amendment 
rights  and  is  inherently  content-based 
because  it  describes  the  term  newspa¬ 
per  as  containing  “news,  articles  of 
opinion  [editorials],  features,  adver¬ 
tising  or  other  matter  regarded  as  of 


current  interest  .  .  .  [and  is 
published]  daily,  weekly  or  at  some 
other  regular  and  usually  short  inter¬ 
val.” 

The  Iowa  Supreme  Court  ruled,  in 
part,  that  the  state  “law  does  not 
scrutinize  the  content,  but  rather  the 
form  and  frequency  of  publication. 
There  is  no  censorial  threat,  motive, 
or  element  imposed  by  the  rules  in 
this  case.” 

Yale  relents  on 
St.  Pete  Times 

Yale  University  says  it  has  dropped 
its  inquiry  into  a  possible  takeover  of 
the  St.  Petersburg  Times. 

Yale  told  the  Poynter  Institute  for 
Media  Studies,  which  controls  the 
paper,  it  would  not  challenge  the  insti¬ 
tute’s  tax-exempt  status,  whose  revo¬ 
cation  could  have  led  to  control  by 
Yale. 

Under  the  will  of  the  late  Nelson 
Poynter,  Yale  was  a  contingent  bene¬ 
ficiary  and  could  have  inherited  the 
Times  if  the  institute  lost  its  tax 
exemption. 

“After  careful  consideration  of  this 
very  complex  matter,”  said  Yale  gen¬ 
eral  counsel  Dorothy  K.  Robinson, 
“we  are  persuaded  that  Nelson  Poyn¬ 


ter’ s  primary  intent  in  structuring  his 
affairs  as  he  did  should  not  be  chal¬ 
lenged.” 

She  said  Yale  respects  that  it  was  a 
contingent — not  a  primary — benefici¬ 
ary  in  Poynter’ s  will. 

She  said  Yale  was  thankful  for  the 
institute’s  support  and  wished  it  well. 

The  message  was  welcomed  by 
Andrew  Barnes,  chairman  and  editor 
of  Times  Publishing,  and  George  K. 
Rahdert,  Times  attorney  and  a  Yale 
graduate. 

Yale  officials  only  said  they  had 
learned  within  a  year  or  so  that  Yale 
was  mentioned  in  the  will,  and  they 
had  learned  from  associates  of  Robert 
Bass,  who  dropped  his  attempt  to 
take  over  the  Times  in  exchange  for 
an  undisclosed  payment. 


USA  Today  now 
helps  teach  math 

USA  Today,  in  cooperation  with 
the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
Mathematics,  has  developed  a  curri¬ 
culum  project  called  “How  to  Teach 
Math  with  USA  Today,”  which  is 
designed  to  incorporate  the  newspa¬ 
per  in  teaching  mathematics. 


MAKE  A  STATEMENT 

to  the  Newspaper  Industry  with  your  ad  in  E&P’s 
ANPA/TEC  Convention  and  Post-Convention  issues. 

E&P’S  ANPA/TEC  CONVENTION  ISSUE  June  8  —  E&P  will  have  2,500  copies  of  its  June  8th  issue 

distributed  at  the  conference  and  in  the  hands  of  your  best  customers  and  prospects  while  they’re  making 
buying  decisions.  This  issue  will  also  go  to  the  over  28,000  E&P  subscribers  who  receive  E&P  every 
week 

DEADLINES:  Space  5/24  Copy  5/28 

E&P’S  POST-CONVENTION  ISSUE  June  15  ^  This  issue  will  be  in  the  homes  and  offices  of  E&P 

subscribers  when  they  return  from  the  convention.  Your  ad  here  will  remind  your  prospects  of  the 
services  and  equipment  you  have  to  offer. 

DEADLINES:  Space  6/5  Copy  6/7 


SALES  OFFICES 


New  York 
(212)  675-4380 


Chicago 
(312)  641-0041 


New  Orleans 
(504)  386-9673 


Los  Angeles 
(213)  382-6346 


San  Francisco 
(415)  421-7950 


Call  and  reserve  space  today! 


Editor  APubUslier  ABP 
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Upturn  ahead? 

Investment  corporation  survey  raises  its 
ratings  on  some  newspaper  company  stock 


By  Ann  Marie  Kerwin 

A  recent  survey  compiled  by  Alex. 
Brown  &  Sons  Inc.,  an  investment 
corporation,  has  found  that  newspa¬ 
pers  should  expect  another  soft  year 
for  linage,  although  many  executives 
who  believe  the  recession  will  be 
mild,  seem  to  expect  the  beginning  of 
an  upturn  in  199rs  second  half. 

In  an  encouraging  move,  the  latest 
survey,  with  its  cautious  optimism 
from  the  publishers,  has  the  invest¬ 
ment  company  raising  its  rating  on 
Gannett  and  Knight-Ridder  stock. 

Calling  himself  “Paul  Revere”  as 
opposed  to  the  “Dr.  Doom”  title 
given  to  him  by  his  former  newspaper 
colleagues,  Kenneth  T.  Berents,  vice 
president  at  Alex.  Brown  &  Sons 
Inc.,  says  he  wants  to  warn  the  indus¬ 
try  of  cyclical  changes.  However,  a 
report  issued  by  him  last  July  cited  a 
secular  slide  among  the  reasons  for 
the  downturn  in  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try.  Berents  called  newspapers  a 
“mature  industry  whose  monopolis¬ 
tic  dominance  has  been  overcome  by 
secular  changes.” 

This  dark  summer  news  was  meant 
as  a  warning  and  a  challenge,  said 
Berents,  for  newspapers  to  prove  him 
wrong  and  maneuver  a  turnaround. 
Berents  recently  addressed  the 
National  Advertising  Sales  Associa¬ 
tion  at  a  New  York  luncheon. 


The  survey,  mailed  in  January  both 
before  and  after  the  Persian  Gulf  war, 
polled  1,508  newspaper  publishers, 
general  managers  or  advertising 
executives.  Responses  were  received 
from  292,  or  19.4%  of  the  total. 
Results,  the  Baltimore,  Md.,  invest¬ 
ment  firm  believes,  continue  to  point 
to  a  changing  industry. 

According  to  the  survey,  retail  lin¬ 
age  in  1991  should  decline  1.7%  on 
average,  classified  2.2%,  and  national 
2.1%. 

For  large-circulation  newspapers, 
especially  those  in  the  hard-hit  North¬ 
east,  1991  will  be  a  tough  year,  partic¬ 
ularly  with  economically  sensitive 
classified  ads. 

Smaller  papers,  and  those  outside 
the  depressed  Northeast,  however, 
seem  to  believe  linage  declines  will 
not  be  as  severe. 

Because  linage  declines  seem  to  be 
in  line  with  industry  thinking,  the  per¬ 
centage  decreases  are  less  than  Alex. 
Brown  originally  anticipated.  That  is 
why  they  have  raised  their  ratings  on 
Gannett  and  Knight-Ridder. 

Other  reasons  include  that  both 
companies  are  well-managed,  have  a 
significant  base  of  medium  and  small¬ 
sized  papers,  appear  to  have  less 
share  price  risk  than  other  newspaper 
stocks,  and  should  have  a  good 
upturn  in  1992  earnings. 

Other  key  findings  of  the  survey  are 


as  follows: 

•  Approximately  70%  believe  the 
overall  advertising  upturn  will  begin 
in  1992,  rather  than  this  year,  though 
almost  28%  think  it  may  start  in  I99rs 
fourth  quarter. 

•  While  58%  expect  economically 
sensitive  classifieds  to  continue  to 
grow  as  a  percentage  of  total  ad 
expenditures — they  now  account  for 
nearly  38%  versus  28.5%  in  1980  — 
industry  executives  project  only  3.5% 
classified  growth  on  average  in  the 
next  five  years. 

•  At  least  61%  believe  the  retail 
landscape  is  going  through  a  secular 
downtrend,  expecting  only  3.5% 
expenditure  growth  on  average  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  five  years. 

•  More  than  half  expect  retail 
advertising  to  begin  a  rebound  in  the 
second  half  of  1991  during  the  crucial 
September-to-December  selling  sea¬ 
son  when  a  paper  typically  garners 
40%  of  its  advertising. 

•  The  largest  percentage  of 
respondents  (32%),  the  smallest 
papers,  (circulation  under  10,000), 
seem  to  believe  that  both  retail  and 
classified  ads  may  show  a  slight 
increase  in  1991. 

•  Most  do  not  worry  about  a  news¬ 
print  price  hike  increase  this  year 
although,  if  it  does  stick,  the  im¬ 
pact  apparently  would  be  felt  this 
spring. 


Washington  Post  reporter  faces  possible  contempt  of  court 


A  Washington,  D.C.,  appeals  court 
is  slated  to  hear  arguments  May  10 
over  whether  a  Washington  Post 
reporter  should  be  held  in  contempt  of 
court  and  possibly  sent  to  jail  for 
refusing  to  reveal  her  source  of  a  con¬ 
fidential  city  police  handbook  about  a 
less-than-successful  drug  raid  in  1986. 

Post  reporter  Linda  Wheeler  was 
subpoenaed  by  attorneys  for  six  D.C. 
policemen  who  are  suing  the  city  and 
Police  Chief  Isaac  Fulwood  Jr.  The 
plaintiffs  charge  that  they  were 
improperly  blamed  for  the  failure  of 
the  drug  bust  because  they  are  white. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  poor 
showing  of  Operation  Caribbean 
Cruise  was  cited  as  pre-raid  leaks  to 
the  media  and  among  lower-rank  offi¬ 


cers,  whose  schedules  were  changed 
to  accommodate  the  raid. 

Wheeler  apparently  obtained  a 
copy  of  the  operation  handbook  prior 
to  the  raid,  but  did  not  publish  any 
articles  until  it  was  over. 

Wheeler  has  declined  to  identify 
who  gave  her  the  handbook,  but  her 
husband,  U.S.  Park  Police  Capt. 
Hugh  Irwin,  whom  she  was  dating  at 
the  time  of  the  operation,  and  one  of 
his  colleagues  have  testified  that  she 
told  them  Fulwood  gave  her  the  hand¬ 
book. 

Wheeler  has  said  she  does  not 
recall  the  conversation. 

When  called  to  the  stand,  Wheeler 
declined  to  answer  questions  about 
her  reporting  on  the  issue,  and  she 


was  cited  for  contempt  of  court  by 

D. C.  Superior  Court  Judge  Richard 
A.  Levie. 

Levie  ruled  that  Wheeler  gave  up 
her  First  Amendment  right  to  protect 
her  source  when  she  told  Irwin  and 
his  colleague  about  having  received 
the  document  from  Fulwood. 

Levie  ordered  Wheeler  taken  to 
jail,  but  the  action  was  delayed  until 
after  a  midafternoon  break.  During 
that  time,  Wheeler’s  attorney,  Patrick 

E.  Carome  filed  an  appeal,  and  the 
Appeals  Court  granted  a  stay  of  the 
jailing  pending  the  hearing. 

“Refusing  an  order  to  testify  is  not 
a  decision  to  be  taken  lightly,”  a  Post 
editorial  stated  the  next  day.  “It  is  an 
(Continued  on  page  III) 
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echoes  Jacques  Thornet,  AFP’s 
Washington-based  marketing  direc¬ 
tor  for  Latin  America.  “We  have 
been  in  .South  America  since  the  last 
century.  The  main  competition  for  us 
is  AP.” 

AFP’s-  Chilean-born  Washington 
bureau  chief,  Enrique  Guzman,  has 
been  with  the  French  agency  25 
years,  including  stints  as  bureau  chief 
in  Chile,  Uruguay,  Paraguay  and 
Ecuador.  He  rebuts  Olmos’  claim  that 
Efe  has  a  cultural  advantage. 

“It  depends  on  the  situation  in  the 
country,”  he  reflects.  “Sometimes, 
such  as  in  Chile  under  Pinochet,  it 
was  difficult  for  a  Chilean  journalist  to 
work  and  it  was  better  to  be  French.” 

Alberto  Schazin,  a  veteran  of  32 
years  with  the  financially  troubled 
UPI  and  the  head  of  its  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  operations  from  Buenos  Aires  for 
the  past  eight,  readily  discounts  sug¬ 
gestions  that  Efe  may  soon  be  feasting 
upon  UPI’s  carcass. 

“We  still  have  90%  of  the  [Latin 
American]  clients  we  had  five  years 
ago  when  the  crisis  started,”  he  says. 
“Every  main  newspaper  in  Latin 
America  subscribes  to  UPI.  We’ve 
had  a  presence  since  1916  when  we 
were  United  Press.” 

Schazin  says  that  UPI’s  chief  com¬ 
petitor  is  Reuters,  which  bought  out 
UPI’s  picture  service.  “In  some 
sense  [Efe]  is  a  competitor,”  he 
states.  “Efe  produces  a  good  service. 
They  have  more  people  working  in 
Latin  America  than  the  U.S.  services 
or  Reuters  but,  generally,  the  papers 
like  the  U.S.  approach  [to  news].  Efe 
has  a  tendency  to  use  too  many  words 
and  miss  the  point.  I've  spoken  with 
many  news  editors  and  they  tell  me 
there’s  still  too  much  news  from 
Spain  and  it’s  written  in  a  very  stiff 
Castilian  Spanish.  In  Latin  America, 
Spanish  has  been  adapted  more  to 
modern  terminology.” 

He  says  that  Efe  proposed  during  a 
news  agency  conference  in  Madrid  to 
have  competing  agencies  adopt  Efe’s 
stylebook,  but  the  other  services 
rejected  the  suggestion  because  they 
did  not  want  to  use  Spain’s  Spanish. 

Schazin  also  reveals  that  some 
publishers  have  told  him  that  they  still 
regard  the  state-owned  Efe  as  an 
agency  of  the  Spanish  government, 
now  controlled  by  a  socialist  major¬ 
ity,  and  he  alleges  that  Efe’s  bureau 
chiefs  “are  part  of  the  Spanish 
embassy  establishment”  in  Latin 
America. 

Interestingly,  Efe  received  its  high¬ 
est  marks  from  Jose  Abreu,  a  native 


Puerto  Rican  and  AP’s  New  York- 
based  Latin  American  editor. 

“They  seem  to  be  everywhere  in 
Latin  America  and  the  rest  of  the 
world,”  he  says.  “I  like  competition — 
it’s  stimulating — and  Efe  is  good  com¬ 
petition.  They’re  very  professional 
and  very  good  writers.” 

Abreu  says  one  of  Efe’s  most 
attractive  features  is  its  list  of  noted 
Latin  American  men  of  letters  who 
regularly  contribute  columns,  such  as 
Peru’s  Mario  Vargas  Llosa,  Uru¬ 
guay’s  Juan  Carlos  Onetti,  Chile’s 
Jose  Donoso  and  Venezuela’s  Arturo 
Uslar  Pietri. 

Schazin’s  complaints  about  Casti¬ 
lian  Spanish  notwithstanding,  Abreu 
praises  another  Efe  service,  called 
Espahol  Urgente,  or  Urgent  Spanish, 
a  reference  service  on  proper  Spanish 
usage  and  the  accepted  translitera¬ 
tions  from  languages  without  a 
Roman  alphabet.  Abreu  recalls  call¬ 
ing  the  service  in  Madrid  to  get  the 
definitive  Spanish  transliteration  for 
the  name  of  the  Soviet  president:  Gor¬ 
bachov;  the  Iraqi  ruler:  Jusein. 

For  his  part,  Olmos  bristles  at  alle¬ 
gations  that  Efe  remains  a  govern¬ 
ment  mouthpiece  in  the  post-Franco 
era. 

“You  have  three  types  of  agencies — 
privately  owned,  cooperative  and 
government-controlled,  like  [Cuba’s] 
Prensa  Latina  or  Tass  or  Xinhua,”  he 
says.  “Then  you  have  what  1  call 
state-owned  agencies.  Government- 
controlled  are  those  that  just  release 
government  stories  and  have  no  inde¬ 
pendence.  Efe  and  AFP  are  state- 
owned  but  they  have  editorial  inde¬ 
pendence. 

“The  government  helps  the  Span¬ 
ish  media  by  selling  Efe’s  service  at 
reasonable  rates,  but  the  government 
has  no  control  over  our  service 
because,  if  it  became  known  that  we 
were  government-controlled,  we 
would  lose  our  Latin  American  sub¬ 
scribers.  Tass  and  Prensa  Latina  have 
no  credibility.” 

Efe  does  not  intend  to  limit  its  com¬ 
petition  with  the  Big  Four  to  Latin 
America.  It  is  exploring  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  an  Arab-language  service,  and  it 
already  has  launched  an  English-lan¬ 
guage  service.  It  has  sold  a  few  sub¬ 
scriptions  in  Britain,  though  Olmos  is 
finding  few  if  any  takers  in  the  United 
States  yet. 

“We  think  there’s  a  market  for  our 
English-language  service  in  Asia, 
Scandinavia  and  the  Middle  East,”  he 
predicts  with  his  characteristic  opti¬ 
mism.  “Why?  Because  we  think 
there’s  a  growing  interest  in  what’s 
going  on  in  Latin  America,  and  Efe  is 
indispensible  to  anyone  who  wants  to 
be  fully  informed  about  what’s  going 
on  in  Latin  America.” 


Publisher  sues 
executor  of 
late  father’s  estate 

The  publisher  of  the  Albany  (Ga.) 
Herald  sued  the  executor  of  his  late 
father’s  estate,  alleging  the  executor 
is  trying  to  force  survivors  to  sell  their 
controlling  interest  in  the  family’s 
media  business. 

Two  suits  filed  last  month  in 
Dougherty  County  Superior  Court 
and  Probate  Court  against  Terry  P. 
McKenna,  executor  of  the  estate  of 
James  H.  Gray  Sr.  McKenna  also  is 
chairman  of  the  board  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  Gray  Communi-: 
cations  Systems,  which  Gray  founded 
in  1946. 

The  suits,  filed  by  James  H.  Gray 
Jr.,  contend  that  McKenna  has 
caused  the  estate  to  run  up  a  $21  mil¬ 
lion  bank  debt  and  that  he  planned  to 
force  the  three  heirs  —  Gray,  Geof¬ 
frey  Gray  and  Constance  Gray 
Greene  —  to  sell  back  to  the  corpora¬ 
tion  about  half  of  their  stock  to  raise 
enough  cash  for  the  estate  to  pay  the 
bank. 

Such  a  move  would  push  the  three 
siblings  out  of  a  controlling  role  in  the 
corporation,  the  suits  said. 

Superior  Court  Judge  Loring  Gray, 
who  is  not  related  to  the  heirs,  granted 
a  temporary  restraining  order  pre¬ 
venting  McKenna  from  disposing  of 
any  of  the  estate’s  shares  prior  to  a 
hearing. 

McKenna  declined  to  discuss  the 
lawsuits. 

Gray’s  suit  asked  the  Probate  Court 
to  remove  McKenna  as  executor  of 
the  estate  and  to  appoint  the  three 
heirs  as  co-executors.  He  is  seeking 
to  recover  damages  from  McKenna  in 
the  Superior  Court  suit. 

Geoffrey  Gray  said  he  had  no  com¬ 
ment  on  his  brother’s  lawsuit. 

Ms.  Greene  said  there  were  several 
“misrepresentations  of  the  truth”  in 
sections  of  the  lawsuits  that  mention 
her,  but  she  declined  to  elaborate.  “1 
don’t  want  to  do  anything  to 
hurt  .  .  .  anybody’s  case,”  she  said. 

The  elder  Gray  died  in  September 
1 986.  His  will  divided  his  5 1 .7%  of  the 
company  stock  among  his  three  chil¬ 
dren. 

—  From  combined  AP  reports 
and  E&P  file  stories 

Sunday  edition 

The  afternoon  Times-Enterprise  of 
Thomas ville,  Ga.,  has  started  pub¬ 
lishing  a  Sunday  edition  as  of  April  28, 
according  to  publisher  Den  Dicker- 
son. 
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Parting  shot 

(Continued  from  page  36) 


why  I  have  to  be  the  one  who  says, 
‘Gee,  some  of  these  unions  all  over 
the  country  are  bad  news.’  They’re 
involved  with  people  who  do  bad 
things. 

“The  poor  employee  is  in  a  hell  of  a 
shape,”  he  stated.  “When  you 
describe  good  labor  relations,  too 
many  times  what  that  means  is  that 
the  president  of  the  company  and  the 
president  of  the  union  are  meeting  in  a 
bar  somewhere  making  a  deal.” 

Employees  join  unions  because 
they  are  mad,  Ballow  feels. 

“Usually  people  join  a  union  to 
retaliate,  not  because  they  think 
they’re  going  to  get  anything  out  of 
it  personally.  They  do  it  to  punish 
their  employer.” 

He  said  that  he  was  amazed  and 
exhilarated  by  the  experience  of  put¬ 
ting  out  the  newspaper  during  the 
strike. 

“The  unions  would  like  for  you  to 
believe  that  the  reason  our  circulation 
went  down  was  because  people 
wouldn’t  buy  it  because  they  were  in 
sympathy.  That  is  so  wrong  it’s  unbe¬ 
lievable. 

“I  couldn’t  believe  it.  The  first 


morning  we  put  hawkers  on  the 
streets,  I  stood  on  the  corner  of  42nd 
and  Third  and  watched  people  line  up 
at  a  hawker.  At  7  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  people  lined  up  to  buy  the  news¬ 
paper  from  those  hawkers. 

“The  Daily  News  is  part  of  New 
York.  I  don’t  think  the  average  per¬ 
son  in  New  York  believed  in  the  vio¬ 


understand  that’s  what  clients  are 
looking  for.” 

He  also  objected  to  the  treatment 
the  negotiations  and  he  himself  has 
gotten  from  the  press.  He  cited  one 
article  that  said  he  wore  lizard-skin 
boots  and  drank  rare  brandy. 

“I’ve  never  owned  a  pair  of  boots 
and  I  don’t  drink,”  he  declared. 


“He  got  over  200  jobs  out  of  the  Guild.  /  don’t 
remember  us  asking  for  any  jobs  out  of  the  Guild,’ 
Ballow  said. 


lence,”  he  continued.  “They  knew  it 
was  there  and  they  weren’t  going  to 
go  up  to  a  newsstand  and  buy  a  news¬ 
paper  if  there  was  some  goon  standing 
there  that  was  going  to  beat  them  up. 
I’ve  seen  people  go  up  to  a  newsstand 
and  buy  a  Daily  News  and  hide  it 
because  they  were  scared  one  of 
those  goons  was  going  to  beat  them 
up.” 

Now  he  says  his  firm  is  getting  calls 
from  all  over  the  country  and  even 
London  for  help  in  labor  negotiations. 

“The  unions  have  done  us  a  favor. 
They  think  by  giving  us  this  reputa¬ 
tion,  they’re  hurting  us.  They  don’t 


“Now  where  would  they  get  some¬ 
thing  like  that? 

“It’s  easy  to  write  about  lawyers 
who  take  people’s  money  out  of  trust 
and  violate  their  ethics,  but  a  journal¬ 
ist’s  ethics  is  whatever  they  say  it  is 
on  a  given  day. 

“Here  are  journalists  who  are  out 
supporting  people  who  are  preventing 
us  from  exercising  our  First  Amend¬ 
ment  rights.  There’s  just  as  great  a 
First  Amendment  right  to  distribute  a 
newspaper  as  there  is  in  what  you  say 
in  a  newspaper,”  he  asserted. 

(Phillips  is  a  business  writer  for  the 
Nashville  Banner.) 


(Continued  from  page  63) 


request  “routinely  granted”  to  male 
co-workers. 

When  she  asked  why  she  was  ter¬ 
minated,  Fleming  replied  “You 
know,”  the  complaint  alleges. 

In  addition  to  the  punitive  damages 
of  $3.5  million,  Kagan  is  asking  for 
actual  and  compensatory  damages  for 
lost  earnings  estimated  at  over 
$50,000,  plus  damages  for  pain,  suf¬ 
fering  and  emotional  distress  and  sex¬ 
ual  harassment. 

Jim  Smith,  administrative  officer  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Newspaper  Guild, 
said  the  Guild  has  filed  for  an  arbitra¬ 
tion  hearing  in  connection  with 
Kagan’s  dismissal  but  is  not  a  party  to 
her  lawsuit. 

ASNE  deplores 
Santos  kidnapping 

The  American  Society  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Editors  has  passed  a  resolution 
deploring  the  kidnapping  of  Francisco 
Santos,  a  Colombian  journalist  who 
was  abducted  by  members  of  the 
Medellin  drug  cartel  last  September. 


Czech  papers 
finally  receive 
their  award 

Czechoslovak  newspapers  recently 
received  a  press  freedom  prize  that 
was  awarded  22  years  ago. 

The  1969  award  of  the  Golden  Pen 
of  Freedom,  which  is  given  annually 
by  the  International  Federation  of 
Newspaper  Publishers,  was  accepted 
by  the  former  dissident  journalist  Jiri 
Dienstbier,  who  is  currently  the  for¬ 
eign  minister  of  Czechoslovakia. 

The  Golden  Pen,  which  is  awarded 
for  “outstanding  action  in  the  cause 
of  press  freedom,”  had  been  attrib¬ 
uted  in  1969  to  the  Czechoslovak 
press  and  its  struggle  for  freedom. 


Attract 

(Continued  from  page  64) 


tors  expressed  concern  about  the  lack 
of  permanent  funding  for  minority 
college  journalism  programs.  With 
many  universities  cutting  budgets, 
they  expected  more  financial  help 
from  the  newspaper  industry. 


Students 

(Continued  from  page  79) 


ASNE’s  paper  had  at  least  three 
alumni  returning  to  help  the  next  crop 
of  student  journalists. 

Recruiters  walk  into  the  Latino 
Reporter’s  newsroom  to  ask  to  see 
reporters  about  internships  and  jobs. 

“It  really  fires  up  students  a  lot  and 
makes  them  feel  included  in  the  indus¬ 
try,”  Hernandez  said. 

At  its  convention  this  year,  NAHJ 
extended  the  concept  to  television, 
using  student  broadcast  journalists  to 
produce  a  news  segment  on  the  con¬ 
vention. 

Tribune  Holiday 
Fund  collects 
$1.4  million 

The  1990  Chicago  Tribune  Holiday 
Fund  of  the  Robert  R.  McCormick 
Tribune  Foundation  has  announced  it 
has  received  more  than  $1 .4  million  in 
contributions  from  Chicago  Tribune 
readers. 

The  foundation  distributes  the 
funds  to  various  area  charities. 
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Telemarketing 

(Continued  from  page  26) 

Brow  said.  “We  take  chances.  It’s 
not  real  sophisticated  but  it  seems  to 
work.” 

As  a  result,  newspapers  are  oper¬ 
ating  their  new  telemarketing  depart¬ 
ments  in  many  different  ways. 

Sometimes  the  new  department  is 
entirely  separate.  Sometimes  it  is  ] 
devoted  only  to  new  business  —  or 
only  to  marginal  business  or  only  spe¬ 
cial  products. 

Often  the  new  telemarketing 
departments  are  creating  their  own 
products. 

At  the  Raleigh  News  &  Observer, 
for  instance,  a  guide  to  Research 
Triangle-area  golf  courses  was  very 
successful,  telemarketing  manager 
Catherine  Bland  Jenkins  said. 

“Ninety  percent  of  the  people  in  it 
had  never  advertised  with  the  paper 
before.” 

A  special  section  celebrating  the 
opening  of  a  link  on  Interstate  40 
attracted  ads  from  companies  130  to 
140  miles  away  from  Raleigh,  she 
added. 

Despite  one  success  story  after 
another  like  this,  telemarketing  man¬ 
agers  readily  acknowledge  that  they 


are  still  only  a  tiny  part  of  their 
papers’  businesses. 

“Even  though  we’re  up  20%  [in 
telemarketing],  we  don’t  have  any  big 
effect  on  the  bottom  line,”  the  News 
&  Observer’s  Jenkins  said. 

“I’m  a  drop  in  the  bucket,”  added 
Asbury  Park  Press’  OBorne.  “The 
paper’s  doing  $40  million  and  I’m  try¬ 
ing  to  do  $2  million.” 

That’s  not  the  case  at  all  papers, 
however.  When  all  telemarketing 
operations  are  considered  together, 
telemarketing  accounts  for  fully  40% 
of  ad  revenue  at  the  Houston  Chroni¬ 
cle,  advertising  director  Dwight  M. 
Brown  said. 

And  the  fast  growth  of  these  new 
telemarketing  departments  has  been 
achieved,  by  and  large,  without 
applying  very  much  of  the  technology 
that  is  available. 

At  the  NATMA  conference,  man¬ 
agers  looked  on  like  kids  pressed 
against  the  toy  store  window  as  ven¬ 
dors  described  and  demonstrated  an 
array  of  hardware  and  software 
equipment  with  such  exotic  functions 
as  predictive  dialing,  end-of-call 
transmittal  and  electronic  call  slip. 

With  computer  equipment  avail¬ 
able  now,  telemarketers  can  call  up  to 
get  a  customer’s  buying  history; 
instant  scripts  that  handle  specific 
sales  objections,  and  lists  of  phone 


numbers  for  targeted  prospects. 
Requests  for  further  information  can 
be  handled  by  hitting  a  single  key¬ 
stroke. 

In  addition,  the  growth  in  the  new 
telemarketing  has  improved  the  more 
traditional  telemarketing  depart¬ 
ments,  managers  say. 

“We  probably  at  one  time  didn’t 
have  as  good  a  service  for  the  defen¬ 
sive  part  of  telemarketing,  the  ones 
who  call  in,”  said  W.  Robert 
Boehme,  retail  sales  manager  of  the 
Spokesman-Review  of  Spokane, 
Wash. 

“But  now  we’ve  not  only  got  a 
staff  who  can  take  the  calls  proper¬ 
ly  —  and  we’ve  been  able  to  prospect 
a  lot  better  than  before,”  he  added. 

At  just  five  years  old,  NATMA  is 
looking  forward  to  growing  up. 

“The  successful  newspapers  of  the 
’90s  in  our  opinion,  are  going  to  be  the 
ones  that  have  successful  telemar¬ 
keting  programs,”  Houston  Chroni¬ 
cle’s  Dwight  Brown  told  NATMA. 

*  *  « 

Charla  Hughes,  advertising  prod¬ 
ucts  sales  manager  for  the  Houston 
Chronicle,  was  this  year’s  NATMA 
annual  conference  chairperson. 

Hughes  established  the  Chronicle’s 
first  outbound  telemarketing  sales 
department  which  brought  in  over  $1 
million  in  revenue  its  first  year. 


They  won't  know 
you're  out  there 
unless  you're  in  here 


The  E&P  SYNDICATE  DIRECTORY  is  a  one-of-a-kind 
150  page  source  book  listing  syndicated  services  in 
5  easy-to-use  and  “familiar  to  the  industry”  sections. 
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Syndicate  Directory  all  year  long  to  locate  new  or 
existing  columns,  features,  cartoons,  puzzles,  games, 
etc.  to  add  to  their  newspapers. 

So  don’t  play  hide-n-seek  w'ith  your  talent — 
advertise  it  in  the  E&P  SYNDICATE  DIRECTORY!  i 

Call  Steve  Townsley  at  (212)  675-4380  or  your 
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Who'll  pay? 
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acts  as  a  warning  to  credit  executives. 
That  is  the  agency  saying  they  are  not 
confident  the  client  will  pay  us,” 
Eriksson  said.  Under  sequential  lia¬ 
bility,  it  seems  the  agencies  are 
unsure  whether  any  of  their  clients 
will  pay  them. 

The  AMCEA  issued  a  statement 
against  the  A.A.A.A.’s  position,  say¬ 
ing,  “A  shift  to  sequential  liability  will 
force  publishers  and  broadcasters  to 
judge  each  new  order  on  the  credit 
worthiness  of  the  client  rather  than 
the  financial  stability,  good  name,  and 
reputation  of  the  agency.” 

Additionally,  the  statement  says, 
the  move  could  force  changes  in  bill¬ 
ing  and  credit  policies  that  will  “inevi¬ 
tably  disrupt  longstanding  business 
partnerships.” 

“It  won’t  mean  the  end  of  agencies 
or  the  end  of  media  companies  or  the 
end  of  how  they  do  business,  but  it 
will  place  a  considerable  burden  on 
media  companies  when  it  comes  time 
to  process  the  orders,”  Eriksson 
stated. 

Many  of  the  agencies  E&P  called 
for  this  story  were  not  ready  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  subject  or  did  not  return 
calls. 

Dawn  Sibley,  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  media  director  at  Ally  & 
Gargano  Inc.,  believes  that,  although 
some  lawyers  and  publishers  will 
object  to  the  new  clause  in  contracts 
at  first,  it  will  soon  be  “business  as 
usual.” 

“It’s  more  realistic  because  if  there 
ever  is  a  lawsuit,  media  companies 
will  go  after  whoever  has  the 
money,”  Sibley  added.  “All  agencies 
are  doing  is  trying  to  protect  them¬ 
selves  from  financial  disaster.  I  don’t 
think  it  will  change  the  way  business 
is  done.” 

Randy  Novick,  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  media  director  of  AC&R 
Advertising,  agreed  that  the  people 
on  the  media  side  are  not  going  to  like 
this  change,  but  he  believes  the 
change  will  take  “a  very  long  time.” 

Novick  said  the  paying  of  media 
invoices  had  always  been  a  “secon¬ 
dary  service”  offered  by  agencies. 
With  reduced  compensation  in  these 
lean  times,  it  is  something  agencies  do 
not  need  to  deal  with.  “We  don’t  need 
to  be  a  collection  service  as  well. 

“Agencies  will  always  be  involved 
in  budget  management,  but  the  back¬ 
room  activity  of  paying  the  bills 
would  go  to  the  client,”  Novick  said. 
“It’s  taking  away  one  responsibility, 
but  1  don’t  know  if  that  would  change 


how  we  do  business  much.” 

George  Hayes,  director  of  media 
planning  at  McCann  Erikson  World¬ 
wide,  said  he  was  not  sure  why  the 
change  would  be  “a  big  deal.” 

“People  are  concerned  with  the 
financial  stability  of  agencies  and 
clients,  but  it  shouldn’t  affect  how 
business  is  done,”  Hayes  said.  “It 
seems  to  make  sense.  [The  change] 
probably  would  not  have  caused  an 
uproar  if  people  weren’t  so  concerned 
about  financial  stability  at  the 
moment.” 

At  one  time,  Hayes  said,  it  was  part 
of  the  relationship  with  the  client  for 
the  agency  to  take  on  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  paying  bills,  but  he  points  out 
that  clients  are  more  sophisticated 
now  and  the  business  is  more  compli¬ 
cated.  However,  now  agencies  do  not 
necessarily  take  on  that  role  for  every 
client,  and  compensation  is  not  based 
on  an  agency  taking  that  role. 

“Advertising  used  to  be  a  craft,  and 
the  money  just  rolled  in.  Now  agen¬ 
cies  are  more  concerned  with  how 
they  run  themselves  as  a  business. 
They  need  business  sense  and  busi¬ 
ness  discipline,”  Hayes  observed. 

“I  think  the  role  of  the  agency  has 
already  changed.  Once  the  agency 
spoke  for  all  aspects  of  a  company’s 
advertising.  It  was  the  complete 
advertising  and  marketing  arm  of  the 
client,  but  the  roles  have  already 
changed.  [Sequential  liability]  has 
really  just  caught  up  to  the  way  things 
are  now  being  done.  It  was  an  issue 
that  needed  to  be  clarified  for  a 
while,”  said  Hayes. 

In  commenting  about  the  change, 
A. A. A. A.  president  John  O’Toole 
said,  “It  is  essential  that  agencies 
keep  in  mind  that  liability  involves 
three  parties;  advertiser,  medium  and 
agency.  Whatever  liability  arrange¬ 
ment  is  chosen,  all  parties  should 
understand  and  agree  to  it.” 

So  far  silent  on  the  subject,  the 
clients  have  yet  to  express  any  con¬ 
cern  about  the  new  position,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  agencies  who  spoke  to 
E&P.  The  Association  of  National 
Advertisers,  when  contacted,  said 
they  have  not  taken  a  stand,  but  will 
discuss  the  matter  at  their  May  meet¬ 
ing. 

Some  in  the  newspaper  industry 
believe  this  policy  shift  does  mean  a 
change  in  their  agency  relationships, 
and  are  wondering  where  the  respon¬ 
sibility  ends  and  where  it  begins. 

A  current  example  being  cited  is 
Continental  Airlines,  handled  by 
Wells,  Rich  &  Greene,  which  went 
into  bankruptcy  over  a  weekend  after 
running  a  substantial  schedule  of  ads 
in  many  newspapers.  A  deal  is  being 
proposed  which  is  said  to  offer  the 
media  3(ki  for  every  dollar  owed. 


According  to  Drake,  the  agency,  if 
operating  under  sole  liability,  would 
be  responsible  for  paying  millions  of 
dollars  in  this  case.  “Why  should  they 
be  liable  when  they  haven’t  been 
paid?”  he  asked. 

One  recourse  already  undertaken 
by  some  newspapers  is  a  dual  liability 
clause  included  on  the  rate  card  that 
holds  the  agency  and  advertiser  both 
responsible  for  payment.  This  clause 
states  that  the  agency  and  client  are 
both  responsible  for  unpaid  invoices. 

“None  of  the  clients  I  know  like  the 
dual  liability,”  said  Drake. 

He  said  this  is  because,  if  an  agency 
goes  under,  and  the  client  has  already 
paid  for  the  advertising,  the  media  can 
sue  the  advertiser  who  ends  up  paying 
for  the  same  bill  twice. 

Another  method  being  contem¬ 
plated  by  the  media  is  to  demand  a 
cash-with-order  status  for  advertise¬ 
ments. 

“It’s  kind  of  tough  to  have  an 
advertising  agency  ask  for  money  up 
front  from  a  client.  It  endangers  the 
relationship  to  put  a  client  in  that  posi¬ 
tion.  The  agency  would  rather  have 
that  pressure  come  from  the  media,” 
Novick  said.  “If  all  media  ven¬ 
dors  demanded  cash  on  the  barrel, 
the  client  would  know  that  is  how 
the  game  is  played.  Then  the  agen¬ 
cy  would  just  recommend  media 
choices.” 

Sibley  does  not  believe  it  would 
ever  really  happen.  “Agencies  would 
refuse  to  do  it  and,  when  push  came  to 
shove,  [the  publishers]  would  do  busi¬ 
ness  as  before.” 

Hayes  thinks  if  cash-with-order 
became  the  norm,  it  “would  be  cum¬ 
bersome,  but  I  think  some  media 
companies  would  use  it  as  more  of  a 
threat  than  anything.” 

He  does  not  believe  anyone  would 
take  that  position  with  McCann  Erik¬ 
son  because  of  its  size  and  reputa¬ 
tion,  but  said  “there  may  be  some 
instances  where  a  media  vendor 
would  go  that  route  because  of  who 
they  were  dealing  with.” 

Scholarship 
fund  established 

A  scholarship  fund  to  benefit  stu¬ 
dent  photographers  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  at  Michigan  State  University  in 
memory  of  Russell  T.  Yantis,  who 
had  worked  as  an  adviser  to  photogra¬ 
phers  at  the  university’s  newspaper, 
the  State  News. 

Yantis  died  in  February  after  hav¬ 
ing  served  at  the  State  News  for  seven 
years.  He  had  previously  worked  as  a 
photographer  at  the  Mt.  Pleasant 
(Mich.)  Sun  and  at  the  Big  Rapids 
(Mich.)  Pioneer. 
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Housekeeping,  and  younger  up-and- 
coming  rivals,  Sassy  to  EUe. 

Typical  male-oriented  magazines, 
excluding  soft-  and  hard-porn  ones, 
appeal  to  more  specific  fare,  often 
explaining  how:  Popular  Mechanics 
and  Science,  Field  &  Stream,  and 
Road  and  Track,  to  name  a  few. 

Consider  copy  from  a  Popular 
Mechanics  promo: 

“There  are  some  men  who  are  con¬ 
tent  just  knowing  about  advances  in 
technology.  Then  there’s  the  man 
who  has  to  know  what  they  are  and 
how  they  work.  He  is  the  ‘Must- 
Know  Man.’  ’’ 

Moreover,  as  another  student 
observed,  women  played  important 
roles  developing  magazines.  In  fact, 
the  list  of  female  pioneers  is  as 
lengthy  as  male  newspaper  ones: 

Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  is  one  of 
several  famous  founders  of  The 
Atlantic.  Margaret  Fuller  edited  The 
Dial,  an  influential  journal  in  1840. 
Cyrus  H.K.  Curtis  founded  Ladies 
Home  Journal  in  1883,  as  a  women’s 
supplement  to  his  weekly  Tribune  and 
Farmer,  but  his  wife  Louisa  laughed 
at  his  pages  and  took  over,  increasing 
circulation  to  440,000  in  less  than  six 
years.  Harriet  Monroe,  editor  of 
Poetry,  helped  promote  the  careers  of 
literary  giants  such  as  Pound  and 
Eliot.  Lila  Acheson  helped  found 
Reader’s  Digest  with  her  husband 
DeWitt  Wallace.  Of  course,  more 
recently,  Helen  Gurley  Brown  saved 
and  increased  by  millions  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  Cosmopolitan. 

All  this  came  out  of  our  simple 
how/why  observation,  leading  to  eth¬ 
ics  papers  about  gender  and  journal¬ 
ism. 

More  interesting,  perhaps,  was  the 
where/when-male/female  grouping, 
concerning  new  hires.  Typically, 
male  journalism  students  wanted  to 
know  where  they  were  going  to  work 
while  women  wondered  when.  It 
seemed  more  male  students  were 
decision  makers  about  job  locations 
and,  even  in  the  ’90s,  many  women — 
including  our  most  gifted  and  experi¬ 
enced — were  planning,  ahem,  on  fol¬ 
lowing  boyfriends  upon  graduation. 

I  felt  like  an  academic  arsonist, 
igniting  a  heated  discussion  and 
inspiring  more  ethics  papers  about  the 
status  of  women  in  the  business. 

That,  after  all,  was  the  goal. 

The  idea-models  described  were 
meant  to  light  fires  under  students,  to 
stimulate  the  thinking  process  and 
cure  the  symptoms  of  senioritis.  In  a 
few  weeks,  many  of  them  will  be 


entering  newsrooms,  ideals  intact, 
ideas  in  tow. 

Enthusiasm,  like  flame,  is  catching. 
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our  benefit,”  said  Jack  Harpster, 
advertising  manager,  the  Las  Vegas 
Review. 

“I  doubt  we  would  accept  ads 
under  those  circumstances.  We  gen¬ 
erally  require  either  the  client  or 
agency  to  take  on  responsibility  for 
payment.  We’re  not  willing  to  be  a 
bank  for  the  agencies,”  said  Jeff 
Greene,  advertising  manager,  Wm- 
ston-Salem  (N.C.)  Journal. 

Greene  said  that  no  agency  had 
tried  to  place  on  those  terms,  but  if 
that  were  the  situation,  he  was  not 
“going  to  be  particularly  fond  of  it.” 

The  Journal  has  had  situations 
when  the  client  has  been  asked  to  co¬ 
guarantee  payment  but,  if  sequential 
liability  becomes  widespread,  he  will 
have  to  look  at  some  sort  of  new  pro¬ 
cess. 

“If  that  is  the  case,  we  would  prob¬ 
ably  just  bill  the  client  direct.” 

The  Gannett  Company  has  not  yet 
taken  a  position,  and  is  still  looking  at 
the  proposal  to  see  what  their 
response  should  be,  said  Sheila  Gib¬ 
bons,  company  spokeswoman. 


Politician 
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“There  needs  to  be  something,” 
Duke  said.  “It  seems  like  the  press 
wants  to  regulate  everything  in  the 
country  except  themselves.  The 
owner  of  a  major  newspaper  or  net¬ 
work  has  more  power  than  any  mem¬ 
ber  of  Congress.” 

Duke  said  that  when  he  announced 
his  candidacy  for  governor  it  was 
reported  in  the  New  York  Times,  the 
Washington  Post,  the  Boston  Globe 
and  on  CBS  News,  “but  in  the  Times- 
Picayune,  my  own  paper  in  my  own 
city,  not  one  word.  Let’s  say  you 
have  a  problem  with  the  local  paper. 
Where’s  the  redress?  The  Times-Pic- 
ayune  can  do  anything  they  want  to 
me  in  New  Orleans,  they  can  say  any¬ 
thing  about  me  or  not  give  me  any 
coverage  and  I’m  stuck.  There’s  got 
to  be  some  kind  of  alternative.” 

Globe  prints  on 
recycled  paper 

The  Boston  Globe  printed  its  April 
22  edition  entirely  on  recycled  news¬ 
print  in  recognition  of  Earth  Day 
1991. 


Discriminate 
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certain  age  and,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ad,  you  see  the  inscription:  “We  are 
an  equal-opportunities  employer.”  It 
is  true. 

Things  can  only  get  better  here. 
That  is  because,  in  a  relatively  short 
time,  according  to  the  experts,  there 
will  be  fewer  young  people  left  in  the 
country.  The  British  birthrate  has 
been  dropping  and  the  mean  age  of  the 
country  has  been  on  the  rise. 

Already  the  lack  of  high  school-age 
graduates  is  forcing  some  industries 
to  hire  older  people.  Unfortunately, 
journalism  is  not  one  of  these  indus¬ 
tries,  but  people  such  as  Gilbert  feel 
change  is  on  the  way. 

“There’s  a  lot  of  pressure  these 
days  on  the  government  to  amend  the 
law  to  include  age  discrimination,”  he 
said. 

However,  according  to  EOC’s 
Fox,  “The  government  appears  to  be 
dragging  its  feet,  hoping  the  shortfall 
in  young  people  entering  the  job  mar¬ 
ket  will  rectify  the  problem  without 
the  need  for  legislation.” 

So,  for  now,  many  senior  reporters 
on  major  publications  are  living  on 
borrowed  time  in  an  industry  that 
gives  a  person  about  20  years  before 
being  put  out  to  pasture.  To  make 
matters  worse,  there  are  not  even 
many  places  where  an  old  hand  of  45 
can  teach  journalism  as  a  retirement 
job.  Oh,  well,  I  suppose  we’ll  always 
have  Paris. 


Women  post  gains 
in  communications 

A  new  survey  released  by  Women 
in  Communications  Inc.  shows  that 
WICI  member  respondents  in  the 
owner/self-employed/free-lance 
category  increased  by  1 1%  over  last 
year,  totaling  17%  of  all  respon¬ 
dents. 

Salaries  for  those  who  classify 
themselves  as  free-lance  reporters 
and  writers,  however,  remain  below 
$20,000,  according  to  the  survey. 

Both  print  and  broadcast  writers 
also  reported  low  salaries,  reaching 
only  $30,000-535,000  after  15  years’ 
experience. 

Those  categories  showing  consis¬ 
tent  salary  gains  with  increasing  expe¬ 
rience  included  corporate  technical 
writers,  corporate  marketing  direc¬ 
tors,  corporate  PR/communications 
directors,  government  employees, 
and  self-employed  consultants. 
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ity.  The  right  Mickey  Mantle  card 
might  go  today  for  $35,000  and  a 
scarce  card  of  the  legendary  Honus 
Wagner  of  the  Pirates  recently  was 
sold  for  $451,000. 

He  came  up  with  the  idea  of  doing 
paintings  in  the  Bowman  style  and 
sent  them  to  Topps,  which  is  once 
again  printing  the  Bowman  series. 
Working  on  his  days  off  from  the 
Register,  Pursley  turned  out  12 
paintings  in  one  month  of  American 
League  players. 

Each  pack  of  the  1990  Bowman 
cards  contained  one  Pursley  painting 
featuring  the  likenesses  of  such  stars 
as  Robin  Yount,  Bo  Jackson  and 
Nolan  Ryan. 

Pursley  also  has  done  baseball  Hall 
of  Fame  pictures  for  a  Topps  maga¬ 
zine  and  baseball-theme  covers  for 
the  Register’s  television  guide. 

He  paints  mostly  from  photographs 
but  occasionally  he  gets  to  do  it  live. 
Chuck  Finley  of  the  Angels  posed  for 
a  scorebook  magazine  cover.  The 
pitcher  is  shown  fishing  barefoot  from 
a  river  bank,  wearing  a  team  hat, 
sports  shirt  and  jeans. 

At  the  time  he  posed,  Finley  wasn’t 
wearing  jeans,  so  the  lower  part  of  his 
body  is  actually  that  of  Pursley,  who 
painted  from  a  photo  taken  by  his 
wife. 

When  the  pitcher  saw  the  painting, 
Pursley  related,  he  expressed  amaze¬ 
ment,  asking,  “How  did  you  get  the 
feet  to  look  exactly  like  mine?’’ 

Pursley  also  has  done  a  portrait  of 
fastballer  Ryan. 

Recently,  the  artist  drew  Angels’ 
catcher  Lance  Parrish  reaching  into 
the  stands  for  a  foul  ball  after  shooting 
a  photo  of  the  action. 

Asked  about  his  working  speed, 
Pursley  responded,  “I’m  getting 
faster  all  the  time.  It  used  to  take  me 
three  hours  for  a  painting;  now  I  can 
do  it  in  an  hour.’’ 

His  at-home  artistry  takes  up  a  lot 
of  his  off-time  from  the  Register,  but  it 
has  paid  off.  Pursley  said  his  free¬ 
lance  income  last  year  exceeded  his 
newspaper  salary.  Besides  sports,  he 
does  various  other  graphics  for  the 
Register. 

Pursley  admitted  to  still  getting  a 
thrill  out  of  meeting  players  at  the 
ballpark. 

“Some  of  them  are  not  quite  as  nice 
as  I  had  imagined,  but  most  are  easy 
to  talk  to,’’  he  noted.  He  described 
Ryan  as  “kind  of  shy.” 

Pursley’s  relationship  with  baseball 
took  another  leap  recently.  He  was 
asked  to  sing  the  national  anthem 


over  the  public  address  system  at  an  | 
Angels-Oakland  A’s  game. 

He  happened  to  mention  he  had 
once  sung  at  weddings  and  other 
social  affairs  and  would  like  to  sing  at 
the  stadium. 

The  coordinator  for  the  event  asked 
Pursley  to  submit  a  tape,  which  they 
liked. 

“There’s  no  pay.  I  wouldn’t  ask  for 
money  to  sing  the  national  anthem, 
anyway,  but  I  do  get  four  tickets  to 
the  game,”  he  observed  with  a  grin. 

N.J.  chain 
stressing 
positive  news 

Two  daily  newspapers  and  13 
weekly  papers  in  New  Jersey  are  par¬ 
ticipating  in  a  1 4- week  editorial  cam¬ 
paign  entitled  “What’s  Right  With 
America  and  North  Jersey.” 

“The  purpose  of  this  campaign  is  to 
ensure  the  feeling  of  pride  in  America 
and  to  get  everyone  talking  up  what  is 
good,”  said  N.S.  Hayden,  president 
and  publisher  of  North  Jersey  News¬ 
papers  Co.  in  Paramus,  sponsor  of  the 
campaign. 

Journalists 
sought  for 
student  program 

The  National  Scholastic  Press 
Association  (NSPA)  of  Minneapolis 
requests  that  interested  professional 
journalists  who  want  to  help  high 
school  student  journalists  volunteer 
as  evaluators  for  its  Adopt-a-School 
program  during  the  spring,  summer 
and  fall  of  1991. 

The  program,  now  in  its  fourth 
year,  gives  high  school  students  an 
opportunity  to  have  their  work  cri¬ 
tiqued. 

More  than  30  volunteer  judges  from 
20  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
participated  in  last  year’s  program. 

Inquiries  should  be  directed  to  the 
NSPA  at:  620  Rarig  Center,  330  21st 
Ave.  S.,  University  of  Minnesota, 
Minneapolis,  MN  55455. 

Special  edition 

A  special  commemorative  edition 
of  the  Kansas  City  Star  was  published 
April  8  in  conjunction  with  the  fourth 
annual  Greater  Kansas  City  Day  and 
the  home  opening  day  of  the  Kansas 
City  Royals. 

Proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the 
papers  benefit  the  area’s  Rotary 
Youth  Camp  Foundation. 


Editors 
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was  not  surprised  by  some  of  the 
findings. 

“A  lot  of  people  pay  lip  service  to 
the  First  Amendment  but,  when  it 
comes  down  to  it,  it’s  hard  for  a  lot  of 
people  to  defend  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  in  practice,”  he  said.  “That’s 
why  we  exist — because  the  public  and 
media  don’t  support  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  as  consistently  as  they  could  or 
should  ....  We  believe  it’s  never  a 
good  idea  for  the  government  to  be 
the  arbiter  of  these  decisions.” 

Robert  O.  Wyatt,  the  Middle  Ten¬ 
nessee  State  University  journalism 
professor  who  oversaw  the  surveys, 
said  he  assumed  editors  would  nearly 
unanimously  support  full  protection 
to  political  reporting  but  was  sur¬ 
prised  at  how  little  legal  protection 
they  would  give  controversial  kinds 
of  reporting. 

“I  guess  it  confirms  for  me  that 
people  do  deal  a  great  deal  with  their 
preferences.  If  something  is  very 
offensive  to  them,  they  don’t  think 
government  should  protect  it,”  he 
said. 

The  studies  cost  about  $80,000  and 
were  paid  for  by  ASNE,  Gannett 
Foundation  and  Middle  Tennessee 
State  University. 


To  bed 
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aid  retained  an  out-placement  agency 
to  help  workers  find  new  jobs. 

McCabe  was  gloomy  about  the 
prospects  for  the  possibility  of  a  new 
daily  in  Los  Angeles. 

“Given  the  current  economic  situa¬ 
tion,  advertising  shrinkage,  the 
strength  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
and  the  number  of  weeklies  that  are 
doing  well,  a  new  daily  would  be  a 
very  tough  proposition,”  he  ob¬ 
served. 

J-school  inducts 
former  editors  into 
Hall  of  Fame 

The  school  of  journalism  at  South¬ 
ern  Illinois  University  in  Carbondale 
has  inducted  Marietta  Broughton, 
former  managing  editor  of  the  Cen- 
tralia  (Ill.)  Sentinel,  and  Joe  B. 
Bryant,  former  editor  of  the  Carlyle 
(Ill.)  Union  Banner,  into  its  Master 
Editors  Hall  of  Fame. 
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Talks  about  military  censorship  of  press 

Senator  Albert  Gore  Jr.  expresses  mixed  feelings  about  it  in  AAEC 
speech.  He  also  discusses  editorial  cartooning  and  more 


Core  (left)  with  editorial  cartoonists  Mike  Keefe  of  the  Denver  Post  and  North 
America  Syndicate  (center)  and  Michael  Ramirez  of  the  Memphis  Commercial 
Appeol  and  Copley  News  Service  (right).  Keefe  is  the  current  AAEC  president. 


By  David  Astor 

A  possible  1992  presidential  candi¬ 
date  gave  a  partial  thumbs-down  to 
military  censorship  of  the  press. 

“As  a  former  journalist,  I  do  not  go 
along  with  that,”  said  Senator  Albert 
Gore  Jr.  (D.-Tenn.),  who  worked  as  a 
Nashville  Tennessean  reporter  for 
several  years  before  entering  politics. 
“There  are  some  legitimate  reasons 
for  the  military  to  limit  war  coverage, 
but  I  think  the  concerns  of  journalists 
need  to  be  adequately  dealt  with.  The 
balance  has  tipped  too  far.” 

Gore,  who  was  responding  to  a 
question  at  the  Association  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Editorial  Cartoonists  convention 
in  Memphis  April  27,  did  defend  the 
right  of  the  U.S.  military  to  mislead 
the  media  about  its  Persian  Gulf  war 
attack  plans.  This  helped  save  Ameri¬ 
can  lives,  said  the  AAEC  keynote 
speaker. 

But  Milwaukee  Journal  editorial 
cartoonist  Bill  Sanders,  speaking 
from  the  audience,  took  issue  with  the 
press  being  lied  to  and  not  trusted. 


A  surprise  birthday  party  for  'Man¬ 
drake  the  Magician'  and  'The  Phantom' 
creator  Lee  Falk  (center)  was  held  last 
month  in  New  York  City.  The  event  was 
organized  by  Falk's  wife  Elizabeth 
(right)  and  King  Features  Syndicate, 
which  introduced  'Mandrake'  in  1934 
and  'The  Phantom'  in  1936.  Falk's  age 
was  not  divulged.  Others  pictured 
include  Hearst  Entertainment  Distribu¬ 
tion  (HED)  vice  president,  special  proj¬ 
ects  Austin  Hearst  (left);  Hearst  Corpo¬ 
ration  vice  president  and  HED  chair¬ 
man/chief  executive  officer  Bruce  Pais- 
ner  (with  glasses);  and  King  president 
Joe  D'Angelo  (between  the  Falks). 


“Do  you  actually  think  journalists 
would  have  reported  [the  real  attack 
plans]?”  he  asked  angrily. 

“I  wouldn’t  think  they  would  have 
reported  the  rape  victim’s  name,” 
retorted  Gore,  referring  to  the  inci¬ 
dent  at  the  Kennedy  family’s  Florida 
estate. 

Gore,  a  Vietnam  veteran  who  voted 
this  January  to  authorize  the  use  of 
force  to  drive  Iraq  out  of  Kuwait, 
opened  the  question  session  following 
his  speech  by  commenting;  “I  am  so 
keenly  aware  of  how  dangerous  this 
crowd  is.” 

But  he  said  he  enjoys  looking  at 
political  cartoons  and  noted  specifi¬ 
cally  that  some  of  the  editorial  draw¬ 
ings  about  the  Los  Angeles  police 
brutality  case  were  “deeply  mov¬ 
ing.” 

The  senator  also  said  he  is  aware  of 
how  hard  an  editorial  cartoonist’s  job 
can  be.  Gore  recalled  working  in  a 
cubicle  near  AAEC  member  Sandy 
Campbell  while  at  the  Tennessean, 
and  observed,  “I  know  how  much 
torture  some  of  you  go  through  think¬ 
ing  up  ideas.” 

Gore,  who  ran  for  the  Democratic 
presidential  nomination  in  1988,  also 
had  various  non-cartooning  and  non¬ 
media  comments  about  the  Gulf  and 
other  topics. 

He  said  the  U.S.  has  been  “timid 


about  advocating  the  idea  of  democ¬ 
racy”  in  Iraq  and  the  rest  of  the 
Mideast,  partially  because  so  many  of 
the  Arab  countries  allied  with  Amer¬ 
ica  during  the  Gulf  war  are  dictator¬ 
ships. 

The  senator  stated  that  he  agreed 
with  President  Bush  back  in  January 
that  Saddam  Hussein  was  a  danger¬ 
ous  man  who  needed  to  be  stopped, 
but  said  Bush  now  doesn’t  seem  to 
mind  terribly  that  Hussein  is  still  in 
power  because  the  Iraqi  leader  can 
“put  a  lid  on  the  Kurds  and  Shiites.” 

Gore  did  “commend”  Bush  for 
finally  helping  the  Kurds,  but  said  the 
president  “should  go  further.”  The 
AAEC  speaker  stated  that  an  interna¬ 
tional  tribunal  should  be  set  up  to  try 
Hussein  for  war  crimes,  and  that  the 
United  Nations  should  drop  Iraq  as  a 
member  until  the  Hussein  govern¬ 
ment  steps  down. 

The  senator  did  say  that,  as  “dis¬ 
tasteful”  as  it  might  be,  he  would 
favor  giving  Hussein  safe  passage  to  a 
third  country  if  this  improved  the 
Mideast  situation. 

Addressing  a  related  topic.  Gore 
said  the  U.S.  needs  a  national  energy 
policy  that  pushes  for  conservation 
and  alternatives  to  fossil  fuel. 

In  other  domestic  remarks.  Gore 
criticized  Bush  for  opposing  the  con- 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Weekly  column  discusses  concerns  of  grandparents 


A  weekly  question-and-answer  fea¬ 
ture  discussing  issues  of  concern  to 
grandparents  has  been  introduced  by 
Universal  Press  Syndicate. 

“Grandparenting”  columnists  Dee 
and  Tom  Hardie  talk  about  interact¬ 
ing  with  grandchildren,  learning  to 
say  no  to  them,  maintaining  relations 
with  grandchildren  of  divorce,  and 
many  other  topics. 

There  are  approximately  54  million 


fiLMAW?  ARES 


grandparents  in  the  United  States, 
and  studies  have  shown  that  older 
people  read  newspapers  more  (see 
E&P,  July  28,  1990). 

Dee  Hardie  launched  her  writing 
career  in  1948  at  Vogue,  working  out 
of  the  magazine’s  offices  in  New 
York,  London,  and  Paris  —  where 
she  met  Tom.  She  went  on  to  become 
a  weekly  columnist  for  the  Baltimore 
News-American  and  later  for  the  Bal- 
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The  first  of  1 2  daily  strips  about  Luonn's  period. 


Comic  has  focus  on  menstruation 


The  title  character  in  “Luann”  will 
get  her  first  period  during  a  May  6-18 
sequence. 

A  spokesperson  for  North  America 
Syndicate,  which  distributes  the  Greg 
Evans  comic  strip  to  about  250  daily 
and  Sunday  papers,  reported  that 
most  “Luann”  clients  will  be  pub¬ 
lishing  the  two-week  series. 

Denver  Post  associate  editor/fea¬ 
tures  Sue  Smith,  for  instance,  told 
NAS  that  the  sequence  was  “very 
well  done.” 

“I  was  really  impressed  with 
the  .  .  .  story  line,”  added  Houston 
Chronicle  assistant  managing  editor 

(Continued  from  previous  page) 
gressional  civil  rights  bill  and  said  the 
president  could  be  “quite  vulner¬ 
able”  in  the  1 992  election  because  of 
the  economy. 

Gore,  43,  said  he  himself  has  not 
yet  decided  whether  or  not  he  will  run 
for  president  next  year. 

Back  on  the  international  front. 
Gore  said  the  “collapse  of  commun¬ 
ism  will  be  remembered  as  the  pivotal 
event  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  cen¬ 
tury.” 

The  politician  also  poked  fun  at  his 
uncharismatic  reputation.  “How  can 
you  tell  Al  Gore  from  a  roomful  of 
Secret  Service  agents?”  asked  the 
AAEC  speaker.  “He’s  the  stiff  one.” 

AAEC  convention  coverage  will  con¬ 
tinue  in  next  week's  issue. 
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Susan  Bischoff. 

“This  is  an  important  subject,  one 
that  can  be  difficult  to  handle,”  said 
Dallas  Morning  News  vice  presi¬ 
dent/executive  editor  Ralph  Langer. 
“The  strip  seems  to  have  dealt  with  it 
in  an  informative,  humorous,  and 
helpful  way.” 

Buffalo  News  editor  Murray  Light 
told  E&P  that  he  was  originally 
against  running  the  series  but  was 
persuaded  by  others  at  the  paper  who 
felt  it  was  “tastefully  done.” 

“There  is  no  question  that  we  will 
get  letters  and  calls  of  protest,”  Light 
predicted,  noting  that  parents  will 
argue  that  they,  not  newspapers, 
should  be  telling  their  daughters 
about  menstruation.  Light,  however, 
said  many  parents  do  not  talk  to  their 
daughters  about  this  subject. 

Light  added  that  comics  in  recent 
years  have  definitely  become  more 
open  about  various  subjects,  although 
television  and  other  media  (and  even 
other  sections  of  newspapers)  are  still 
more  explicit. 

Speaking  of  tv.  Light  mentioned 
that  shows  such  as  Cosby  have  had 
menstruation  themes  during  the  past 
few  months. 

The  NAS  spokesperson  said  about 
four  “Luann”  clients  have  elected  to 
run  an  alternate  May  6-18  sequence. 

One  of  them  is  the  McKeesport 
(Pa.)  Daily  News.  Managing  editor 
Don  Dulac  told  E&P  that  the  series 
(Continued  on  page  106) 


timore  Sun,  Boston  Herald  Traveler, 
and  Roanoke  Times. 

Through  most  of  the  1970s,  Dee 
was  a  contributing  editor  and  monthly 
columnist  for  House  &  Garden  before 
joining  the  staff  of  House  Beautiful  in 
1981.  She  currently  writes  a 
bimonthly  column  for  the  magazine. 

In  addition.  Dee  has  contributed 
articles  to  the  New  York  Times,  Fam¬ 
ily  Circle,  and  other  publications,  and 
authored  two  books. 

Tom  Hardie  is  a  former  reporter  for 
the  Washington  Post,  correspondent 
for  INS  and  UP,  and  European  corre¬ 
spondent  for  Pathfinder  magazine. 

In  the  early  1950s,  he  gave  up  jour¬ 
nalism  to  pursue  a  career  in  the 
import/export  business,  and  was 
chairman  of  the  Maryland-based 
Nobelt  international  trading  company 
from  1953  to  1989. 

The  Hardies,  who  own  a  sheep 
farm  outside  of  Baltimore,  have  four 
grandchildren. 

Their  column  clients  include  the 
Annapolis  Capital,  Albuquerque 
Journal,  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Roa¬ 
noke  Times  &  World-News,  and  San 
Antonio  Express-News. 


Your  readers  will  relish  The  Healthy 
Gourmet,  our  recipe  column  that 
reaches  new  lows  in  sodium,  cho¬ 
lesterol  and  calories.  It  also  hits  new 
highs  in  gourmet  cooking  that's 
light  'n  easy.  And  it's  written  by 
former  food  editor  and  restaurant 
reviewer  Kit  Snedaker  who  made 
Los  Angeles  palatable  for  Harper 
and  Row's  The  Best  Places  to  Eat  in 
America. 

Call  toll-free  80044S4555  for  a 
free  sample  to  savor  from  our 
FOOD  and  HEALTH  packages. 
Alaska,  California,  Hawaii  and 
Canada,  call  collect  (619)  293-1818. 
Get  the  package  that  ties  up  read¬ 
ership  and  revenues. 
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{Continued  from  page  105) 
was  well  done,  but  “we  thought  some 
of  our  readers  would  find  it  a  little 
distasteful  for  a  comics  page.” 

Dulac  said  the  McKeesport  area  — 
which  is  near  Pittsburgh  —  has  a 
“small-town,  mill-worker,  ethnic- 
type”  population.  He  noted  that  these 
readers,  many  of  whom  are  of  Eastern 
European  descent,  are  “very  reli¬ 
gious  and  touchy  about  things  like 
this”  being  discussed  in  a  cartoon. 

To  promote  the  series,  NAS  has 
sent  clients  ads  and  a  column  “by” 
Luann  for  possible  use.  In  the  Evans- 
written  piece,  Luann  states,  “Lots  of 
girls  who  begin  menstruation  have  no 
clue  about  what’s  going  on!  No  talks 
with  anyone,  no  information,  noth¬ 
ing!  I  mean,  a  girl  could  think  she  was 
dying  or  something!” 

Also,  NAS  has  mentioned  to  clients 
that  they  might  consider  doing  stories 
relating  to  the  series  and  menstrua¬ 
tion.  The  syndicate  spokesperson 
noted  that  many  papers  are  running 
introductory  pieces  preparing  readers 
for  the  May  6-18  sequence. 

And  papers  can  offer  readers, 
schools,  and  youth  organizations  a 
“Luann  Becomes  a  Woman”  booklet 
which  reprints  the  series  and  features 

BUYING 

ARTWORK 

I  will  pay  the  following  prices  for  certain  examples  of  the 

listed  Sunday  comic  strip  original  artwork. 


1934-40 . 

. $10,000 

1930-32. 

. $10,000 

1933-40. 

. 5,000 

FLASH  CORDON 

1941-50. 

. 3,000 

1934 . 

. $25,000 

■!|935 . 

. 30.000 

TERRY  & 

1936 . 

. 30.000 

THE  PIRATES 

1937-40 . 

. 15,000 

1934 . 

. $10,000 

1935-36. 

. 6,000 

KRAZY  KAT 

1937-39. 

. 3.000 

1916-1918 . 

. $8,000 

1940-46. 

. 1 .500 

1919-22 . 

. 6,000 

1923-34 . 

. 5.000 

THIMBLE 

THEATRE/POPEYE 

MICKEY  MOUSE 

1930-33 . $30,000 

1934-36 .  20.000 

1937- 40 . 10.000 

POLLY  &  HER  PALS 

1915-25 . $3,000 

1926-35  . 4..500 

PRINCE  VALIANT 
1937 . $25,000 

1938- 42 .  15.000 

1943-50 .  7,500 

1950-60 . 4.500 

1960-71 . 1,500 


Pre  1930 . $3,000 

1930- 32 . 4.500 

1933-38 . 3,000 

DICK  TRACY 

1931- 35 . $10,000 

1936-37 . 4,000 

1938-44 . 3,000 

1945-50 .  2.000 

1951-60 .  800 

l%l-74 . .500 

$1000  EACH 
Peanuts 

Calvin  &  Hobbes 
Dounesbury 
Pogo-W.  Kelly 


This  is  a  partial  price  list  of  my  buying  prices  of  complete 
Sunday  comic  strip  pages.  I  am  also  looking  for  other 
comic  strips.  Daily  and  Sunday.  Golden  Age.  Silver  Age 
and  Underground  comic  book  pages  and  covers,  special¬ 
ly  drawings.  Christmas  cards  etc. 

TOM  HORVITZ 

TRH  GALLERY 

255  N.  El  Cielo  601 
Palm  Springs,  CA  92263 
(619)  341^92  FAX  (619)  341-2357 


Copley  children’s  cartoon  offering 


A  cartoon  feature  aimed  at  6-  to  12- 
year-olds  is  being  offered  by  Copley 
News  Service. 

J.R.  Rose’s  “Kids  Home  Newspa¬ 
per”  includes  puzzles,  rhymes,  and 
riddles  each  week.  Pup  the  “super 
dog”  is  the  star  of  the  reader-partici¬ 
pation  feature,  which  also  has  a  hippo 
and  bunny. 

Rose  is  an  award-winning  staff 
artist  and  cartoonist  for  the  Front 
Royal  (Va.)  Warren  Sentinel.  He 
recently  illustrated  his  first  children’s 
book.  Learning  to  Slow  Down  and 
Pay  Attention  (Chesapeake  Psycho¬ 
logical  Services). 

Speaking  of  kids.  King  Features 
Syndicate  columnist  Linda  Ellerbee 
and  her  Lucky  Duck  Productions 
company  will  develop  and  produce 
children’s  news  shows  for  the  Nick¬ 
elodeon  cable  network. 

additional  text  on  menstruation  from 
Girls  Inc.  (formerly  Girls  Clubs  of 
America). 

— David  Astor 

Info  is  on  computer 

There  have  been  several  recent 
developments  on  the  computer  and 
database  front. 

The  “Capital  Connections”  cele¬ 
brity  column  by  Karen  Feld  of  Cre¬ 
ators  Syndicate  is  now  available  to 
computer  users  who  subscribe  to 
Prodigy,  the  IBM/Sears  videotex  ven¬ 
ture. 

Also,  an  agreement  has  been 
reached  for  all  press  releases  trans¬ 
mitted  on  U.S.  Newswire  to  be  added 
to  the  Nexis  electronic  news  retrieval 
database. 

And  BPI  Media  Services,  a  sister 
company  to  the  BPI  Entertainment 
News  Wire,  announced  that  its  Syndi¬ 
cated  Columnist  Contacts  directory 
will  be  transferred  to  a  database  by 
this  October. 


News  about  awards 

Two  syndicated  editorial  cartoon¬ 
ists  were  honored  recently. 

David  Wiley  Miller  of  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  and  North 
America  Syndicate  won  a  Robert  F. 
Kennedy  Journalism  Award  for  his 
commentary  on  the  disadvantaged, 
and  Mike  Peters  of  the  Dayton  Daily 
News  and  United  Feature  Syndicate 
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WHCH  TREES  acwlE  CATS? 


Rose  has  tree  theme. 
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Hypocrisy  con  be  grating. 


received  the  Overseas  Press  Club’s 
Best  Cartoon  on  Foreign  Affairs 
Award. 

United  also  distributes  material 
from  The  New  Republic,  which 
recently  won  a  1990  National  Maga¬ 
zine  Award. 

In  prize  news  of  a  different  sort. 
Tribune  Media  Services  columnist  Pat 
Buchanan  has  received  the  Gay  & 
Lesbian  Alliance  Against  Defama¬ 
tion’s  Jesse  Helms  Defamer  of  the 
Year  award  for  negative  or  inaccurate 
coverage  of  gay  life. 

Some  recent  books 

The  Revenge  of  the  Baby-Sat,  the 
latest  “Calvin  and  Hobbes”  collec- 
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Monthly  political  cartoon  package 
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Future  L.A.  video  stars. 


The  right  wins  arm  race. 


A  monthly  package  of  progressive 
political  cartoons  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  by  Impact  Visuals. 

Contributors  have  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times,  Washington  Post, 
the  N.Y.C. -based  Guardian  national 
weekly  paper,  Z  magazine,  and  other 
publications.  They  come  from  the 
United  States,  Canada,  and  else¬ 
where. 

Impact  is  based  at  P.O.  Box 
404830,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11240-4830. 


to  Good  Eating  by  “Food  Pharmacy” 
columnist  Jean  Carper  of  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate. 

Pharos  next  month  is  publishing  the 
Dad,  I'm  An  Elvis  Personator 
“Drabble”  collection  by  cartoonist 
Kevin  Fagan  of  United  Feature  Syndi¬ 
cate. 

And  Nantier  Beall  Minoustchine 
has  published  an  “instant”  collection 
of  Persian  Gulf  war-related  editorial 
cartoons  called  The  Mother  of  All 
Windbags. 

Reactions  to  comics 


Another  wallet  liberated. 

tion  from  Bill  Watterson  of  Universal 
Press  Syndicate,  has  been  published 
by  Andrews  and  McMeel. 

Also  from  A&M  is  My  Health  His¬ 
tory  by  Universal  associate  vice 
president/promotion  Victoria  Hous¬ 
ton  and  Jamie  Raab.  The  book 
enables  people  to  record  birth  infor¬ 
mation,  immunizations,  allergic  reac¬ 
tions  to  medications,  major  illnesses, 
hospitalizations,  genetic  histories, 
and  more.  Also  included  is  a  variety 
of  general  medical  information. 

In  other  book  news.  Random 
House  has  published  the  Object  Les¬ 
sons  novel  by  columnist  Anna 
Quindlen  of  the  New  York  Times  and 
New  York  Times  News  Service. 

Bantam  Books  this  month  is 
releasing  The  Food  Pharmacy  Guide 


More  than  17,000  people  called  to 
support  “Drabble”  by  Kevin  Fagan 
of  United  Feature  Syndicate  when  the 
Arizona  Republic  asked  readers 
which  of  three  strips  they  would  like 
to  see  replaced  with  a  new  offering. 

The  second  of  the  three  comics 
staying  in  the  Republic  is  “Big  Nate” 
by  Lincoln  Peirce  of  United,  which 
received  about  5,000  votes. 

Coming  in  third  was  “Suburban 
Cowgirls”  by  Ed  Colley  and  Janet 
Aifieri  of  Tribune  Media  Services. 

At  the  Denver  Rocky  Mountain 
News,  “Horrorscope”  by  Eric  Olson 
and  Susan  Kelso  of  King  Features 
Syndicate  was  reinstated  after  reader 
protests. 

“Horrorscope”  didn't  fare  as  well 
at  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  where 
readers  complained  about  a  panel 
showing  a  man  mooning  a  woman 
driver.  “The  comic’s  days  in  the  Post- 
Dispatch  are  now  numbered,”  said 
Larry  Fiquette,  the  “Reader’s  Advo¬ 
cate”  at  the  paper. 

King,  by  the  way,  now  offers  “Hor¬ 
rorscope”  in  a  one-column  format  as  ^ 
well  as  the  original  two-column  size. 

In  other  reader-opinion  news,  the 
February  23  E&P  item  about  an 
Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon  Journal  comics  V 
poll  did  not  mention  the  fourth-  and  \ 
fifth-place  finishers.  They  were  “Gar¬ 
field”  by  Jim  Davis  of  United  and 
“Baby  Blues”  by  Jerry  Scott  and 
Rick  Kirkman  of  Creators  Syndicate. 
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alarm  where  these  trends  are 
reflected  in  your  product. 

Aside  from  the  researchers  I  have 
mentioned,  another  person  who 
argues  that  you  are  paying  too  much 
attention  to  men  is  Scripps  Howard 
vice  president  Susan  Miller.  In 
attempting  to  convince  you  to  devote 
more  coverage  to  women,  she  notes 
that  sports  and  business  rank  low  with 
women  readers. 

“We  shouldn’t  conclude,  how¬ 
ever,”  she  says,  “that  women  inher¬ 
ently  have  no  interest  in  sports  or 
business  sections.  Women  simply  are 
not  particularly  interested’in  the  cur¬ 
rent  content  of  these  sections.” 

Following  Miller’s  reasoning,  we 
should  not  conclude  that  men  inher¬ 
ently  have  no  interest  in  lifestyle. 
Men  are  simply  not  particularly  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  current  content  of  these 
sections.  Most  men  do  not  relate  well 
to  reading  that  the  male  culture  is  one 
of  “power,  objectification  and  vio¬ 
lence.”  Most  men  are  weary  of  the 
female  agenda  which  dominates  what 
one  newspaper  executive  called 
“Daughter  of  Women’s  Pages.” 

Soft  news,  the  stuff  of  lifestyle  sec¬ 
tions,  is  often  regarded  as  a  lesser 
form  of  journalism  because  of  its 
relaxed  approach  to  objectivity,  but  it 
cannot  be  dismissed  as  having  little 
significance  in  men’s  lives. 


Max  Frankel,  executive  editor  of 
the  New  York  Times,  said  at  a  confer¬ 
ence  in  October  1990  that  what  some 
call  “soft  news”  the  New  York  Times 
calls  “the  vitals  of  human  affairs.” 

Betty  Friedan  said  soft  news  is  “the 
significant  news  as  far  as  I’m  con¬ 
cerned.” 

In  fact,  the  relaxed  approach  to 
objectivity  only  endows  it  with  more 
impact.  Indeed,  in  the  hands  of  a 
writer  with  a  political  agenda  or  an 
ideological  ax  to  grind,  there  is  pre¬ 
cious  little  difference  between  soft 
news  and  propaganda. 

We  have  seen  its  terrible  effective¬ 
ness  in  denigrating  men,  advancing  a 
feminine  agenda,  and  creating  a  seri¬ 
ous  imbalance  in  discussion  of  impor¬ 
tant  social  problems  such  as  domestic 
violence,  child  support,  child  cus¬ 
tody,  teen-age  pregnancy,  job  dis¬ 


crimination,  unwed  fathers,  the 
“feminization  of  poverty,”  criminal 
justice,  date  rape,  sexual  harassment 
and  many,  many  others. 

I  hasten  to  make  perfectly  clear  that 
the  problem  of  imbalance  is  not 
feminism,  but  something  broader  and 
ubiquitous  in  American  culture, 
something  I  call  feminacentrism,  the 
unspoken  assumption  that  what 
women  say  about  certain  topics  — 
men,  children,  family,  sex,  relation¬ 
ships — is  inherently,  unarguably 
right. 

The  chief  shortcoming  of  femi¬ 
nacentrism  is  that  it  tends  to  grant 
women  absolute  impunity  in  social 
problems  and  to  shift  blame  and  scru¬ 
tiny  entirely  toward  men.  The  phe¬ 
nomenon  is  not  new.  Shakespeare 
observed  it  in  As  You  Like  It:  “O,  that 
woman  that  cannot  make  her  fault  her 
husband’s  occasion,  let  her  never 
nurse  her  child  herself,  for  she  will 
breed  it  like  a  fool!” 

Allowing  women  to  avoid  responsi¬ 
bility  and  self-examination  is  a  sure¬ 
fire  formula  for  failing  to  solve  prob¬ 
lems  between  the  sexes  and  for 
exacerbating  anger  and  resentment  in 
men. 

The  other  shortcoming  of  femi¬ 
nacentrism  is  its  inability  to  see  and 
deal  with  problems  faced  by  men.  For 
a  story  reporting  that  3,416  men  were 
murdered  at  work  (82%  of  all  at-work 
murders)  USA  Today  on  Aug.  5, 1987 
used  this  headline:  “732  women  were 
murdered  on  the  job.”  Men  who  read 
this  kind  of  coverage  cannot  avoid 
detecting  a  severe  journalistic  disin¬ 


terest  in  their  situations.  When  you 
ask  them  to  subscribe  on  the  basis  of 
your  coverage  of  sports,  business  and 
politics,  they  look  at  your  competi¬ 
tion — magazines,  radio,  tv — and  ask, 
“Why  should  I?” 

Scripps  Howard’s  Miller  argues 
that  you  should  copy  your  competi¬ 
tion  to  appeal  more  to  women  read¬ 
ers.  “Increase  content  designed  to 
appeal  to  younger  women  ....  Top¬ 
ics  of  special  appeal  to  younger 
women  include  .  .  .  topics  targeted 
by  women’s  magazines.  We  should 
also  cover  what’s  in  this  month’s 
magazines,”  but  why  devote  precious 
resources  to  fighting  your  competi¬ 
tion’s  strength? 

As  Nanette  Wiser,  marketing  direc¬ 
tor/editorial  manager  for  Copley 
News  Service  told  me,  “Anyone  who 
designs  a  lifestyle  section  just  for 


women  is  barking  up  the  wrong  tree. 
Why  continue  to  provide  a  section 
that  is  90%  for  women  if  that’s  not  the 
direction  your  paper  is  going?” 

By  publishing  a  lifestyle  section 
that  appeals  to  men,  you  would  strike 
your  competition  at  their  weakest 
point,  you  would  be  offering  men 
something  they  can  get  nowhere  else, 
though  books  and  magazines,  as  we 
have  seen,  are  scrambling  to  satisfy 
the  need. 

You,  however,  much  more  than 
books  and  magazines,  are  ideally 
situated  to  succeed  in  the  male  life¬ 
style  market.  Books  and  magazines 
must  make  huge  long-range  guesses 
about  their  coverage  of  men. 

Bob  Sipchen,  writing  in  the  L.A. 
Times,  said  that  “Men’s  magazine 
editors  find  themselves  in  a  sort  of 
rugby  scrum,  with  everyone  kicking 
desperately  to  gain  possession  of  the 
male  reader.” 

If  a  magazine  charts  an  errant 
course  toward  capturing  men’s  inter¬ 
est,  it  will  learn  of  its  miscalculation 
only  after  months  have  passed  and 
huge  amounts  of  money  have  been 
spent,  but  you,  at  your  newspaper  or 
syndicate,  have  the  advantage  of 
almost  instantaneous  feedback, 
invaluable  in  revising  and  fine-tuning 
your  approach  on  a  virtually  daily 
basis. 

Here  is  how  I  would  recommend 
that  you  begin. 

•  First,  recognize  that  allowing 
men  an  equal  or  at  least  substantial 
voice  in  lifestyle  will  inevitably  result 
in  men  wanting  to  say  such  shocking 
things  as  men  are  basically  good  and 
women  are  not  perfect.  Incredibly  but 
truly  enough,  this  will  upset  a  few 
women  and  their  gallant  male  protec¬ 
tors.  Following  are  a  few  ideas  to  help 
you  handle  such  complaints. 

Kay  Haugaard  has  written  for  over 
140  publications.  “The  only  things  I 
have  trouble  selling,”  she  told  me, 
“are  things  in  which  I’m  the  least 
bit  critical  of  women.  It  seems  as 
though  you  simply  cannot  say  any¬ 
thing  against  women,  which  doesn’t 
please  me  as  a  woman,  because 
wasn’t  that  what  the  women’s  move¬ 
ment  was  about,  for  women  to  be 
treated  as  equals,  to  be  taken  off  our 
pedestals?” 

Haugaard  was  moved  to  pen  the 
following  verse,  the  humor  of  which 
you  might  find  handy  in  dissipating 
criticism  of  your  new  policy  of  gender 
balance. 

In  these  days  of  the  male  chauvin¬ 
ist  pig 

His  wrongs  to  the  female  figure  real 
big 

But  men  criticizing  women  would 
raise  a  royal  row 

Has  the  female  of  the  species 


The  other  shortcoming  of  feminacentrism  is  its 
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become  a  sacred  sow? 

Thomas  Jefferson  also  offered  a 
few  words  which  might  help  to  stave 
off  the  accusation  that  you  are  anti¬ 
female,  or  chauvinist,  or  Neander¬ 
thal.  You  might  observe,  “As 
Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  in  1820, 
‘Here  we  are  not  afraid  to  follow  truth 
wherever  it  may  lead,  nor  to  tolerate 
any  error  so  long  as  reason  is  left  free 
to  combat  it.’  If  the  male  viewpoint  is 
wrong,  those  who  find  it  erroneous 
may  attempt  to  prove  their  case.  If  it 
is  right,  all  of  us — you  and  yours 
included — will  benefit.  I  expect  that 
none  of  this  is  either  right  or  wrong.  I 
only  expect  it  to  be  interesting, 
thought-provoking  and  refreshing.  It 
will  induce  more  people  to  buy  our 
product — the  newspapers  we  publish 
and  the  features  we  syndicate.’’ 

•  Second,  make  a  long-term  com¬ 
mitment  to  ascertain  and  give  men  the 
coverage  they  want.  It  will  take  a 
while  for  men  to  understand  that  you 


beat,  such  as  tv,  movies  or  music, 
while  women  are  free  to  cover  what¬ 
ever  topic  strikes  their  fancy,  fre¬ 
quently  a  topic  involving  sexual  poli¬ 
tics. 

•  Fifth,  as  a  cost-saving  measure, 
tell  your  syndicate  sales  rep  that  you 
want  to  buy  a  columnist  whose  orien¬ 
tation  is  pro-male.  If  you  are  a  syndi¬ 
cate,  sign  one  or  two  of  the  men’s 
activists  who  are  currently  writing 
clearly,  compellingly  and  without 
compensation  for  various  men’s 
newsletters. 

•  Sixth,  allow  men  to  define  them¬ 
selves.  In  preparing  this  article  1  have 
been  struck  by  how  often  that  idea 
comes  up  in  men’s  discussion  of  gen¬ 
der  issues. 

Sam  Allis,  as  the  token  male  in 
Time’s  fall  1990  special  issue  on 
women,  wrote,  “What  do  men  really 
want?  To  define  themselves  on  their 
own  terms,  just  as  women  began  to  do 
a  couple  of  decades  ago.’’ 


The  result:  You’ll  sell  more  papers  and  syndicated 
features,  and  do  a  better  job  of  serving  the  real  needs 
of  your  communities. 


really  have  developed  an  interest  in 
their  personal  happiness.  Encourage 
men  to  provide  feedback  by  tele¬ 
phone;  men  write  fewer  letters  than 
women  do. 

•  Third,  announce  your  new  policy 
to  your  staff  in  positive  terms. 
Explain  it  as  one  of  inclusion,  not 
exclusion.  Make  it  clear  that  your 
intention  is  a)  to  capture  male  reader- 
ship,  and  b)  to  make  your  female  audi¬ 
ence  not  only  remain  but  grow  by 
providing  women  with  new  and 
refreshing  male  perspectives.  After 
all,  women  have  been  complaining  for 
years  about  men  not  talking. 

•  Fourth,  consider  the  advice  of 
David  Powell,  lifestyle  editor  of  the 
Indianapolis  Star.  He  told  me,  “The 
most  important  thing  in  getting 
balanced  coverage  is  getting  a 
balanced  staff.”  He  said  that  when  he 
started  in  the  Star’s  lifestyle  section  in 
1984  he  was  the  only  male. 

“I’ve  hired  two  men  since  becom¬ 
ing  editor,”  he  said.  “There  are  only 
13  full-time  staffers,  four  of  whom  are 
men.  I  rely  on  the  staff  to  represent 
diverse  interests  and  reflect  what’s 
going  on  in  society.” 

Be  aware  that  even  if  your  newspa¬ 
per  bucks  the  national  statistics  that 
show  significantly  more  women  than 
men  are  staff  writers  in  feature  and 
lifestyle  sections,  a  hidden  imbalance 
may  nevertheless  exist.  Frequently 
male  staffers  are  assigned  a  narrow 


Asa  Baber  in  Playboy,  January 
1983,  wrote,  “It  is  our  responsibility 
to  define  ourselves  instead  of  letting 
others  do  that.” 

In  December  1978,  Baber  quoted  a 
college  professor  who  said,  “  ...  in 
redefining  their  role  in  society, 
women  have  begun  to  redefine,  or 
misdefine,  manhood  .  .  .  I’m  not 
sure  women  can  be  trusted  in  their 
redefining.  They’ve  never  been 
men.” 

Best-selling  author  Robert  Bly  tells 
of  a  man  who  cried  for  joy  when  his 
son  said,  “1  want  you  to  understand 
one  thing.  1  don’t  accept  my  mother’s 
view  of  you  any  longer.”  Bly  com¬ 
ments  that  women  “can  be  judgmen¬ 
tal  about  masculine  traits  that  are 
merely  different  or  unexpected.” 

•  Seventh,  be  prepared  to  face 
criticism  from  women’s  groups  who 
make  more  noise  than  their  numbers 
warrant.  You  can  justify  your  new 
policy  by  telling  them  what  two  noted 
feminists,  Karen  DeCrow  and  Betty 
Friedan,  told  me. 

DeCrow,  the  former  NOW  presi¬ 
dent,  said,  “It  is  certainly  not  anti¬ 
feminist  to  discuss  men’s  issues.  Men 
have  always  had  legitimate  issues 
connected  with  parenting,  the 
requirement  to  support  families,  and 
their  role  options  which  are  much 
more  limited  than  women’s.” 

Friedan,  author  of  The  Feminine 
Mystique,  said  that  current  defini¬ 


tions  of  news  are  “an  iron  mask  that 
prevents  a  full  understanding  of  men 
and  do  not  allow  for  a  full  definition  of 
masculinity.  They  produce  an  obso¬ 
lete  polarization  of  sex  roles.  They  do 
not  do  justice  to  the  identity  of  the 
human  who  happens  to  be  male.” 

If  women’s  protests  are  loud  and 
organized  enough,  have  your  promo¬ 
tion  department  ready  to  capitalize  on 
their  criticism  to  generate  interest, 
publicity  and  support. 

•  Eighth,  promote  your  new  life¬ 
style  section  in  terms  that  will  appeal 
to  men.  Definitely  do  not  intimate  that 
your  coverage  is  about  men  learning 
to  cry  or  “open  up”  or  “share  their 
feelings.”  Avoid  references  to 
“today’s  new  man.”  Refer  to  con¬ 
cepts  to  which  men  have  been  trained 
to  respond:  fairness,  justice,  even- 
handedness,  balance,  equity.  Refer 
also  to  the  one  need  1  believe  Ameri¬ 
can  men  in  1991  most  desperately 
wish  to  have  met.  Let  them  know  they 
are  appreciated.  If  your  lifestyle  sec¬ 
tion  is  called  “Lifestyle”  or  anything 
similar,  change  its  name.  Expecting 
men  to  respond  to  a  features  section 
called  “Lifestyle”  is  like  expecting 
women  to  be  enthusiastic  about  a 
sports  section  called  “Sweat.” 

•  Ninth,  have  promotion  let 
women  know  they  will  enjoy  and  ben¬ 
efit  from  your  new  approach.  Use 
these  quotes  from  Robert  Bly’s  best 
seller; 

“Conscious  fighting  is  a  great  help 
in  relationships  between  men  and 
women.” 

“A  good  fight  gets  things  clearer, 
and  1  think  women  long  to  fight  and  be 
with  men  who  know  how  to  fight 
well.” 

Bly  also  quotes  eminent  psychia¬ 
trist  Carl  Jung  as  having  said, 
“American  marriages  are  the  saddest 
in  the  whole  world,  because  the  man 
does  all  his  fighting  at  the  of¬ 
fice.” 

Moreover,  men  have  been  beaten 
and  berated  into  submission  by  intim¬ 
idation,  blaming  and  misinformation. 
However,  men  are  not  by  nature  sub¬ 
missive  and  everyone  wants  to  be 
appreciated.  Men  will  therefore 
embrace,  though  cautiously  at  first,  a 
newspaper  which  follows  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  fairness,  balance  and  equity  to 
demonstrate  justice,  need  and  value 
of  defending  and  appreciating  men, 
and  eventually  to  require  women  to 
defend — in  a  spirit  of  love  and  social 
betterment — a  few  items  in  their  own 
behavioral  repertoire.  Women,  too, 
will  find  your  honesty  valuable  and 
commendable. 

The  result:  You’ll  sell  more  papers 
and  syndicated  features,  and  do  a  bet¬ 
ter  job  of  serving  the  real  needs  of 
your  communities. 
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who  was  considering  whether  to 
adopt  the  ideas. 

•  The  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald- 
Leader  created  a  women’s  section  to 
reach  at  risk  women  readers.  It 
started  from  scratch,  asking  women, 
not  editors,  what  they  wanted,  and 
ended  up  with  You  (subtitled  News 
for  Today’s  Women),  a  12-page 
tabloid  with  color  on  every  page. 

Stories  are  short.  They  focus  on 
useful  information  and  do  not  jump. 
You  includes,  on  Page  2,  an  index  of 
stories  and  advertisers;  a  Your  Turn 
page  featuring  a  profile  of  a  local 
woman  and  letters;  a  page  of  shopping 
tips;  two  Parents  and  Children  pages 
include  things  to  do  and  day  care  cen¬ 
ters;  two  food  pages;  and  a  Survival 
Guide  page  includes  product  recalls, 
weather  precautions,  pets  tips,  and 
child  care  information. 

Editor  Tim  Kelly  said  the  weak 
economy  had  put  a  damper  on  plans 
to  start  such  a  section,  which  would 
require  up  to  two  extra  staffers,  but 
the  Herald-Leader  did  assign  a 
reporter  to  cover  parenting. 

•  The  Wisconsin  State  Journal  in 
Madison  created  a  new  feature  sec¬ 
tion  aimed  at  potential  readers.  It  got 
Rumpus,  a  lively  12-page  tabloid 
organized  by  age  of  readers — 5  to  9, 
10  to  14,  15  to  18,  and  parents. 

The  cover  teases  stories  about 
dolls,  young  teen  fashions,  grading 
high  schools,  extracurricular  activi¬ 
ties,  and  how  to  care  for  sick  kids.  All 
local,  short  features  inside  cover  an 
astronomy  museum,  how  to  manage 
time,  what  happens  if  kids  get  caught 
with  beer  in  the  car,  decorating  kids 
rooms,  Nintendo,  mall  crawling,  and 
book  reviews. 

Journal  editor  Frank  Denton  said 
Rumpus  showed  a  way  to  attract 
tenuous  readers  without  offending 
loyal  ones.  The  paper  was  consider¬ 
ing  doing  it — for  real. 

•  The  Portland  (Maine)  Press  Her¬ 
ald  tried  prototypes  of  a  general  news 
and  a  classified  section. 

Page  One  of  the  news  section  fea¬ 
tured  a  prominent  digest  of  news  and 
sports  stories  and  gave  their  location 
inside.  Three  Page  One  news  stories 
included  labels,  summary  para¬ 
graphs,  and  a  reference  at  the  end 
directing  readers  where  to  find  more 
information. 

Inside,  pages  are  labeled  and  sto¬ 
ries  feature  short  breakout  boxes  of 
related  information.  Maps  indicate 
locations  of  brief  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  stories.  A  feature  called  Data- 
store  tells  readers  how  to  get  more 


news,  advertising  and  other  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  paper  by  phone,  fax  or 
computer. 

The  classified  section  tries  to  guide 
shoppers.  It  uses  directories  and 
tabular  graphs  of  items  for  sale,  in 
addition  to  traditional  columns  of 
classified  ads.  Special  boxes  list  items 
of  interest  to  teen-agers  and  night 
spots. 

Both  sections  “played  well”  and 
took  a  lot  of  drudgery  out  of  reading, 
said  executive  editor  Louis  A. 
Ureneck,  but  the  extra  editing  and 
color  would  pose  obstacles  to  live 
production. 

Perhaps  the  most  convincing  case 
for  recreating  newspapers  in  a  new 
image  came  from  the  Boca  Raton 
(Fla.)  News,  which  introduced  one  of 
the  most  radical  makeovers  in  news¬ 
paper  history  last  October — and  saw 
its  circulation  jump  20%. 

As  previously  reported  here,  the 
new  News  includes  a  bigger  news 
hole,  shorter  stories  with  no  jumps, 
and  many  of  the  features  mentioned 
above. 

Most  important,  according  to  edi¬ 
tor  Wayne  Ezell,  the  “zero-based” 
remake — viewed  as  “obscene”  by 
high-minded  journalists  concerned 
about  trivialization  of  the  news — 
required  the  paper  to  change  its  cul¬ 
ture  and  “listen  to  readers.” 

Tampa  columnist 
joins  St.  Pete 

Tampa  Tribune  political  columnist 
Howard  Troxler  is  taking  a  trip  across 
Tampa  Bay  to  join  the  competition, 
the  St.  Petersburg  Times. 

Beginning  in  May,  Troxler,  who  is 
32  and  spent  nine  years  at  the  Tri¬ 
bune,  will  move  his  column  to  the 
Times  and  expand  its  bounds  to 
“things  that  are  on  the  minds  of  peo¬ 
ple,  things  everybody  has  in  common 
that  they  may  not  realize.” 

Troxler’ s  frequency  will  go  from 
five  days  a  week  at  the  Tribune  to 
three  days  at  the  Times. 

Papers  to  publish 
souvenir  program 

The  Hollywood  (Calif.)  Indepen¬ 
dent  and  the  Los  Angeles  Indepen¬ 
dent  have  obtained  exclusive  authori¬ 
zation  to  publish  the  official  souvenir 
program  for  the  Welcome  Home 
Desert  Storm  Parade  May  19  in  Holly¬ 
wood. 

The  program  will  be  printed  as  a 
special  section  in  the  May  15  editions 
of  the  newspapers. 


Readers 

(Continued  from  page  14) 

pers  serve  up  a  blend  of  lite  news  and 
fluff. 

“We  have  to  continue  to  do  our 
basic  mission — watchdog,  education, 
bringing  knowledge  and  in-depth 
information — but  we  also  have  to  find 
a  way  to  design  and  present  news  so  it 
appeals  to  people  who  look  for  a  fast 
read  and  quick  information,”  he  said. 
“By  having  easy-to-chew  pieces  of 
information,  I  do  not  think  you  are 
trivializing  the  news  at  all.  1  think  you 
are  responding  to  readers.” 

“The  challenge,”  Ketter  said,  “is 
how  to  make  your  newspaper  reflect 
the  varied  information  needs  of  their 
audience.”  Hopefully  this  study  gives 
newspaper  editors  some  tips. 


Erburu 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


will  be  completed  and  we  will  be  a 
much  more  effective  association,  a 
stronger  association,  and  we  will  be 
serving  our  members  better.  If  by  that 
meeting  that  has  been  accomplished, 

I  will  feel  as  if  it’s  been  a  productive 
year.” 

Chicago-area 
Sun  chain  folds 

Copley  Newspapers  folded  its 
recently  purchased  Chicago-area  Sun 
community  newspaper  group  April 
24. 

Sun  papers  serving  La  Grange,  La 
Grange  Park,  Western  Springs  and 
Brookfield,  all  Chicago  suburbs,  were 
closed. 

However,  Copley  said  it  planned  to 
continue  publishing  The  Shopper,  a 
free-distribution  paper. 

Globe  workshops 

The  Boston  Globe  has  announced  it 
will  sponsor  two  workshops  on  col¬ 
lege  education  for  parents  and  youth. 

The  Boston  Globe  College  Work¬ 
shop  will  feature  sessions  on  selecting 
a  college  and  paying  for  college. 

In  addition,  the  newspaper  has 
published  the  spring  issue  of  its 
newsletter  the  Young  Reader,  which 
is  written  by  Globe  children’s  book 
editor  Stephanie  Loer. 

The  newsletter  is  offered  free  as  a 
public  service  and  is  published  quar¬ 
terly. 
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Contempt 

(Continued  from  page  96) 


affront  to  the  court,  and  it  does 
involve  the  prospect  of  jail.  But  a 
reporter  cannot  hope  to  gather  con¬ 
troversial  information  if  sources  fear 
that  the  reporter  will  testify  about 
sources  despite  promises  to  the  con¬ 
trary  .... 

“The  plaintiffs  are  claiming  racial 
discrimination.  What  the  source  of 
the  document  has  to  do  with  these 
claims  is  unclear.  The  information 
was  not  reported  in  this  newspaper 
until  after  the  raid  .  .  .”  the  editorial 
continued.  “The  plaintiffs’  case 
remains  to  be  tried.  What  is  clear, 
however,  is  that  Linda  Wheeler’s  role 
as  a  reporter  in  these  matters  is 
tangential  at  most.  No  attempt  should 
have  been  made  to  compel  her  to  tes¬ 
tify.”  I 

The  Reporters  Committee  for  Free¬ 
dom  of  the  Press,  the  New  York 
Times,  Washington  Times,  the 
National  Association  of  Broadcasters 
and  television  stations  WUSA  and 
WTTG  have  filed  a  friend  of  the  court 
brief  in  support  of  Wheeler  and  the 
Post. 

—  Debra  Gersh 

Learning  Channel 
sale  approved 

Sale  of  the  51%  share  in  the  Learn¬ 
ing  Channel  held  by  Financial  News 
Network  and  Infotechnology  Inc.  to 
the  Discovery  Channel  for  $12.75 
million  has  been  approved  by  a  fed¬ 
eral  bankruptcy  judge. 

Both  FNN  and  Infotech,  parent 
company  to  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional,  are  operating  under  Chapter  1 1 
bankruptcy  protection. 

International 
sports  fax  service 
by  USA  Today 

The  USA  Today  International  Edi¬ 
tion  has  announced  plans  to  launch  a 
facsimile  news  service  to  provide  late 
U.S.  sports  developments  to  readers 
overseas. 

“Overnight  Sports  Wire”  will  be 
distributed  to  subscribers  daily  and 
will  contain  results  of  sporting  events 
that  happened  the  previous  evening. 

Late-breaking  business  and  general 
news  items  may  also  be  included,  the 
newspaper  said. 
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Newsday  workers 
in  5-year  pacts 

Delivery  drivers,  press  operators, 
platemakers  and  maintenance  work¬ 
ers  at  Newsday  have  ratified  five-year 
contracts  calling  for  almost  14% 
higher  pay. 

About  1,000  workers  are  affected. 
Contracts  with  four  units  of  the 
Graphic  Communications  Interna¬ 
tional  Union  Local  406  include  raises 
of  a  little  over  2%  every  six  months 
for  30  months.  In  the  fourth  and  fifth 
years  wages  and  health  benefits  are  to 
be  renegotiated,  with  binding  arbitra¬ 
tion  in  the  event  of  a  deadlock. 

The  agreements  also  include  con¬ 
cessions  designed  to  cut  the  com¬ 
pany’s  operating  costs.  The  major 
one  cuts  press  staffing  on  color  runs 
by  one  operator,  or  about  10%,  but  no 
jobs  were  eliminated. 

For  press  operators  on  the  1 1  p.m. 
shift,  pay  for  a  35-hour  week  will  rise 
13.6%,  from  $847  to  $962.  Drivers’ 
pay  will  go  up  13.9%,  from  $828  to 
$943  a  week. 

“I  think  for  today’s  economic  cli¬ 
mate,  with  the  lack  of  advertising,  we 
feel  we  did  quite  well  in  obtaining 
these  contracts  for  five  years  that  give 
both  sides  stability,”  said  GCIU 
Local  406  president  George  Tedeschi, 
who  added  that  in  better  times  the 
union  would  be  less  inclined  to  make 
any  concessions. 

Post,  Times 
up  IHT  stake 

The  Washington  Post  Co.  and  New 
York  Times  Co.  now  have  the  Inter¬ 
national  Herald  Tribune  to  them¬ 
selves. 

The  companies  said  they  have 
bought  out  the  third  partner,  Whit- 
com  Investment  Co.,  for  an  undis¬ 
closed  price. 

An  industry  source  valued  the  deal 
at  up  to  $20  million. 

Formerly  the  three  companies 
shared  equally  in  ownership  and  man¬ 
agement. 

Richard  D.  Simmons,  who  has  been 
IHT  president  for  two  years  and  who 
retires  May  9  as  Washington  Post  Co. 
president,  said  there  would  be  no 
changes. 

He  described  IHT  as  profitable  and 
said  the  addition  of  an  Asian  edition 
helped  boost  circulation  to  about 
200,000  daily  around  the  world. 

Founded  in  1 887  as  the  Paris  edition 
of  the  New  York  Herald,  IHT  was 
taken  over  by  the  Post  and  John  Hay 
Whitney  when  the  Tribune  folded  in 
1966,  with  the  Times  joining  later. 


Understand 

(Continued  from  page  78) 


because  of  the  increase  in  fee-based 
accounts,  the  speaker  said. 

What  should  be  clear  to  newspaper 
managers.  Smith  added,  is  that 
“clients  are  demanding  greater 
accountability  for  the  dollars  they  are 
spending.  As  one  respondent  put  it, 
‘Clients  are  asking  me  more  difficult 
questions  today  than  they  have  in  my 
20  years  in  the  business.  Newspapers 
need  to  be  providing  him  with  some  of 
the  answers.’  ” 

Judge  opens 
coaches’  pacts 

A  Georgia  state  judge  has  ruled  that 
Georgia  Tech  athletic  coaches  must 
disclose  their  lucrative  outside  con¬ 
tracts,  such  as  with  shoe  manufactur-  | 
ers,  to  public  inspection  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  state  open  records  laws. 

Fulton  Superior  Court  Judge  Frank 
M.  Hull  dismissed  arguments  about 
the  privacy  of  Georgia  Tech  basket¬ 
ball  coach  Bobby  Cremins,  football 
coach  Bobby  Ross  and  women’s 
basketball  coach  Bernadette 
McGlade  and  held  in  favor  of  the 
Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution. 

Coaches’  athletically  related  ‘out¬ 
side’  income  and  contracts  are  in¬ 
tegrally  related  to  ‘the  course  of 
operation’  ”  of  their  jobs  with  the 
University,  Hull  said  in  a  22-page  rul¬ 
ing  April  24. 

The  state  and  the  public  “have  a 
compelling  interest  in  having  access 
to  the  athletically  related  or  job- 
related  activities  agreements  and 
financial  records  of  the  coach  of  a 
state  university  athletic  team,”  Hull 
said,  noting  the  close  interaction 
between  the  coaches’  outside  busi¬ 
ness  activities  and  the  Georgia  Tech 
Athletic  Association. 

Typical  of  the  documents  ordered 
open  were  contracts  for  Cremins’ 
television  and  radio  shows,  basket¬ 
ball  camps,  and  to  promote  Nike 
shoes. 

Hull,  who  reviewed  the  contracts, 
said  radio  and  tv  shows  and  deals 
requiring  teams  to  wear  a  manufactur¬ 
er’s  equipment  amount  to  economic 
opportunities,  or  indirect  compensa¬ 
tion,  the  state  was  giving  to  the 
coaches.  He  said  the  people  have 
a  right  to  know  in  order  to  judge 
whether  such  arrangements  posed 
conflicts  of  interest  for  the  coaches. 

Hull  ordered  the  coaches  to  turn 
over  the  documents  May  24  but  set  a 
hearing  on  a  stay  for  May  2. 
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Classified  Advertising 


11  W.  19th  Street,  NY,  NY  10011 
PHONE  (212)  675-4300 
FAX  (212)  929-1259 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


900  PERSONALS 

Joint  ventures  available  at  no  cost  for 
DIAL  &  DATE  at  1-900-4L0VERS,  CAR 
QUOTE  LINE  at  1 -900-TRADE-IN,  or 
CLASSIFIED  LINE  at 
1-900-321-SELL.  Call  for  complete 
details  Communication  Management 
Sen/ice,  Inc.  at  1-800-233-7785. 


"Talking"  personal  classifieds.  A  900 
audiotex  success.  Quick  start-up,  no 
investment,  high  income.  High  reader 
usage.  Peeke  LoanFax.  Call  Linda: 
(301)  840-5752. 


_ ASTROLOGY _ 

Daily-Weekly-Monthly  Features. 
Camera  ready.  Free  trial.  Time  Data 
Syndicate.  1-800-322-5101. 


_ AUDIOTEX _ 

By  Peeke  LoanFax.  See  our  ad  under 
MORTGAGE  RATES  and  900  PERSON¬ 
ALS,  or  call  to  discuss  custom 

applications. _ 

TALKING  NEWSPAPERS 
NEW  PRODUCT,  Advance  Communica¬ 
tion  Equipment  now  offers  Audiotex, 
voice  mail.  Fax  back.  Turn  key  systems 
start  at  $4,995.00.  For  more  informa¬ 
tion  and  demo  call  (404)  767-0123. 


ENTERTAINMENT 

Free  Music  &  Entertainment  Features 
from  The  Music  News  Network.  Weekly 
columns  about  today’s  breaking  songs, 
popular  music  -acts  &  celebrity  news. 
Excellent  for  Entertainment/Weekend 
Pages.  Free  brochure  1(800) 
333-7092. 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

BARGAIN  PACKAGE:  52  each  -  3 

comic  strips,  3  panel  cartoons,  cross¬ 

word  puzzle.  Send  $10  for  4  samples  of 
each.  Classic  Features,  PO  Box  6038, 

Gulfport,  MS  39506. 


DR.  DIALOGO’S  DIARY  is  a  sometimes 
light/sometimes  serious  look  at  life  and 
living.  It's  a  column  designed  for  weekly 
community  newspapers. 

FREE  samples.  Write: 

AMADEUS  PUBLISHERS,  PO  Box 


_ MONEY _ 

"MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY."  -FREE 
for  one  month.  Act  now!  A  reader  pleas- 
er.  Weekly.  Samples.  Michael  LeFan 
Features,  1802  South  13th,  Temple, 
TX  76504-7364.  _ 


MORTGAGE  RATES 

"Talking"  rate  chart!  A  proven  audiotex 
success.  Increase  reader  value  +  earn 
revenue.  Joint  venture,  sale,  lease. 
Peeke  LoanFax.  Call  Linda:  (301) 
840-5752. _ 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 

MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated). 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Camera  ready.  Star  photos. 
Our  17th  year.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7 
Charles  Court,  Middletown,  NY  10940; 
(914)  692-4572. _ 


NEWS  SERVICES 

ENVIRONMENT  NEWS  SERVICE  (ENS) 
Worldwide  network  of  professionals 
deliver  exclusive  articles  together  with 
top  foreign  wire  service  stories  daily. 

FAX:  (604)  732-4000. _ 

YOUR  MAN  IN  HONG  KONG 
Senior  reporter  from  Hong  Kong’s  Engl¬ 
ish  press  will  supply  features,  photos 
and  news  about  fascinating  events  in 
Hong  Kong’s  run-up  to  1997.  Specialist 
on  Hong  Kong’s  new  airport  project. 
STUART  BECKER  PUBLICATIONS, 
14B  Siu  Kwai  Wan,  Cheung  Chau, 
Hong  Kong,  tel/fax  852-981-2 141. 


PUBLIC  AFFAIRS 

GET  A  UNIQUE  perspective  on  public 

affairs,  every  week.  Free  samples;  Marc 

Desmond,  419  16th  St.,  Brooklyn,  NY 

11215;  (718)  788-8350. 


_ PUZZLES _ 

PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
Daily  and  Sunday  Crossword  Puzzles 
24515  California  Ave.  #12  Hemet,  CA 
92343  Phone  (714)  926-4843. 


SENIOR  HEALTH 

"Senior  Clinic."  AMERICA’S  ONLY 
doctor  written  column  on  Senior  Health. 


CONTRACTS  FOR  SALE 

Newspaper  contracts  in  prime  western 
locations.  Non-competitive  situations 
near  major  metro  market.  Long  estab¬ 
lished  county  weeklies.  Discounted  for 
immediate  sale.  Reply  to  Box  5315, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

APPRAISALS 

Comprehensive  analysis  meeting  IRS 
guidelines  for  tax  planning,  loans, 
estates,  partnerships,  divorce,  minority 
shares,  net  worth  statements,  etc. 
Reasonable  fees. 

C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
4  Water  St.,  Arlington,  MA  02174 
(617)  643-1863 


C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 
900  N.  Federal  Hwy.  -  Suite  160 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 


COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established 
reasonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr.. 

Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  estate; 
planning,  tax,  partnership,  loan,  depre¬ 
ciation,  insurance,  corporate  and 
personal  worth.  Sensible  fees. 
Brochure.  Bolitho-Sterling  Newspaper 
Service,  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  (407) 
820-8530,  205  Worth  Ave.,  Suite  201, 
Palm  Beach,  FL  33480;  or  James  C. 
Sterling,  (816)  374-7645,  2405  Grand 
Ave.  Suite  500,  Kansas  City,  MO 
64108-2519. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


’’1st  in  RESULTS" 

WEBSTER  &  ASSOCIATES 
131  S.  Gilmer 
Sulphur  Springs,  TX  75482 
(903)  885-7200  (903)  473-2525 


Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S.  GOULD  &  COMPANY 
2111  Thomas  Drive 
Panama  City,  FL  32407 
(904)  234-1117 


BARRY  FRENCH,  Ashlawn  Road, 
Assonet,  MA  02702.  (508)  644-5772 
Appraisals-Consulting-Brokerage 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053  daytime; 

(813)  446-0871  nights: 
or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 


Over  600  sold  -  Est.  1959 
W.B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

PO  Box  442 
Clarksburg,  MD  20871 
Larry  Grimes-President 
(301)  507-6047 

Dick  Smith-South-  (601)  627-7906 
Ed  Travis-East-  (716)  383-8508 
John  McCabe-West-  (213)  459-8123 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


BOLITHO-STERLING 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 
Over  600  Newspaper  Sales 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
(407)  820-8530 
205  Worth  Ave.  Suite  201 
Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
JAMES  C.  STERLING 
(816)  374-7645 
2405  Grand  Ave.,  Suite  500 
Kansas  City,  MO  64108-2519 


BRUCE  WRIGHT,  Media  Consultant 
Newspaper  Sales  -  Consulting 
8937  Laguna  Place  Way 
Elk  Grove,  CA  95758  (916)684-3987 


Brokerage  -  Consulting  -  Appraisals 
BUSHELMAN  &  ASSOCIATES 
8  Gibbons,  Florence,  KY  41047 
(606)  525-6066 


Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 


C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
Representing  newspapers  in  New 
England  and  the  Northeast.  Brokers, 
Appraisers,  Consultants.  Call  for 
brochure.  (617)  643-1863,  4  Water 
St.,  Arlington,  MA  02174. 

Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
Appraisal«Brokerage«Consulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 


JAMES  MARTIN  &  ASSOCIATES 
Phone  (614)  889-9747 
FAX  (614)  889-2659 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


KARL  WRAY,  Newspaper  Broker 
2420  South  Ola  Vista 
San  Clemente,  CA  92672 
(714)  492-5241 


MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
FAX  (404)  233-2318 
TWX  9102402390 
Lon  W.  Williams 


MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
5196  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440  FAX  (714)  624-8852 


Michael  D.  Lindsey 
Media  Consultants,  Inc. 

PO  Box  650 

Saratoga,  WY  82331  (307)  326-8177 
OR  3465  S.  Oleander  Dr. 
Chandler,  AZ  85248  (602)  899-3698 


Invest  In  Your  Future. 
Subscribe  to  E&P  Today! 
Call  (212)  675-4380 


3383,  Mission,  B.C.,  Canada  V2V  4L1. 


HUMOR 


IN  A  NUTSHELL.  Give  your  readers  a 
good  laugh  and  keep  them  coming  back 
for  more.  Award-winning,  700  word 
weekly  column  has  fans  coast  to  coast. 
Free  samples.  Barbara  Naness,  119 
Washington  Ave.,  Staten  Island,  NY 
10314,  (718)  698-6979, 


THE  DAILY  DOSE,  topical  humor  in 
one-liner  formats.  Faxed  or  E-mailed  to 
your  newspaper  Monday-Friday.  For  a 
free  trial,  contact  Alan  Ray  at  (209) 
476-1511. 


"Excellent  reader  response"  Rochester 
(NY)  Democrat  &  Chronicle.  Now  in  8th 
year.  Weekly,  600  words.  Samples, 
rates-  Frank  Macinnis,  M.D.,  HFM 
Literary  Enterprises,  PO  Box  307 
EDMONTON,  Alberta,  Canada  T5J  2J7 
(403)  472-6254. 


By  the  time  a  family  pays  off 
the  mortgage  for  a  home  in 
the  suburbs,  the  home  isn’t 
home,  and  the  suburbs 
aren’t  suburbs. 

Anonvmous 


ATTENTION  ADVERTISERS 

E  &  P’s  offices  will  be  closed  on: 
Monday,  May  27th,  Memorial  Day 
Please  note  this 
when  submitting  ad  copy 
_  for  the  June  1st  issue. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Newspaper  Brokers— Consultants 
215  Mountain  Dr.,  Suite  101 
Destin,  FL  32541 

RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (904)  837-4040 


Publication  Brokerage  •  Appraisal 
John  T.  Cribb 
CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE 
1  Annette  Park  Drive 
Bozeman,  MT  59715 
(406)  586-6621  FAX  (406)  586-6774 


Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


Dreamed  of  that  special  combination  of 
retirement  and  job  satisfaction?  Zone  1 
tree  seasonal  arts  and  events  weekly  in 
high  demographic,  seaside  resort. 
$100,000+  gross.  Desktop  operation. 
Priced  to  sell.  Box  5284,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Half  price  sale.  91  year  old  weekly  in 
Arkansas.  Purchased  for  $140,000  in 
1988  but  available  now  for  only 
$70,000.  Only  paper  published  in 
beautiful  rural  county.  Paper  grossed 
$130,000  in  1988  but  fell  to  $85,000 
last  year  under  present  publisher  whose 
20  years  of  experience  is  in  editorial  not 
advertising.  Paper  is  still  profitable  but 
new  publisher  with  advertising  back¬ 
ground  could  restore  to  former  glory  and 
net  $35,000  to  $40,000  per  year.  My 
loss  is  your  gain.  A  good  school  system 
and  three  bedroom  brick  homes  priced 
in  low  $30s.  If  you’re  serious  about 
owning  your  own  paper  and  being  your 
own  boss,  don't  miss  this  steal.  1/2 
down  required  and  owner  will  carry 
balance  for  5  years.  Box  5287,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


LARGE  RURAL  WEEKLY  &  TMC  (Zone 
2)  with  plant.  Profitable.  $1.65MM  on 
terms  to  strong  buyer.  Management  will 
stay.  Write  Box  5279,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Long  established  small  town  weekly  in 
Pacific  Northwest.  Computerized. 
$100,000.  Box  5314,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MOVE  TO  TEXAS.  Send  for  list  of 
publisher  financed  newspapers.  Bill 
Berger,  ATN  Inc.,  1801  Exposition, 
Austin,  TX  78703.  (512)  476-3950. 


Oregon  weekly  near  Portland.  Scenic 
area.  $50,00(3  down.  If  you're  working 
hard  already,  why  not  own  your  own  and 
build  some  equity.  Joe  Davis  (619) 
259-7137. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


MIDWESTERN  WEEKLY,  SHOPPER  in 
excellent  exurban  market.  Excellent 
growth,  gross  up  $300K  over  5  years  to 
$632,(300  in  1990.  Tremendous 
potential.  Nearly  6,000  paid  circula¬ 
tion.  You’ll  love  this  town,  an  hour  from 
major  city.  This  is  the  “American 
Dream"  publishing  opportunity. 
$950,000. 

MIDWESTERN  LEGAL  DAILY  is  official 
publication  for  city,  county.  Long 
history,  good  reputation,  stable  money¬ 
maker  cash  flowing  $300K  annually. 
Press  in  place.  Opportunity  for  growth. 
$1,750,000. 

EXCELLENT  GROWING  SPECIALTY 
publication  in  Southeastern  U  S.  Needs 
publishing  partner  or  someone  to  purch¬ 
ase  completely.  High  demographic 
industry  focus.  Perfect  for  publisher 
with  a  press,  who  wants  to  add  monthly 
publication.  Three  year  old  company 
grossed  over  $440,000  in  1990. 

MISSOURI  TWIN  WEEKLIES  shopper 
operation.  High  growth,  good  demo¬ 
graphic  exurban  area.  Tremendous 
potential.  Grossed  over  $530,000  in 
1990.  Web  press.  Very  nice  town. 
Owner  wants  quick  sale.  $150K  down, 
easy  terms.  Best  offer  buys  it' 

NORTHEASTERN  SUBURBAN 
GROUP,  high  growth,  high  demo¬ 
graphic  region.  Excellent  growth 
history,  potential.  Full  plant,  building. 
Grossing  $1.4  million.  $2.2  million 
includes  building. 

STRONG,  GROWING  SUBURBAN 
group  in  Northeastern  U.S.  Excellent 
high  demographic  communities,  full 
press  operation.  Grossing  $2.4  million. 
$3  million  includes  building. 

MISSOURI  WEEKLY,  SHOPPER  in 
Ozarks  area.  Nice  town,  good  stable 
growth.  Gross  $240,00(3.  Building 
included  at  $250,000. 


JOINT  VENTURE 

Very  Busy  Miami  Newspaper 
is  considering  a  joint  venture 
in  the  printing  portion  of  our 
operation.  We  presently  have 
our  own  facilities,  but  need  to 
update  and  dramatically 
increase  the  size  of  our  plant 
and  equipment.  Maybe  you 
have  some  ideas  that  will 
make  this  work  for  you  and  for 
us.  We’ll  listen. 

Call  Michael  Miller  at 
Miami’s  Community 
Newspapers 
(305)  665-8214 
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PLEASE  WRITE  FOR  DETAILS  on  these 
newspaper  properties.  Call  or  write  to 
discuss  our  terms  for  selling  your  news¬ 
paper  property.  Our  success  stories  date 
back  to  1923. 

JAMES  C.  STERLING 
Bolitho-Sterling 
Newspaper  Service 

2405  Grand  Suite  500 
Kansas  City,  MO  64108-2519 
(816)  374-7645 


Specialty  magazine  (hot  health  topic)  in 
Research  Triangle  Park  poised  for 
expansion  to  other  cities,  states.  Gross 
53K.  Sell  61K.  PO  Box  51671, 
Durham,  NC  27717. 


All  happiness  depends  on  a 
leisurely  breakfast. 

John  Gunter 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


Considering  selling  your  newspaper  and 
have  a  circulation  of  over  4,000?  Write 
Box  3755,  Editor  &  Publisher.  We  are  a 
small  community  newspaper  group  that 
believes  in  local  autonomy. 

WE  ARE  owner/operators  of  230  daily 
and  weekly  newspaper  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Israel  and  we  are  aggressively  seek¬ 
ing  acquisitions.  Circulation  5,000  to 
25,000.  Contact: 

David  Radler 
President 
Hollinger  Inc. 

1827  West  5th  Avenue 
Vancouver,  BC  V6J  1  F*5 

Phone  (604)  732-4443 
FAX  (604)  732-3961 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


PUBUCATIONS  WANTED 


Special  interest  periodical,  under  $1M 
annual  sales,  suitable  for  sheetfed 
offset  production  wanted.  PO  Box  49, 
Bluffton,  OH  45817. _ 

The  search  for  truth  is  really 
a  lot  of  good  fun. 

Vernon  Howard 


INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


ACCLAIMED  AUTOMATED 
AFFORDABLE 
For  the  rest  of  the  reasons 
Circulation  Professionals& 
Choose 

Circulation  Development,  Inc. 

For  Telemarketing 
Call  for  our  brochure 
l-(800)  247-2338 


CIRCULATION  III 
Telemarketing  Coast  to  Coast 
(214)  352-1123 
John  Dinan  —  John  Lyons 


CREWS!!! 

Nobody  does  crews??? 
WRONG!!! 

Crews,  phones,  stop  savers 
FJD’s  11th  Anniversary 
1-800-845-2855 


J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkarn  (514)  227-6478. 


KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT 
(313)  673-9533 


LEVIS  NATIONAL,  INC. 

“WE  DELIVER  MORE 
HOMES  TO  YOUR  NEWSPAPER" 

For  over  two  decades,  LEVIS  NATION¬ 
AL,  INC.  has  served  more  newspapers 
than  any  other  circulation  telemarketing 
firm  in  the  country.  Backed  by  technol¬ 
ogy’s  latest  computer-assisted  market¬ 
ing  systems,  LEVIS  stands  ready  to  help 
your  newspaper  reach  its  circulation 
goals. 

Call  (201)  263-1500 


Tele-Sales  Systems.  Inc. 


The  Nations  leading  telemarket¬ 
ing  firm  specializing  exclusively 
in  the  publishing  industry.  Com¬ 
pletely  automated  operations; 
providing  sales  and  services 
specifically  for  today’s  innovative 
and  demanding  Circulation  Sales 
and  Marketing  Executives. 

West  800-347-1474 

East  800-755-7222 


VER-A-FAST  CORPORATION 
Conversion/Sampling  Programs 
1 5  Years  Experience 
1-800-327-8463 

"YES!” 

Regardless  of  the  size  of  your  newspap¬ 
er,  we  can  supply  you  with  a  steady  flow 
of  new  start  orders  at  the  pace  YOU 
want!  Try  us  for  a  week  and  see!  All 
zones! 

ASK  US.  AND  OUR  RESPONSE 
WILL  BE, 

“YES!  WE  CAN!" 

(216)  434-4466 
PRO  STARTS 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 
Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1(800)  545-6908  1(505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  PO  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 

EQUIPMENT 

& 

SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


RETIP  WORN  CAMERA  DRILLS- 
Low  cost- 1st  set  on  approval- 
Over  eighty  satisfied  newspapers. 
BROOKLYN  TOOL  (201)  659-5990 


SQUeeze  Lenses. 

Process  camera-lens  specialists. 
Optimize,  align,  focus,  calibrate. 

H.  Carlbom  CKOptical  213/372-0372. 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


COMMERCIAL  PRINT  QUOTES-FAST! 
"COMQUOTE"  computes  everthything 
Runs  Lotus  123/IBM  PC 
Profitable  quotes  every  time. 

E.  Slingland,  (201)  838-8800 


DISPLAY/390  ■  Ad  scheduling,  account 
and  contract  management,  sales 
analysis,  billing  and  accounts  receiv¬ 
able  -  all  in  one  software  package.  IBM 
and  Macintosh.  Nancy  Jacobsen  (415) 
488-9279. 


MAILROOM 


•  24-P,  48-P.  and  72-P  HARRIS  STUF- 
FERS  Reconditioned-Guaranteed 
Production-Training  program  provided. 
JIMMY  R.  FOX.  MAIL  ROOM  CONSUL¬ 
TANT  (713)  468-5827. 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Jim  at 
(800)  527-1668  or  (214)  869-2844. 


MAILROOM 

We  have  all  types  of  belt  and  wire 
stream  conveyors 
Spare  parts  for  stream  conveyors 
D.C.  &  A.C.  drive  conversions 
Roller  top  conveyors,  all  sizes 
Belt  conveyors,  all  sizes 
Bottom  wrappers  &  pacers 
Hall  stackers 

Baldwin  Count-O-Veyors  -104,  105, 
106,  108 

Signode  tying  machines 
Conveyor  wire 
Wire  pliers 

Mueller-Martini  inserter,  227  3  into  1 

Northeast  Industries,  Inc. 

(213)  256-4791  FAX  (213)  256-7607 


RECONDITIONED  or  remanufactured 
48-P  and  72-P  Harris  Graphics  insert¬ 
ing  machines.  Immediate  availability. 
Contact  Harris  Graphics  (513) 
278-2651  and  ask  for  Roger  Miller. 

Run  your  ad  for 
12,  26  or  52  issues 
to  increase  awareness 
while  benefitting  from 
our  low 
contract  rates 
call 

(212)  675-4380. 


i 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 


28-30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  International 
230  Villa  Point  Drive 
Newport  Beach,  CA  92660 
Telephone:  (714)  644-2661 


Anyone  who  marries  for 
money  earns  every  cent  of  it. 
Anonymous 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


For  Sale..CG  8600,  new  in  '86, 
used.. under  full  maintenance  contract. 
Prime  condition. .Contact  Bryan  Cilley 
at  (505)  986-3013  or  FAX  (505) 
984-1785. 


FULL  SERVICE  FOR  YOUR  COMPOSI¬ 
TION  DEPT:  Remarketed  composition 
equip,  w/90  day  parts  warranty;  parts 
and  PCB's  at  20  -  70%  off  mfg. 
exchange  prices;  repair  service  on 
PCB's;  remarketed  digital  font  masters 
at  a  great  savings  and  much  more!!  Call 
or  fax  us  for  a  FREE  catalogue! 

BOB  WEBER,  INC.  (216)  831-0480. 
FAX.  (800)  837-8973. 


1983  GOSS  SSC 
21  1/2  CUT-OFF 

2  -  4  HIGHS 
1  -  FOLDER 
2  -  60  HP  DRIVES 

AVAILABLE  AS  IS  OR  REMANUFAC¬ 
TURED 

DAUPHIN  GRAPHICS 
PO  BOX  573 
ELIZABETH,  PA  17023 


1985  COLOR  KING,  8  UNITS 
3  Folders,  4  Martin  Splicers 
Scheffer  2  Web  Re-Aligner 
4  In  Feeds,  3  Web  Guides 
Centralized  Controls  &  Several  Clutches 
2  Drives,  125  H.P.  &  75  H.P. 
WEBCO,  3501  Dalworth 
Arlington,  TX  76011  -  817-640-5681 
BILL  MILLER 


DON’T  SELL  YOUR  PRESS 
Until  You  Contact 
Newman  International  Press  Sales 

"Professional  Marketing  Worldwide 
of  Newspaper  &  Commercial  Web 
Presses  and  Large  Sheetfed  Presses" 

For  Sale:  1975  HARRIS  V25  web  press, 
substantial  reconditioned  in  1988, 

8  units,  JF7  &  JF25  folder  w/upper 
former:  6/u  3-web  2  folder  HARRIS 
MIOOO  w/3-pass  Thermo  Electron 
ovens,  delivered  &  financed  $175,000. 

Telephone  (913)  362-8888 
Fax  9 1 33629406  Telex  804294 


GOSS  COMMUNITY,  S/C  folder,  5  units 
1981, 1  UOP  3  color  unit  1987,  total  7 
units.  Very  good  condition.  Guarantee. 
Bell  Camp  Inc.  Tel;201-492-8877 
Fax:201-492-9777. 


1986  ATLAS 


CONTACT: 

moN 

MIDWEST  REGIONAL  OFFICE 
4828  PEBBLE  BEACH 
LEE'S  SUMMIT,  MO  64064 
816-373-8892  •  FAX  816-373-9045 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
_ PRESSES _ 


HELP  WANTED 
ACADEMIC 


GOSS  PRESS 
For  Sale  by  Owner 
Set  up  to  run  as  two  press  lines 
or  as  a  single  integrated  line. 

Will  sell  all  or  part. 

11  Community  oil  bath  units 
(6  SSC  9911  and  5  SC  9998) 

1  3-color  Universal,  UOP  365 
1  DEV  stacked  unit,  1985 
1  Folder,  SSC  246 
1  Folder,  SC  437 
1  Upper  former 

6  Clutches  (all  electrical  for  paralleling) 
1  Ink  recycler 
1  Acumeter  gluer 
1  Count-O-Veyor,  Baldwin  104 
This  press  is  in  good  condition  and  is 
now  printing  a  number  of  leading 
Northern  California  weekly  and  monthly 
publications.  It  is  available  mid¬ 
summer  and  can  be  seen  in  operation 
by  appointment. 

ALSO  AVAILABLE: 

1  Chesire  labeler 
(721  head  and  525  base) 

1  4-pocket  McCain  stitcher 

Call  Steve  Jackson  at  Paradise  Post, 

916-877-4413. 


HARRIS  V-15D,  4  units,  JF-25  folder, 
upper  former,  manufactured  mid-80’s. 
75  H.P.  Powertron  drive.  Guarantee. 
Very  clean,  used  only  to  print  2  weekly 
publications  of  5,000  copies. 

Bell  (Jamp  Inc.  Tel:201-492-8877  Fax 
201-492-9777. 


OVERSTOCKED  -  SAVE  MONEY 
ON  TRADE-IN  PRESSES! 

4-  &  5-Units  Goss  Comm.  (1974) 

4- Unit  Goss  Suburban  Press 

4  (68-73)  &  6-Units  (74)  Harris  VI 5A 
8-Unit  Harris  V15D  (1986) 

5- ,  6-  &  7-Units  News  King  (1970-76) 
4-  &  6-Units  Web  Leader  (1979) 

6- Unit  Atlas  Press  (1986) 

8-Unit  Twinned  Atlas  Press  (1987) 
KJ-4,  KJ-6  Folders  W/Drives 

KJ-6  Upper  Former  (1972) 

Goss  Comm.  &  SC  Folders  W/Drives 
JF-7  Harris  Folders  W/Drives 
Atlas  Folder  (1987) 

News  King  &  Harris  Units  (1968-74) 
Atlas  (1986-87)  &  W.L.  (1979)  Units 
Roll  Stands/Stacking  Components 
Quadra-Color  Units  (1981-85) 

Offered  “as-is”,  recond.  &  installed 


WEB  PRESS  CORPORATION 
Midwest  Office  (816)  373-8892 
4824  Pebble  Beach 
Lee's  Summit,  MO  64064 
Contact:  Terry  Morton 


PRESSES 

1  Goss  Metro  Unit,  22  3/4"  cutoff, 

42  inch  R.T.P.,  injection  ink  rails 
and  necessary  super  structure. 

This  unit  is  stackable.  $300,000.  2 
Goss  Imperial  Folders  double  delivery 
22  3/4"  cutoff  with  upper  formers  and 
anglebars 

Goss  Urbanite  Folder-918. 

Goss  Urbanite  Units 
Goss  Urbanite  Rollstands 
Goss  Urbanite  Drives 
Goss  Urbanite  1/4  folders 
Goss  Urbanite  Balloon  formers 
Hoe  Balloon  formers 
Goss  Balloon  Formers 
Guilmout  Quarterfolder  and  Trimmer 
Goss  RTF’s  40  and  42  inches 
Goss  Mark  2  Half  Decks  and  Humps 
Goss  Double  2-1  folder  22-3/4"  C.O. 
Goss  Skip  Slitters  all  C.O. 

Goss  Portable  Ink  Fountains 
Hoe  Skip  Slitters  all  C.O. 

We  stock  spare  parts  for  most  presses 
We  do  press  rebuilding 
We  do  machinery  moving  and  erecting 
Northeast  Industries,  Inc 
(213)  256-4791  FAX  (213)  256-7607 


Friend:  One  who  knows  all 
about  you  and  loves  you 
just  the  same. 

Elbert  Hubbard 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


SINGLE-WIDTH 
8-Unit  Community,  with  SC  folder  & 
u.f.-1980 

3- Unit  Community,  available 
immediately 

8- Unit  Urbanite  (600  &  1000  series) 
w/Urb  &  SU  folder 

7- Unit  1000  series  Urbanite  w/u.f. 
Urbanite  add-on  units  500  series. 

9- unit  Goss  Suburban-all  units  w/ 
sidelay  &  circ.,  avail,  immediately 

8- Unit/2-folder  News  King,  w/KJ8As, 
1984 

Add-on  NewsKing  units,  folders  and 
upper  formers 

4- Unit  Web  Leader  1982  vintage-avail, 
now 

8-Unit  Web  Leader,  1980  vintage 
DOUBLE-WIDTH  EQUIPMENT 
One  brand  new  10-unit  Goss  Metro 
#3392,  22  3/4",  double  3:2  folder, 
10  RTF’s.  Avail,  immediate^. 

Two  brand  new  10-unit  TKS  presses, 
22  3/4",  10  RTF’s.  Avail,  immediately. 
1  Double  3:2  Goss  Imperial  folder  with 
upper  formers/angle  bars. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)  492-9050  Fax  (913)  492-6217 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESSES 


4-Unit  Harris  V-15D  with  JF-15  folder 
TQF-II  Fold  3-Meg  Splicers  and 
3-Web  Aligners 


3-Unit  Harris  V-15D  with  JF-15  Folder, 
TQF-II  Quarter  Fold  3-Meg  Splicers 
and  3-Web  Aligners 


2-Unit  Harris  V-15  with  JF-15  Folder 
TQF-II  Quarter  Fold  in  line  rol  stands 


All  3-Presses  can  be  shown  in  operation 
and  are  available  for  shipment  January 
31,  1991.  All  well  maintained  and  in 
excellent  condition. 


MIRACLE  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

259  GREAT  HILL  RD. 
NAUGATUCK,  CT  06770 
(203)  723-0928  Fax  (203)  723-0394 
(800)  526-7558 


215  Coastline  Road 
Sanford,  FL  32771 
(407)  321-3505  Fax  (407)  330-7556 


SCANNING  EQUIPMENT 


RZ  200S  screen  scanner  output 
15.1x21.5.  Presently  operating  one 
shift.  Asking  price  mid  5()’s. 

Call  (804)  794-4864. 


HELP 

WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


PROFESSIONAL  JOURNALIST 
ACADEMICIAN  wanted-to  teach  under¬ 
graduate  course  in  law  of  mass  commu¬ 
nication,  graduate  course  in  ethics  and 
responsibility  and  a  skills  course  in 
broadcasting,  public  relations  or  report¬ 
ing.  Position  is  tenure  track  at  the  assis¬ 
tant  professor  rank.  Minimum  qualifica¬ 
tions:  master’s  degree  with  major  in 
journalism  and  mass  communications: 
10  or  more  years  of  professional  media 
experience,  or  doctoral  degree  and  five 
or  more  years  of  professional  experi¬ 
ence,  university  teaching  experience  a 
plus.  Send  letter  of  application,  vita/ 
resume  and  names,  addresses  and  tele¬ 
phone  numbers  of  three  references  by 
June  7th,  1991  to  Dr.  Charles  Fleming, 
Chair,  Personnel  Committee,  School  of 
Journalism  &  Broadcasting,  Oklahoma 
State  University,  Stillwater,  OK  74078, 
Ethnic  minorities  and  women  encour¬ 
aged  to  apply.  OSU  is  an  AA/EO 
Employer. 
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SCIENCE  WRITER 
ALBANY  MEDICAL  CENTER 


Albany  Medical  Center,  northeastern 
New  York’s  academic  health  sciences 
center,  seeks  an  energetic  science 
writer  for  its  Public  Relations  Depart¬ 
ment.  The  successful  candidate  will 
research  and  prepare  press  releases  and 
feature  stories. 


Qualifications  include  a  bachelor’s 
degree  and  three  to  five  years  science  or 
feature  writing  experience  with  a  daily 
paper,  wire  service  or  in  a  public  rela¬ 
tions  department. 


Please  forward  your  credentials  together 
with  salary  history  and  writing  samples 
tO: 


Supervisor,  College  Personnel  Unit 
Human  Resources 
Albany  Medical  Center 
New  Scotland  Avenue 
Albany,  NY  12208 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ALABAMA.  Master’s 
program  invites  applicants  who  have 
demonstrated,  or  shown  potential  for, 
excellence  in  journalism.  Assistant- 
ships.  Write  Journalism  Dept.,  Tuscaloo¬ 
sa,  AL  35487-0172  or  call  (205) 
348-7155. 


Wanted-Administrative  Editor 
with  Experience 
-for  getting  things  done 


Established  educational  publisher  in 
G^raphy,  Social  Studies  and  Science, 
with  a  vision  of  the  future,  requires 
experienced  editor  with  administrative 
skills.  Position  requires  writing  abili^, 
talent  to  work  with  others  and  essential 
ability  to  grasp  projects  and  see  them 
through.  Minimum  of  3-4  years 
commercial  writing  experience 
required.  Knowledge  of  educational 
publishing  useful,  but  not  required. 
Located  in  northern  Indiana  (South 
Bend  area).  College  town.  Salary 
$30,000-$45,000  based  on  experi¬ 
ence,  plus  benefits. 

Box  5300,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER/ 
OPERATIONS  MANAGER 
ISRAEL 


A  unique  opportunity  to  assist  in  moder¬ 
nizing  the  management  of  a  medium 
sized  newspaper  and  printing  facility  in 
Israel. 


Knowledge  of  Hebrew  beneficial  but  not 
necessary.  This  could  be  either  a 
permanent  position  or  a  two  year 
contract  arrangement. 


Send  resume  by  fax  to  (618)  932-6155 
or  mail  to  J.D.  Dodd,  Box  1000,  West 
Frankfort,  IL  62896.  (618)  937-6411. 


PUBLISHER 


Group  owned  daily  and  companion  daily 
in  Zone  5  with  under  15,(300  circula¬ 
tion.  Located  in  vacation  mecca  near 
metro  city  and  state  capital. 


The  successful  candidate  for  this  posi¬ 
tion  will  understand  how  to  produce  a 
quality  local  daily  newspaper  that 
generates  a  reasonable  return  on  invest¬ 
ment  and  takes  a  leadership  role  in  the 
community. 


Excellent  salary  and  bonus  plus  a  fringe 
benefit  package  including  401k. 


If  you’re  confident  that  you  can 
generate  revenue,  build  circulation  and 
control  expenses,  then  reply  in  confi¬ 
dence  to  Box  5320,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

AD  MANAGER 

Experience,  for  community  weekly  for 
environment  community  in  nation’s 
capital!  Outstanding  career  opportuni- 
N.  Non-smoking  office. 

Rush  resume  to  Environment  Business, 
Box  2708,  Washington,  DC 
20013-2708. 


AD  MANAGER 

Ad  manager  needed  to  double  sales  of  a 

S,  up-and-coming  S.F.  Bay  Area 
y.  $40K  salary  plus  bonus  and 
equity  potential.  Opportunity  galore. 
Send  letter,  resume  to  New  frontier 
Media,  Suite  913,  12021  Wilshire 
Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90025. 

ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 

40,000  Circulation  Florida  Panhandle 
Daily  seeks  an  aggressive  and  creative 
Sales  Manager  tonave  direct  responsi¬ 
bility  for  outside  retail  and  classified 
sales  staff.  Two  years  of  newspaper 
advertising  management  preferred.  Will 
develop  sales  strategies,  special 
sections,  and  assist  in  major  accounts, 
training,  and  design  of  new  products. 
Salary  and  commission  depending  on 
experience.  Excellent  benefits  package. 
Send  resume,  references,  and  salary' 
history  to:  Scott  Walker,  Panama  CiW 
News  Herald,  Freedom  Newspapers,  PO 
Box  1940,  Panama  City,  FL  32402. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

35,000  circulation  daily  in  Zone  4 
seeks  an  experienced  advertising  execu¬ 
tive.  Looking  for  energetic,  aggressive, 
take-charge  leader.  Full  benefit  pro¬ 
-am  available.  Send  resume  complete 
with  salary  history  to:  Box  5319,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Advertising  Manager  wanted,  small¬ 
town  5,000-circulation  daily,  midwest. 
Send  experience,  resume  to  Box  5280, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Advertising  Director 

San  Francisco  tri-weekly  seeks  energe¬ 
tic  achiever  with  strong  classified  back¬ 
ground  to  take  Retail  and  Classified  to 
new  heights.  We  are  an  exciting  and 
innovative  newspaper  in  a  tremendous 
growth  cycle.  The  person  we  seek  will 
have  a  successful  training  record  and 
strong  organizational  and  motivational 
skills.  Excellent  opportunity  for  a  Clas¬ 
sified  manager  to  advance.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to: 

Pierson  Marketing,  Inc. 

100  Pringle  Avenue,  Suite  730 
Walnut  Creek,  CA  94596 

Advertising  Manager  -  Successful  daily 
newspaper  operation  in  Southern  Michi¬ 
gan  with  a  strong  TMC  needs  aggressive 
person  to  fill  Advertising  Manager 
vacancy  for  5-person  department. 
Excellent  compensation  package, 
401K,  health,  and  more.  If  you’re  an 
experienced  manager  or  the  top- 
producing  salesperson  at  a  daily  opera¬ 
tion  and  want  to  move  up,  we  want  to 
hear  from  you.  Send  resume  and  cover 
letter  to  Box  5326,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CUSSIFIED  MANAGER 
Wouldn’t  it  be  great  to  land  a  job  as 
Classified  Manager  in  a  sunny  south¬ 
western  city  for  a  successful  alternative 
weekly  with  ambitious  expansion  plans- 
where  you  had  unlimited  earning 
possibilities-you  could  run  your  show- 
your  input  was  encouraged-your  ideas 
were  acted  upon-and  you  had  opportun¬ 
ity  for  advancement-wouldn’t  it  be 
great?  Go  for  the  dream.  Send  or  FAX 
resume  immediately  to: 

Scott  Little 

SALES  CONSULTANTS 
Recruiting  and  Placement  Service 
43500  Ridge  Park  Drive,  Suite  103 
Temecula,  CA  92390 
FAX  #  714-695-5378 
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HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


Aggressive  career-oriented  display  sales 
person  for  growing  100  year  old 
community  paper.  Many  established 
accounts.  Excellent  guarantee  against 
commission  (not  a  draw).  Good  bene¬ 
fits,  management  potential.  Send 
resume  to  Jon  Fishman,  Ojai  Valley 
News,  PO  Box  277,  Ojai,  CA  93024. 

E&P  VOICE  CLASSIFIED  SERVICE 
8  24  hour  resume  line  8 

(212)  230-2225  ext.  1108 


Classified  Advertising  Manager 
Needed  to  develop  a  newly  formed  clas¬ 
sified  department  for  two  neighboring 
dailies  in  South  Central  Wisconsin. 
Duties  will  include  sales  and  promotion 
coordination,  as  well  as  telemarketing 
development.  We  offer  salary  plus 
bonus,  along  with  a  401k  program  and 
excellent  advancement  opportunities. 
Send  resume  with  references  to;  Jim 
Bowers,  Publisher,  Daily  Register,  PO 
Box  470,  Portage,  Wl  53901. 


Classified  Advertising  Manager 
80,000  daily  newspaper.  Strong  staff  of 
13  (3  display  and  !()  phone)  needs  an 
experienced,  promotion-minded  moti¬ 
vator  with  good  organizational  skills  and 
proven  track  record.  Join  a  strong 
management  team  and  excellent  sales 
department  that  is  innovative  and 
aggressive.  Salary,  incentives  and 
excellent  benefits.  Send  letter  of  appli¬ 
cation,  resume  and  salary  history  to; 
Advertising  Manager,  Journal-Star 
Printing  Co.,  PO  Box  81609,  Lincoln, 
NE  68501. 


CORPORATE  ADVERTISING  SALES 
MANAGER  -  This  is  a  new  position. 
Person  filling  this  position  will  be  prim¬ 
ary  contact  and  liaison  between  group 
headquarters  and  major  national  and 
regional  retailers  including;  Sears,  K- 
Mart,  J.C.  Penney,  Montgomery  Ward, 
Target,  Wal-Mart,  Ames,  Jordan  Marsh, 
A&P,  Shop-Rite,  etc.  Work  with  news¬ 
paper  representatives  in  an  effort  to 
secure  national  linage  from  airlines, 
package  goods  manufacturers,  etc.  Call 
on  auto  dealer  associations  and  regional 
accounts  with  national  ad  reps  and  ad 
directors/managers. 

Coordinate  all  sales  activity  with 
publishers  and  advertising  managers. 
Prepare  and  present  target  account 
presentations.  Understand  demo¬ 
graphics,  psychographics,  reach  and 
frequency,  gross  rating  point,  etc.  Deve¬ 
lop  proposals  for  group  advertising  rates 
of  ROP  and  preprint  for  target  accounts. 
Be  capable  of  negotiating  group  adver¬ 
tising  rates  and  contracts  with  major 
advertisers. 

Also,  take  charge  of  one  person  promo¬ 
tion  and  research  staff.  An  opportunity 
to  grow  with  this  company. 

QUALIFICATIONS;  Minimum  five  years 
experience  as  newspaper  marketing 
director,  retail  ad  manager,  classified 
ad  manager  or  combination.  College 
degree  in  marketing  or  business  admi¬ 
nistration  desired  but  not  mandatory. 
Prefer  someone  with  experience  in 
successfully  dealing  with  major  news¬ 
paper  advertising  accounts.  Must  be 
energetic  and  enthusiastic.  Able  to 
travel 

Salary;  low  to  mid-60’s. 

Send  resume  to; 

Box  5291,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DOUBLE  OUR  SALES 
Experienced  ad  sales  sleuth(s)  needed 
to  double  sales  at  a  young,  up-and- 
coming  S.F.  Bay  Area  weekly,  (jround 
floor  opportunity.  Send  letter,  resume 
to  New  Frontier  Media,  Suite  913, 
12021  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  CA 
90025. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


INSIDE  SALES  SUPERVISOR 

The  Times-Picayune  in  New  Orleans,  a 
major  metropolitan  daily,  seeks  a  Clas¬ 
sified  Advertising  inside  sales  supervi¬ 
sor  to  fill  the  position  of  Classified  Tele¬ 
phone  Room  Supervisor. 

We  are  seeking  applicants  with  strong 
interpersonal  and  supervisory  skills  and 
demonstrated  sales  coaching  experi¬ 
ence.  We  will  consider  individuals  with 
varied  educational  backgrounds. 

We  offer  competitive  wages  and  excel¬ 
lent  benefits.  Our  circulation  is 
350,000  Sunday  and  270,000  daily. 
To  apply,  send  your  complete  resume 
with  salary  history  and  letter  of  intro¬ 
duction  including  your  career  goals  to; 

Personnel  Department 
ATTN;  Classified 
The  Times-Picayune 
3800  Howard  Avenue 
New  Orleans,  LA  70140 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F 


RETAIL  MANAGER 

MID-SIZE  NORTHEAST  DAILY 

Aggressive  sales  manager... Lead  and 
motivate  staff... Achieve  revenue  goals. 
Read  each  word  individually.  Consider 
its  full  meaning.  This  is  the  standard 
we've  set  for  action,  not  lip  service.  Can 
you  truly  measure  up?  Are  you  really 
creative. .Self-motivated?  Is  there  burn¬ 
ing  inside  you  a  strong  desire  to 
succeed?  I’m  not  looking  for  an  opera¬ 
tions  or  maintenance  manager.  I  need 
someone  that  will  get  the  job  done,  no 
excuses.  If  you're  ready  to  take  charge 
of  a  10  person  staff  capable  of  produc¬ 
ing  more  -  given  the  right  direction  - 
then  convince  me  and  the  opportunity  is 
yours. 

Send  resume,  salary  history  and  cover 
letter  to; 

Box  5318.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SEEKING  ADVENTURE? 
Southern  California  startup  weekly 
needs  high  energy,  entrepreneurial 
sales  reps.  Have  fun,  make  money. 
Send  letter,  resume  to  New  Frontier 
Media,  Suite  913,  12021  Wilshire 
Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90025. 

TELEMARKETING  SYSTEMS/ 
SALES  SUPERVISOR 

Central  California's  leading  daily  news¬ 
paper  with  a  circulation  of  150,000  + 
is  looking  for  an  individual  with  min.  of 
three  years  experience  in  an  advertising 
administrative  position  and  the  ability 
to  lead  and  supervise  sales  reps,  and  SI  I 
systems  staff.  Duties  will  include  deve¬ 
loping  monthly  sales  goals  for  sales  reps 
and  team  goals  for  supervisors  and 
managers,  establish  department's  daily 
revenue  projections,  review  current 
incentive  plan  and  make  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  revisions,  train  all  new  employ¬ 
ees  on  Sll  front-end  system/department 
policy/procedures  and  coordinate  with 
data  processing  on  Sll  and  Collier- 
Jackson  systems  needs. 

College  degree  is  preferred;  must  have 
sales  supervisory  experience/training 
and  Sll  computer  experience;  Success¬ 
ful  candidate  must  have  good  oral/ 
written  communication  skills  and  excel¬ 
lent  spelling  and  grammar  skills. 

Comeptitive  salary  and  full  benefit 
package  offered.  Send  resume  and 
cover  letter  by  May  11,  to; 

THE  FRESNO  BEE 
PERSONNEL  DEPARTMENT 
1626  “E"  STREET 
FRESNO,  CA  93786 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 

Name _ 

Company _ 

Address  _ 

City _ 

State _ Zip _ 

Phone _ 

Classification  _ 

Authorized  Signature  _ 

Copy - 


No.  of  Insertions: _ Amount  Enclosed:  $ 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


Effective 

LINE  ADS 

1  week  —  $7.00  per  line 

2  weeks  —  $6. 1 5  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks  —  $5.35  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks  —  $4.60  per  line,  per  issue. 


January  1,  1991 

POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week  —  $3.95  per  line 

2  weeks  —  $3.25  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks  —  $2.75  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks  —  $2.55  per  line,  per  issue. 


Add  $6.50  per  insertion  for  box  service.  Add  $4.25  per  insertion  for  box  sennce. 
Count  ar-  an  additional  line  in  copy.  Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum. 

NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

DEADLINE:  Every  Tuesday,  12  pm  (ET) 

For  Saturday’s  Issue. 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 
DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logo,  etc.,  on  classified  ads 
charged  the  following  rates  per  column  inch  per  insmVm:  1  time,  $85;  2  to 
5  times,  $80;  6  to  12  times,  $75;  13  to  25  times  $70;  26  to  51  times  $65; 
52  times,  $60. 


DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 

Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 

Iditor  9k  Pwbliiher 

11  West  19lh  Street,  NY,  NY  10011.  (212)  675-4380,  FAX  (212)  929-1259. 
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HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


Skilled,  team  player  ad  sales/marketing 
rep  needed  in  small,  fast-growing 
Caribbean  weekly.  Small  base  salary 
plus  commissions.  Ideal  for  recent 
grad.  Box  5303,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


The  Morning  News  Tribune,  a  120,000 
daily  and  140,000  Sunday  newspaper, 
is  seeking  a  Classified  Transient  Sales 
Manager.  Responsibilities  include 
directing,  planning  and  managing  tele¬ 
phone  sales  representatives  and  the 
department  to  ensure  transient  revenue 
goals  are  reached.  Must  have  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  3-5  years  in  advertising  sales 
experience.  Knowledge  of  S.I.I.  compu¬ 
ter  system.  Ability  to  manage  and  moti¬ 
vate  sales  staff.  Strong  understanding 
of  laws  and  regulations  governing  adver¬ 
tising.  Knowledge  in  budgeting  and 
creating  revenue.  College  degree 
preferred. 

The  Morning  News  Tribune,  A 
McClatchy  newspaper,  offers  an  excel¬ 
lent  salary  and  benefit  package.  Send 
resume  and  cover  letter  to;  The  Morning 
News  Tribune,  PO  Box  11000,  Tacoma, 
WA  98411.  Attention:  Jacky  Swant. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MARKETING 
MANAGER 

Major  metropolitan  daily  in  Zone  6  is 
seeking  a  strong  professional  with  inno¬ 
vative  marketing  skills.  Must  be  able  to 
take  a  hands-on  approach  to  chal¬ 
lenges,  develop  creative  programs,  and 
motivate  staff.  Experience  in  managing 
contract  and  employee  sales  operations 
a  must.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  5317,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HOME  DELIVERY  MANAGER 

Major  midwest  daily  (A.M.)  seeks  exper¬ 
ienced  home  delivery  manager  with  a 
strong  record  of  consistent  circulation 
growth.  Five  or  more  years  of  experience 
as  a  division  manager  at  a  large  daily  or 
as  circulation  director  at  smaller  daily 
required.  Strong  compensation  and 
advancement  pptential.  Please  include 
salary  history  with  resume. 

E&P  VOICE  CLASSIFIED  SERVICE 
9  24  hour  resume  line  8 

(212)  230-2555  ext.  1081 


Opening  for  experienced  CM  to  make 
regular  visits  to  our  publications  for 
quality  control  and  internal  review. 
Good  knowledge  of  circulation  records 
and  distribution  techniques,  plus  love 
of  travel.  Please  send  resume,  salary 
history  and  references  to  Box  5299, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


aRCULATION 


RUN  YOUR  OWN  SHOW 
30,000  South  West  daily  needs  sales/ 
marketing  oriented  circulation  director. 
Will  consider  either  CD  or  top  level 
supervisor.  Report  directly  to  Publisher. 
Salary,  MBO,  good  benefits.  Send  or 
FAX  resume.  Include  accomplishments: 
Scott  Little 

SALES  CONSULTANTS 
Recruiting  and  Placement  Service 
43500  Ridge  Park  Drive,  Suite  103 
Temecula,  CA  92390 
FAX  #  714-695-5378 


DATA  PROCESSING 


DATA  BASE  MANAGER 

Busy  group  of  weeklies  seeks  a  self¬ 
starter  to  manage  our  HP  3000/42  and 
Collier-Jackson  software.  MUST  have 
CJ  experience.  Familiarity  with 
HP/3000  essential.  Good  benefit  pack¬ 
age.  Salary  commensurate  with  experi¬ 
ence.  Send  resume  with  salary  require¬ 
ment  to:  The  Princeton  Packet,  Inc., 
Personnel  Dept.  (RFAD),  3(10  Wither¬ 
spoon  St.,  Princeton,  NJ  08542. 


EDITORIAL 


A  regional  morning  newspaper  (85,000 
-  100,000  circulation)  is  seeking  an 
experienced  city  editor  to  help  direct 
local  news  gathering  in  a  growing  area 
of  the  northeast.  We're  looking  for 
someone  with  strong  leadership  ability 
who  knows  how  to  cover  communities, 
work  a  breaking  news  story  and  run  an 
investigation.  Potential  for  advance¬ 
ment.  Send  resume  and  letter  to  Box 
5323,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  SPORTS  EDITOR 
Mid-sized  New  England  daily  seeks  an 
assistant  sports  editor  to  take  charge  of 
sports  layout,  graphics  and  photo  edit¬ 
ing.  Duties  would  include  some  light 
writing  and  copy  editing.  Candidates 
should  have  strong  background  in 
layout,  color  and  graphics  with  an  eye 
toward  our  move  to  pagination.  Salary  in 
mid-20s  with  chance  for  advancement. 
Send  letter,  resume  and  tearsheets  to 
Box  5310,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Booming  tropical  mid-Pacific  magazine 
publisher  needs  assistant  editor  to  write 
light  leisure/entertainment  articles, 
general  features,  and  succinct  movie 
blurbs.  Can  you  proof  read,  teach  staff, 
and  write  three  stories  weekly?  Salary  in 
twenties,  excellent  benefits.  Fax 
resume  and  salary  history.  Mail  tear- 
sheets  and  original  edited  copy  to:  Terry 
Lucarelli,  Holmes  Management 
Co., 237  Mamis  St.,  Tamuing,  Guam 
96911.  Fax  #  671/646-7445. 


AHENTION  ADVERTISERS: 

Please  note  these  reminders  when  sending  classified  ad 

copy: 

*  Please  specify  an  exact  classification  within  a  section 
of  ads:  for  instance,  Equipment  &  Supplies  -  photo¬ 
typesetting;  Industry  Services  -  Consultants;  Help 
Wanted  -  Sales.  Help  us  put  your  ad  where  it  will  do  you 
the  most  good. 

*  Be  sure  to  indicate  how  many  times  you  want  it  to 
appear,  and  whether  an  E&P  box  number  or  Voice 
Classified  service  is  required. 

Thank  you  for  your  helping  us  serve  you  better! 

E&P  Classified  Department 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR  (NIGHTS) 
Wanted;  An  assistant  city  editor  for  the 
Pulitzer  Prize-winning  Anchorage  Daily 
News.  Requirements:  Smart,  tough, 
fast,  organized  and  devoted  to  excel¬ 
lence.  Minimum  six  years  newspaper 
reporting  or  editing  experience.  Send  a 
letter  outlining  your  philosophy  of  edit¬ 
ing  to  the  Human  Resources  Depart¬ 
ment,  Anchorage  Daily  News,  Box 
149001,  Anchorage,  AK  99514-9001. 


BUSINESS  REPORTER 
The  Janesville  Gazette  is  seeking  a  news 
reporter  to  cover  the  business  beat. 
Located  in  Southern  Wisconsin,  The 
Janesville  Gazette  is  a  28,00C)-circula- 
tion  afternoon  daily  with  Saturday  and 
Sunday  morning  editions.  Individual 
should  be  an  experienced,  aggressive 
reporter  with  savvy  to  recognize  inter¬ 
esting  and  important  business  topics 
and  be  able  to  pursue  and  write  engag¬ 
ing  and  complete  stories.  Minimum  3 
years  writing  experience  preferably  at  a 
daily  newspaper.  This  is  a  full  time  posi¬ 
tion  that  will  also  involve  some  general 
assignment  work.  Submit  cover  letter, 
resume  and  writing  sanmles  to:  Human 
Resource  Director.  The  Janesville 
Gazette,  One  South  Parker  Drive,  Janes¬ 
ville,  Wl  53545. 


CHIEF  COPY  EDITOR 

International  small  private  firm  in  NY 
area  has  immediate  opening  for  exper¬ 
ienced  hands-on  Chief  Copy  Editor  for 
energy  publications.  Candidate  will  take 
charge  and  be  responsible  for  all  editing 
and  production  aspects  of  multi-client 
reports  including  top-quality  layout  and 
design  (desk-top  publishing  text  and 
graphics  format),  final  copy  editing, 
overall  schedule  of  production,  control 
of  printing  and  artwork  costs,  prepara¬ 
tion  of  promotional  materials,  and  press 
releases. 

Reports  are  prepared  by  industry  ex¬ 
perts  specialized  in  various  economic, 
commercial,  and  technical  aspects  of 
the  energy  business  worldwide.  Most 
reports  are  issued  annually  (200  pgs)  or 
monthly  (20-50  pgs);  some  weekly  (10 
pgs). 

Candidate  must  have  at  least  five  (5) 
years  full-time  working  experience  with 
editing  and  production  of  several 
energy-related  publications.  Candidate 
must  be  skilled  and  experienced  in  the 
use  of  Microsoft  Word  5.0,  Ventura,  and 
various  graphics  and  spreadsheet  soft¬ 
ware  programs  used  in  desk-top 
publishing.  Candidate  also  must  have 
excellent  people  skills  and  proven  track 
record  of  working  with  authors  and 
industry  experts  to  produce  the  highest' 
quality  reports  on  schedule  and  within 
budget. 

Excellent  opportunity  for  an  enthusias¬ 
tic,  innovative,  and  dedicated  individu¬ 
al  interested  in  a  challenging  career  of 
publishing  in  the  field  of  international 
energy  trade.  Competitive  salary  pend¬ 
ing  skills  and  experience.  Excellent 
benefits  package.  Send  resumes,  salary 
history  and  three  references  (with 
phone  numbers)  to: 

Box  5308,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CITY  REPORTER 

Immediate  opening  for  aggressive  city 
reporter  on  15,000  PM,  six-day  per 
week  paper  in  northwest  New  Mexico. 
Reporter  will  cover  some  city  goveriv 
ment,  public  records  and  general 
assignment. 

Send  resume  and  work  samples  to: 

Tim  Knowles,  managing  editor 
The  Gallup  Independent 
PO  Box  1210 

Gallup,  New  Mexico  87305 

E&P  VOICE  CLASSIFIED  SERVICE 
8  24  hour  resume  line  8 

(212)  230-2225  ext.  1049 


HELP  WANTED 


Copy  Editor  -  PART  TIME  position  open 
on  daily  Greenwich  newspaper  -  Times 
Mirror  subsidiary.  Candidates  must 
have  excellent  language  skills.  Editing 
and  layout  experience  desired.  Quali¬ 
fied  candidates  send  resume  to  J. 
Ruddy.  Greenwich  Time,  75  Tresser 
Blvd.,  Stamford.  CT  06904. 


City  desk  assigning  editor  for  The  News 
in  Boca  Raton.  Fla.  We  need  someone 
with  ideas,  who  can  help  us  continue  to 
explore  news  ways  to  attract  occasional 
and  infrequent  readers.  Applicant 
needs  to  be  flexible,  willing  to  adjust  as 
we  experiment  with  reporting,  writing 
and  editing  techniques.  Applicant 
needs  to  be  aggressive,  eager  to  push 
for  the  tough  stories  and  able  to  deliver. 
Assigning  editor  experience  on  a  daily 
newspaper  preferable.  The  News,  a 
Knight-Ridder  newspaper,  is  committed 
to  anirmative-action.  Repond  to: 

E&P  VOICE  CLASSIFIED  SERVICE 

8  24  hour  resume  line  8 

(212)  230-2225  ext.  1028 


COPY  EDITORS  -  immediate  openings 
on  news  and  sports  desk  of  an  aggres¬ 
sive,  30,000  southeast  daily  in  a  highly 
competitive  market.  News  judgement, 
layout  skills,  vital  for  news  desk.  Sports 
slot  ideal  for  weekly  editor  or  reporter 
who  wants  to  advance.  Some  writing 
included.  Prefer  Zone  3  and  4  applic¬ 
ants.  Send  letter,  resume,  layouts, 
clips,  salary  expectations  to  Box  5316, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  Tryout  mandatory. 


&)py  Editor 

The  Southern  Illinoisan,  a  35,000 
circulation  regional  newspaper,  has  an 
opening  for  a  copy  editor  to  work  on 
fully  paginated  news  desk.  Desire  solid 
editor  who  works  fast  and  clean  under 
deadline  pressure,  and  who  can  quickly 
assemble  graphics  and  design  pages 
with  some  flair;  will  teach  you  p^ina- 
tion  on  Harris’  new  8300  system 

No  phone  calls,  send  resume  to: 

Gary  Marx 
News  Editor 
Southern  Illinoisan 
PO  Box  2108 
Carbondale,  IL  62901 


In  this  job  I  am  not  worrie 
about  my  enemies.  I  can 
take  care  of  them.  It  is  my 
friends  who  are  giving  me 
trouble. 

Warren  G.  Harding 


Finding  a  newspaper 
job  during  tough 
times  is  easy  if  you 
know  where  to  iook! 

Rapoilwr,  Mac»glrtg  Edttor.  Crc^3hlct 
Copy  EdHor  a  PhologKiphar  Jobs. 
Sapwot*  ht  for  Eok^lJUri  Job*. 
FartforwoRfAwwIrKj  Kiic*or«  M 
you  Man  to  what  you  wont. 
Updalad  doly  7  day*  a  wMk. 

1-900-786-7800 

Juil  a  law  of  Ih*  moriwl*  Ital 
ploc#  lotos  wNH  utl 

OricInrtQtkChlcago-Botet^  Bouga 
FTa*no-BaiattfvOoc>aor<vaa  Phoantc 
St.  PouFNawport  NawaNaw  Oitaora 
HouilorvMontatay-Holywood-Atoori 
OavalarKl-Modarto-Poughkaapaa 
Columbu»-Calva«tocySo<5amante 
Pt.rtaica  ChompoIgnOcaan  aty 
Pt.  Walton  BaaovCoioiado  Spring 

'^9Newspaper 
A JobUne _ 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


EDITOR 

Can  you  produce  a  quality  local  daily 
and  Sunday  newspaper  that  mirrors  iU 
community  and  at  the  same  time  is 
useful  in  more  than  a  local  sense  to  ik 
readers?  Can  you  package  the  news  in 
an  appealing  and  easy  to  read  manner? 
Do  you  expect  reporters  to  produce 
multiple  stories  from  their  beats  daily? 
Are  you  willing  to  project  your  newspap¬ 
er  into  its  rightful,  local  leadership  role? 

If  you  can  answer  yes  to  all  of  the  above, 
then  our  companion  dailies  (total  circu¬ 
lation  under  15,000)  in  Zone  5  have  an 
eoitor’s  position  for  you. 

Excellent  salary  and  bonus  plus  fringe 
benefits  which  include  401k.  Write  in 
strictest  confidence  to  Box  5321, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  -  Reporters  with  imagina¬ 
tion,  flair,  drive  and  a  work  ethic  that 
won't  quit.  The  mission:  covering  local 
and  regional  news  out  of  Washington  for 
papers  large  and  small  throughout  the 
nation.  3-5  years  daily  experience. 
Send  resume  and  clips  to  Rem  Rieder, 
Managing  Editor,  States  News  Sen/ice, 
1333  F  St.,  NW,  Washington,  DC 
20004.  EOE. 


EDITOR 

We're  looking  for  a  newsroom  leader  to 
take  over  our  quality,  progressive 
12,000  circulation  AM  Sun  -  Fri  in  a 
Zone  5  university  town.  The  sucesssful 
candidate  will  be  willing  to  take  on  a 
high  community  profile,  be  committed 
to  the  highest  standards  of  community 
journalism,  and  be  able  to  maximize  the 
potential  of  our  16-person  staff.  Salary 
$3(),000.  Send  resume  and  introduc¬ 
tory  letter  to  Box  5322,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Expanding  newspaper  group  in  NYC 
metro  area  has  immediate  openings  for 
copy  editors  who  can  design  news 
pages.  Experience  with  pagination  a 
plus.  Send  resume,  work  samples  to: 
Larry  Beaupre,  Gannett  Westchester 
Rockland  Newspapers,  White  Plains, 
NY  10604. 


Experienced  editor/reporter  for  highly 
challenging  features  department  at 
mid-sized  dailies.  Professionalism, 
maturity,  attention  to  detail,  emphasis 
on  quality  a  must.  Editing,  writing  skills 
must  be  strong.  Good  salary,  benefits. 
Send  resume,  references  and  6  story 
clips  to  Managing  Editor  Features, 
Times  Publishing  Co.,  205  W  12th  St., 
Erie,  PA  16534.  No  phone  calls, 
please. 


EDITOR.... 

If  you  want  a  hands-on  editor’s  job  in  an 
exciting  Western  city,  this  one’s  for  you. 
30,000  circulation  daily  seeks 
seasoned  editor  to  manage  30-person 
newsroom  in  competitive  market.  We 
are  looking  for  someone  who  can  inspire 
our  competent  staff,  keep  abreast  of  all 
phases  of  community  life,  build  reader- 
ship  loyalty,  mentor  beginning  reporters 
and  prepare  us  for  pagination.  Candi¬ 
dates  should  have  city/stat  editor  or 
m.e.  experience  and  strong 
management/motivational  skills.  Send 
resume,  samples  of  your  work,  brief 
statement  of  your  news  philosophy  and 
salary  expectations  to  Box  5330,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


No  matter  how  happily  a 
woman  may  be  married,  it 
always  pleases  her  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  there  is  a  nice 
man  who  wishes  she  were 
not. 

H.L.  Mencken 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


EDITOR 

The  Minot  Daily  News,  27,000  circula¬ 
tion  7-day  newspaper  in  north<entral 
North  Dakota,  needs  a  leader  for  our 
newsroom.  Solid  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence,  coaching,  organization,  and  news 
judgment  skills  important  to  us.  You’ll 
manage  a  growing  staff  of  19  and  a  fleet 
of  rural  correspondents.  Minot  offers  a 
quality  of  life  we’d  like  to  talk  to  you 
about.  Send  resume  and  salary  history 
to: 

Margaret  Wade,  Publisher 
THE  MINOT  DAILY  NEWS 
PO  BOX  1150 
Minot,  ND  58701 

E&P  VOICE  CLASSIFIED  SERVICE 
8  24  hour  resume  line  8 

(212)  230-2225  ext.  1097 


Feature  Writer,  Copy  Editor,  Designer, 
Infographics  Artist  -  Here’s  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  join  one  of  the  country’s  best 
small  metros.  We’re  expanding,  and 
have  openings: 

Copy  editor:  We  need  a  versatile  editor 
with  a  minimum  of  5  years’  daily  experi¬ 
ence  and  demonstrated  ability  in  edit¬ 
ing,  layout,  color  and  graphics.  Contact: 
News  Editor  Jim  Macknicki. 

Feature  writer:  If  you  can  walk  readers 
through  do-it-yourself  home- 
improvement  projects  and  voyeuristic 
"dream-home”  tours,  as  well  as  write 
engagingly  of  people  who  enjoy  North¬ 
ern  living,  you  may  be  the  writer  for  us. 
We’re  launching  a  section  called  Habi¬ 
tat  focused  on  homes  and  leisure-time 
activities.  Contact:  Kathleen  McCoy, 
Features  Editor. 

Designer:  Comfortable  handling  both 
feature  and  news  section  fronts.  Strong 
portfolio  should  demonstrate  proficien¬ 
cy  with  typography,  color  and  use  of 
photos  and  graphics.  Contact:  Mike 
Campbell,  assistant  m.e. 

Infographics:  Opportunity  to  mix  daily 
and  project  Mac  graphics.  Extensive 
color.  Applicants  should  want  to  take 
charge  of  research  and  writing  for  their 
graphics.  Contact  Mike  Campbell. 

At  least  3  years  daily  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence  or  the  equivalent  is  required  for  all 
positions.  Send  resume  and  work 
samples  to  the  appropriate  editor,  c/o 
Human  Resources,  Anchorage  Daily 
News,  PO  Box  149001,  Anchorage, 
Alaska  99514. 

Minorities  encouraged  to  apply. 


FOOD  EDITOR  -  Southern  Living,  the 
nation’s  largest  regional  magazine  (2.4 
million  circulation)  seeks  a  talented 
writer/editor  to  join  our  growing  foods 
staff.  The  qualified  person  will  have 
several  years  experience  writing  about 
foods  and  nutrition  and  should  have  a 
good  understanding  of  the  current 
trends  toward  healthy  eating.  We  seek  a 
wordsmith  who  can  help  bring  even 
more  spark  to  the  pages  of  our  maga¬ 
zine.  Send  clips  and  resume  to  Michael 
Carlton,  executive  editor,  Southern 
Living  Magazine,  2100  Lakeshore 
Drive,  Birmingham,  AL  35209. 


NEWS  EDITOR 

A  20,000  circulation  Zone  5  daily/ 
Sunday  newspaper  needs  a  news  editor 
to  lead  a  redesign  project  that  includes 
conversion  to  pagination.  The  success¬ 
ful  candidate  will  have  strong  layout 
skills,  Macintosh  skills,  a  knowledge  of 
color  and  black  and  white  photography 
and  a  keen  sense  of  how  to  taylor  a 
newspaper  to  the  community  it  serves. 
Send  a  resume  and  tearsheets  that 
illustrate  your  skills  to  Box  5318.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
We  need  an  editor  who  knows  the  value 
of  local  news.  We  need  an  editor  that 
can  polish  our  young  reporters  writing 
style.  We  need  an  editor  that  can  moti¬ 
vate  our  20-person  news  staff  including 
bureaus.  Zone  8.  About  16,000  circu¬ 
lation.  Box  5312,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR  -  20.000-circulation, 
seven-day  newspaper  in  Texas  looking 
for  take-charge  news  editor  to  run  five-, 
member  copy  desk.  Person  must  be 
excellent  wordsmith  and  page  designer 
with  ability  to  teach  those  skills.  Posi¬ 
tion  opens  in  August.  Send  resume  and 
examples  of  work  to:  Denton  Record- 
Chronicle,  Doug  Toney,  Managing 
Editor,  PO  Box  369,  Denton,  Texas 
76202. 


NEWSROOM  LEADER 

The  Herald,  McClatchy-owned, 
30,000-circulation  AMer  in  Charlotte, 
NC  region,  needs  city  editor.  If  you’re 
up-and-comer  who  can  lead  aggressive 
staff  in  hot  competition,  send  letter, 
resumes,  references  to  Terry  Plumb, 
editor,  PO  Box  11707,  Rock  Hill,  SC 
29730.  Position  open  now.  No  calls. 

OUTDOOR  WRITER 

We’re  looking  for  a  reporter  who  wants 
to  cover  hunting,  fishing,  camping  and 
everything  else  that  happens  outdoors. 
Our  coverage  should  provide  informa¬ 
tion,  news,  helpful  tips  and  new 
product  information.  We’ll  skip  the 
stories  about  “my  favorite  hunting/ 
fishing  trip.”  Send  resume,  clips  to 
Gale  Baldwin,  Editor,  The  Trentonian, 
600  Perry  St.,  Trenton,  NJ  08602. 

SEEKING  ADVENTURE 

Southern  California  startup  weekly 
needs  reporter/writers/editors.  Intern¬ 
ships  available.  Gain  good  experience 
while  having  fun.  Send  resume,  clips  to 
New  Frontier  Media,  Suite  913,  12021 
Wilshire  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90025. 


Skilled  conscientious,  clean-copy 
reporter  needed  for  small  fast  growing 
Caribbean  weekly  team.  $  175/week. 
Rush  resume,  clips  to  Box  5302,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


STAFF  WRITER 

GOLFWEEK  has  an  immediate  openings 
for  the  position  of  staff  writer.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  young,  aggressive 
person.  Broad  knowledge  of  golf 
preferred.  Send  resume,  clips,  and 
salary  requirements  to  Steve  Ellis, 
Editor,  Golfweek,  175  Fifth  St.  SW, 
Winter  Haven,  FL  33880. 


The  Idaho  Statesman,  a  Gannett  news¬ 
paper,  is  seeking  a  business  editor  who 
can  bring  life  to  daily  business  sections 
with  informative  consumer  information 
while  appealing  to  execs  in  a  corporate- 
rich  city.  The  right  person  will  direct  a 
Business  Monday  section  and  head  a 
staff  of  four.  A  strong  business  and/or 
newspaper  management  background  is 
preferr^.  Send  resume  and  samples  to 
Bill  Roberts,  Managing  Editor,  The 
Idaho  Statesman,  PO  Box  40,  Boise,  ID 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL _ 

SPORTS  REPORTER 

For  a  cops  newspaper,  25,000  plus 
daily  circulation.  Journalism  degree  and 
a  minimum  of  2  years  experience  in 
layout,  editing,  sports  writing  and 
photography  with  a  daily  newspaper 
desired.  Submit  resume,  clips  to  the 
Yuma  Daily  Sun,  Bob  Romantic,  Sports 
Editor,  PO  Box  271,  Yuma,  AZ  85366. 

WIRE  EDITOR 

Immediate  opening  for  wire  editor  on 
15,000  PM,  six-day  per  week  paper  in 
northwest  New  Mexico.  Position 
requires  godd  news  judgment  and 
layout  skills.  Some  graphics  work 
involved.  Candidates  should  have  a 
bachelor’s  degree  in  journalism  or  a 
related  field,  but  work  experience  may 
substitute  for  a  degree. 

Send  resume  and  work  samples  to: 

Tim  Knowles,  managing  editor 
The  Gallup  Independent 
PO  Box  1210 

Gallup,  New  Mexico  87305 

E&P  VOICE  CLASSIFIED  SERVICE 
8  24  hour  resume  line  8 

(212)  230-2225  ext.  1087 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

Assistant  Director  of  Photography  -  The 
Syracuse  Newspapers,  located  in  beaut¬ 
iful  Upstate  New  York,  is  looking  for  a 
highly  motivated  person  with  top  quality 
shooting  and  people  skills  to  help  lead 
our  18-person  staff.  We  have  a 
combined  daily  circulation  of  180,000 
and  a  240,00(5  Sunday  circulation.  The 
right  candidate  will  be  part  photo 
coach,  film  editor,  cheerleader,  assign¬ 
ment  generator  and  department  mana¬ 
ger.  Color  and  lighting  skills  are  a  must. 
We  prefer  someone  with  previous 
management  or  editing  experience,  but 
will  consider  a  great  shooter  who  wants 
'  to  make  a  move  into  management.  Send 
I  a  slide  portfolio  (no  clips)  to  Harry  DiOr- 
io,  director  of  photography.  The  Syra¬ 
cuse  Newspapers,  PO  Box  4915,  Clin- 
ton  Square,  Syracuse,  NY  13221 


PRODUCTION/TECH 


PRODUCTION  DIRECTOR 

Southern  California’s  fastest-growing 
daily  newspaper  seeks  experienced 
production  pro  to  work  in  one  of  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  most  dynamic  media  markets.  This 
top-level  position  reports  directly  to  the 
publisher  and  will  be  responsible  for 
directing  all  pre-press  operations  in  our 
main  office,  as  well  as  all  pressroom 
activities  in  our  new  state-of-the-art 
printing  and  production  facility. 
Qualified  candidates  must  have  excel¬ 
lent  organizational  and  systems  skills; 
plus  a  proven  track  record  in  manage¬ 
ment,  quality  control  and  all  facets  of 
running  fast-paced  production  depart¬ 
ment  for  a  2(50,000-circulation  daily. 

For  immediate  consideration,  please 
send  resume  and  references  to: 


Publisher’s  Office 
The  Daily  News 
PO  Box  4200 

33707  I  Woodland  Hills,  CA  91365-4200 

We’ve  made  E&P’s  classifieds  even  better 
with  the  new... 


SERVICE 

A  new  24-hour  telephone  resume  hotline! 

Now  — 

Immediate  Response  to  your  Help  Wanted  Ads! 
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HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCTIONITECH 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  -  for  15,000 
Indiana  daily  and  Sunday  on  lake  Michi¬ 
gan.  Must  have  experience  in  all  phases 
of  production.  We  are  wanting  to 
expand  our  Commercial  printing  efforts. 
We  are  looking  for  someone  to  work  with 
publisher  in  getting  this  project  off  the 
ground.  Excellent  salary  and  benefits  in 
an  outstanding  community  40  miles 
from  Chicago.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Don  Manaher, 
Publisher,  News-Dispatch,  121  W. 
Michigan  Blvd.,  Michigan  City,  IN 
46360.  No  phone  calls. 


MAJOR  ACCOUNTS  EXECUTIVE 

The  Flyer,  a  dominant,  high  growth 
South  Florida  advertising  Publishing 
Company,  is  seeking  professional  sales 
representatives.  Exceptional  earnings 
potential:  $90-100K. 

We  require: 

-  5  years  experience  selling  and 

managing  major  and/or  national 
accounts. 

-  A  proven  track  record  of  sales 

success 

-  Persuasive  communication  and 

presentation  skills 

-  Automobile 

-  Knowledge  of  South  Florida  mark¬ 

et  a  plus 

-  Bi-lingual  a  plus 

-  Print  advertising  experience 

preferred 


-  Solid  salary  plus  high  bonuses 

-  Attractive,  comprehensive  bene¬ 

fits  package: 

To  apply  in  confidence,  mail  your 
resume  to: 

The  Flyer  Publishing  Company 
PO  Box  169003 
Miami,  Florida  33116 

or  fax  (305)  255-3536 


PROFESSIONAL  TELEMARKETERS 

The  Flyer,  a  dominant,  high  growth 
South  Florida  advertising  Publication, 
is  seeking  professional  telemarketers. 
This  challenging,  customer-oriented 
sales  environment  is  targeted  to  sell 
advertising  to  Commercial  and  Residen¬ 
tial  accounts.  Exceptional  earnings 
potential  to  -^$50K. 

We  require: 

-  A  proven  Telemarketing  Sales 

record  with  a  minimum  of  1  year 
experience.  Not  an  order  taker. 

-  Aggressive  outbound  call  skills. 

-  Persuasive  communication  and 

sales  background. 

-  CRT  experience  a  plus. 

-  Bi-lingual  useful. 


-  Solid  starting/training  rate. 

-  Rewarding  compensation  plan 

including: 

•  High  Commissions 

•  Bonuses 

-  Attractive,  comprehensive  bene¬ 

fits  package  with  medical,  paid 
vacations,  401 K,  Credit  Union, 
etc. 

To  apply  in  confidence,  mail  your 
resume  to: 

The  Flyer 

11900  S.W.  128  Street 
Miami,  Florida  33186 


or  fax  your  resume  to:  (305)  255-3536 
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POSITIONS 

WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


42  year-old  advertising  director,  ad 
sales,  production.  Newspaper  or 
commercial  printing.  John  (817) 
566-2108.  1300  Dallas  Dr  #824, 
Denton,  TX  76205. 


CIRCULATION 


Circulation  Manager.  Zone  2.  Strong 
background  in  Home  Delivery,  street 
Sales  and  Circulation  Marketing.  610 
Roberts  Ave.,  Glenside,  PA  19038. 


Costcutting  Circulation  Head  (6  years), 
seeks  long  term  post  at  9,00(1-1-  daily. 
Garry  Sadler  (517)  263-1975. 


Professional  circulator  eastern  Zone  2. 
Available  for  contract  services  or 
employment  to  suit  your  economies. 
(516)  588-2735. 


Award-winning  veteran  golf  writer 
seeks  golf  beat  for  major  metro, 
magazine  or  ad  agency. 

Box  5329,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Award-winning  reporter  seeks  challeng¬ 
ing  position,  small  to  medium  daily. 
References,  clips  available.  Box  5325, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial  writer/editor.  Been  doing  it  all 
for  mid-sized  daily.  First-rate.  Box 
5324,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Experienced,  disabled  feature  and 
editorial  writer  is  seeking  a  position  as 
an  editorial  columnist  or  feature  writer 
with  a  small  newspaper  in  south  metro 
Atlanta,  GA.  Please  call  me  at  (404) 
224-6491  or  write  David  Shapiro,  484 
Hammond  Dr.,  Griffin,  GA  30223. 


An  archeologist  is  the  best 
husband  any  women  can 
have;  the  older  she  gets,  the 
more  interested  he  gets  in 
her. 

Agatha  Christie 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


Experienced,  tenacious,  aggressive 
reporter  who  doesn’t  take  "no"  for  an 
answer,  looking  for  a  daily.  Happy  with 
any  assignment.  Will  relocate.  Greg 
(508)  999-3524. 

Experienced  27-year-old  journalist 
completing  M. A. -journalism  is  re¬ 
entering  job  market  mid  summer.  Daily 
reporting  experience,  weekly  editor, 
two-year  college  editor.  Undergraduate 
business  degree.  Hard  worker  willing  to 
go  extra  mile  for  quality  publication. 
Appreciates  depth,  analysis  and  hard¬ 
hitting  journalism.  Grew  up  working  at 
hometown  weekly.  Knows  photography, 
darkroom  and  offset  process.  Eye  for 
ayout  and  design.  Seeking  medium  to 
arge  daily  in  Sines  2, 3, 4, 6.  Contact 
Jim  Prince,  (601)  234-2164,  PO  Box 
1670,  University,  MS  38677. 


GM  or  EDITOR  position  sought  by 
16-year  veteran  of  small-meduim  dail¬ 
ies.  Excellent  current  references.  Wm. 
McCarthy,  (216)  830-0853. 


Harvard  graduate  with  master  in  Jour¬ 
nalism  seeks  reporter  position.  Experi¬ 
ence  in  news,  sports  entertainment, 
etc.  Ready  to  relocate.  Box  5306,  or 
telephone  (512)  826-5842. 


May  grad  seeks  good  entry-level  sports- 
writing  position.  Presently  LA  Times 
intern.  Experience  includes  3  intern¬ 
ships  and  loads  of  part-time  and  string¬ 
ing  work.  Clips  and  references  sure  to 
impress.  Will  relocate. 

Call  Chuck  at  (213)  596-1054. 


Journalist  specializing  in  who,  what, 
where,  why  reporting.  Five  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  reporting,  feature  writing, 
Macintosh  layout  and  photography. 
Seeks  position  on  daily  or  weekly  in 
Zone  3  only. 

Call  (718)  224-6144. 


LEAN,  MEAN  WRITING  MACHINE 

Creative,  hyperl iterate  J-grad,  specializ¬ 
ing  in  light,  bright,  tight  copy-editing, 
reviewing,  reporting  seeks  entry-level 
I  position  at  coastal  daily.  Plant  me  and 
watch  me  grow!  Box  5327,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


Minority  reporter.  Just  graduated.  Look¬ 
ing  for  employment  in  Southwest. 
Editor  of  school  paper.  Honors.  Bright. 
Energetic.  Box  5307,  Editor  & 
Publisher  or  telephone  (512) 
494-4438. 

RECENT  MBA  recipient  with  8  years 
newsroom  experience  seeks  to  learn 
business  side.  I’ve  won  honors  and 
increased  readership  and  ad  linage  as 
an  editor.  If  you  want  to  grow  your  own 
future  management,  call  Jim  (301) 
721-7959. _ 

Reporter  with  3  years  experietKe  at 
24,000-1-  daily  desires  new  reporting 
challenges  in  Zones  1,  2,  8  or  9. 
Productive  under  deadline,  with  inter¬ 
esting,  absolutely,  accurate  copy,  (lall 
(412)  652-0691. 


FREELANCE 


BERLIN-based,  bi-lingual,  American 
reporter  ready  for  assignment  from  US 
dailies,  magazines.  Reasonable  rates. 
Call  Taryn  Toro,  011-49-30-261-7641; 
FAX  011-49-30-7068;  or  write: 
Einemstr.  6,  1000  Berlin  30,  Germany. 


Experienced,  feature  and  editorial 
writer  is  seeking  opportunities  to  write  a 
weekly  column  concerning  disability 
issues  from  my  home.  Please  call  me  at 
(404)  224-6491  or  write  David  Shap¬ 
iro,  484  Hammond  Dr.,  Griffin,  GA 
30223. 


N.Y  stringer  available  -  news  and 
features,  dailies  or  trades.  Worked  at 
N.Y.  Newsday,  Miami  News  and  Finan¬ 
cial  World.  Top  references.  Available 
immediately.  Call  or  write  Jeff  Benkoe, 
1195  E.  12th  St.,  Brooklyn,  NY 
11230. 


UBRARY 


NEWS  LIBRARY  ASSISTANT 
With  over  four  years  experience  as  a 
librarian  and  an  MA  in  journalism,  ready 
to  make  the  big  move  I’ve  been  plan¬ 
ning  my  whole  MLS  career:  want  to 
break  into  news  libraries  field,  working 
under  a  top  news  librarian  in  a  proges- 
sive  news  library.  You  get  the  best  for 
your  money.  I  get  the  best  possible  work 
experience.  Box  5290,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location 
without  specific  identification 


SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY -  -  - 

She  said.  She  said. 

Newspapers  must  begin  dealing  with  the  gender-based  concerns  of  men 


By  Jack  Kammer 

You  can  earn  more  money  for  your 
newspaper  or  syndicate  by  adopting 
an  idea  whose  time  surely  has  come: 
men  —  as  in  males  —  want  more 
from  their  newspapers  than  sports, 
business  and  government. 

They  want  to  read  about  them¬ 
selves  as  men,  not  as  genderless 
front-page  functionaries.  They  want 
to  participate  in  the  politics  of  gender. 
They  want  to  balance  the  discourse 
that  currently  articulates  only  a 
female  agenda  on  the  pages  of  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  lifestyle  pages. 

If  you  follow  this  advice,  you  will 
reap  an  extra  reward.  American 
women  will  be  drawn  to  your  paper 
for  challenging  them,  for  not  mouth¬ 
ing  the  women-are-right-men-are- 
wrong  orthodoxy  the  way  magazines, 
tv  shows  and  self-help  books  do; 
Women  are  truly  curious  to  know 
more  about  what  men  have  to  say. 

Magazine  publishers  have  already 
realized  these  facts.  According  to  a 
fall  1990  Pacific  News  Service  story 
by  Walter  Truett  Anderson,  “The 
publishing  world  is  in  a  frenzy  over 
how  to  come  up  with  the  men’s  maga¬ 
zine  of  the  19%s.” 

The  book  industry  has  realized  it, 
too.  Tom  Grady,  editorial  director  at 
Harper  books  in  San  Francisco,  said 
that,  following  the  phenomenal  suc¬ 
cess  all  over  the  country  of  Robert 
Bly’s  Iron  John:  A  Book  About  Men, 
“Publishers  all  over  the  country  now 
are  looking  for  men’s  books.  I  think 
we’re  going  to  see,”  Grady  predicted, 
“a  wave  of  books  that  don’t  attempt 
to  make  men  feel  guilty  for  being 
male,  but  which  recognize  the  value 
of  mature  masculinity.” 

This  new  awareness  of  men  is  long 
overdue.  Karen  DeCrow,  president 
of  the  National  Organization  for 
Women  from  1974  until  1977,  told  me, 
“Discussion  of  men’s  issues  is  defi¬ 
nitely  going  to  increase  in  the  1990s. 
Any  society  that’s  been  thinking  for 
20  years  about  women  will  have  to 
think  about  men,  too.”  Playboy  con¬ 
tributing  editor  Asa  Baber  told  Bob 
Sipchen  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
“For  25  years  we’ve  had  very  unbal- 


( Kammer  is  a  free-lance  writer  on 
gender  issues  and  is  based  in  Balti¬ 
more.) 


anced  reporting  in  the  area  of  sexual 
politics  and  gender  studies  ...  In 
a  marketing  sense  a  vacuum  was  cre¬ 
ated.” 

No  doubt  you  have  seen  the  widely 
heralded  reports  claiming  exactly  the 
opposite  of  my  proposition,  claiming 
that  men  get  too  much  coverage,  that 
“coverage  of  women  is  inexcusably 
poor”  and  that  “newspapers  pretty 
much  ignore  51%  of  the  population — 
women.” 

These  studies  note  that  the  people 
mentioned  in  news  stories  are  usually 
male,  but  looking  at  men  in  their  offi¬ 
cial  capacities  and  claiming  they  have 
all  the  coverage  is  like  looking  at 


women  in  supermarkets  and  com¬ 
plaining  they  have  all  the  food.  Just  as 
dutiful  mothers  seldom  indulge  their 
own  tastes  in  planning  meals,  men  in 
the  news  are  seldom  acting  as  men  for 
men.  It  is  important  to  note  also  that 
many  if  not  most  of  the  newspaper 
stories  these  studies  tallied  are  about 
the  same  small  handful  of  men  being 
counted  over  and  over  again. 

Moreover,  in  any  one  of  these 
surveys,  researcher  Junetta  Davis 
revealed  just  how  inauspicious  male 
appearances  in  newspapers  can  be. 
Her  study  confirmed  her  hypothesis 
that  “men  would  appear  in  the  news 
more  often  because  of  their  occupa¬ 
tions,  in  sports  or  as  criminals.” 
Although  Davis  did  not  call  attention 
to  the  fact,  her  data  showed  that  in  all 
eight  papers  she  surveyed,  men  more 
often  than  women  were  portrayed 
unfavorably. 

To  learn  what  newspapers  are 
really  about,  rather  than  merely  who 
is  featured  in  them,  let  us  count  non¬ 
sports  stories  in  newspaper  indexes 
under  “Men”  and  “Women”  head¬ 
ings: 

•  Nineteen-eighty-nine  Maryland 
Newspaper  Index.  Men:  eight. 
Women:  139. 

•  Washington  Post  Index,  January 
1989.  Men:  four.  Women:  21. 


•  USA  Today  Index  1989.  Men:  35. 
Women:  230. 

•  New  York  Times  Quarterly 
Index,  January-March  1990.  Men: 
one,  plus  14  “See  Also”  topics. 
Women:  eight,  plus  74  “See  Also  ” 
headings. 

You  are  skeptical,  of  course,  that 
men  really  care  about  lifestyle  issues. 

Conducted  for  Gentlemen’s  Quar¬ 
terly,  the  American  Opinion  Index 
1 990  asked  men  what  matters  to  them. 
Eighty-four  percent  said  family;  65% 
said  personal  growth  and  fulfillment. 
These  were  the  top  tw'o  categories. 

Men’s  Life  magazine  conducted  a 
similar  study.  When  asked  what  is 


most  important  in  their  lives,  money, 
sex,  fame,  career  or  marriage,  five  out 
of  eight  American  men  picked  mar¬ 
riage.  No  other  choice  even  came 
close.  If  they  had  an  extra  hour  in  the 
day,  59%  of  married  men  would  spend 
it  with  their  families.  Fifty-two  per¬ 
cent  of  married  men  said  they  would 
turn  down  a  promotion  if  it  meant 
giving  up  time  with  their  families. 

What  is  the  topic  men  most  fre¬ 
quently  talk  about  with  other  men? 
Sports?  Politics?  Business?  No: 
women  (23%).  (It  is  true  that  Men’s 
Life  folded  after  one  issue,  but  make 
no  mistake  about  the  cause:  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  the 
start-up  magazine  sold  250,000  copies 
on  newsstands  and  went  under  only 
because  of  a  “lousy  advertising  cli¬ 
mate  and  the  financial  woes  of  owner 
Rupert  Murdoch.”) 

Since  you  are  naturally  interested 
in  capturing  young  readers,  consider 
the  fact  that,  while  a  predictable  66% 
of  women  aged  18  to  24  told  Time 
magazine  they  would  be  interested  in 
staying  home  with  their  children,  the 
figure  for  men  in  the  same  age 
bracket — who  have  no  tradition  and 
little  social  support  for  choosing  the 
option — was  an  astonishing  48%. 

You  might  ask  yourself  with  some 
(Continued  on  page  108) 


Soft  news,  the  stuff  of  lifestyle  sections,  is  often 
regarded  as  a  lesser  form  of  journalism  because  of  its 
relaxed  approach  to  objectivity,  but  it  cannot  be 
dismissed  as  having  little  significance  in  men’s  lives. 
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Newsday/NewYork  Newsday  is  now  the  third  largest  daily  in  the  U.S. 
and  the  largest  daily  in  the  New  York  ADI,  reaching  over  2.5  million 
New  Yorkers  daily  and  over  2.7  million  New  Yorkers  on  Sunday.  We  deliver  more  than 
million  readers  with  a  HHI  of  over  ^50,000  and  we  reach  over  1.6  million 
New  Yorkers  who  are  18-49  years  old.  Which  means  the  biggest  news  in  New  York  is 
that  more  and  more  New  Yorkers  think  the  best  news  on  New  York  is  in 
Newsday/NewYork  Newsday. 

A  word  to  the  wise  from 


WWW? 


Source:  Newsday  Proprietary  Readership  Survey,  March  1991. 


Congratulations 

Lloyd... 


Schermer  (right)  accepting  gavel  at 
1990  ANPA  Convention 

You  were  a  terrific 
chairman  of  ANPA. 
We  are  proud  of  you! 

The  employees  of 
Lee  Enterprises 
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